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CLERGYMEN.—To be Disposed of, a Few 
Sermons, legibly written, 5s. each, or by 





geen —ARTICLED CLERK WANTED, by 
a bag in the Couniny, « ofa family mae pa 04 fas By oe | practice 

. 3A Be poles Epwarps, Esq., 13, Queen-street, 

att: tr to Mr. W. 8. EDWARDS, The Wakelyns, Uckfield, Sussex. 


EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS.—A German 
var ‘Female Educa «is desirous of 2, HE-ENGAGEMENT in 
1 ‘s Family. Highest references offered. 


Apply to “B.C.” (No, 275), CRITIC Office 
REET or DAILY.—A Lady will have 


» pres testimony to the — abilities and 
amiable ae of a Go ER) NESS who resided with her four years. 
— from 6 to 17. An excellent t and Musician. 

‘erms requested in answers, “ Zeta,” 3, Ebury-st., Eaton-sq. 











Terms, 80 








EDUCATION. A Lady is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT at Michaelmas as GOVERNESS to two 
or three YOUNG CHILDREN, she can undertake the usual branches of 
an English education, and would have no objection to superintend 
domestic affalrs if required. 
Address, “ A. B.,” Post-office, Bristol. 


EPUcATION.— A YOUNG LADY wishes 
to form an ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS; she is experienced 
in tuition, and will undertake to impart instruction in every branch of 
a solid English education, wan Drawing, Music, and French. Satis- 
foctory nces will be 
’ Address “ ‘A. A M,," Post-office, Ely. 


PEs. EDUCATION. —A Lady, whose 
jals are of the first order, 
desires to RECEIVE, under a care, ONE or TWO YOUNG Lanes, 
whose mental moral education would be carefully Tony 
Terms, for Board. and Instruction with Accomplishments, 
Guineas per annum, each young lady. 
Address to C. T. F. WesTERTON’'s Library, St. George's-place, 
Hyde Park-corner. 


WRANGLER of St. John’s College, Cam- 
brid, residing in London, RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS 
wishing to stad Mathematics and es Philosophy, the Principles 
ef and Civil Engineering, or for the Universities, 
Public Schools and Colleges, Naval and ‘Militery Examinations, &c. 
Apply to “8. a * ©.” (No. 273), Criric Office 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
Limited Number of Boarders received. 

















UNDLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
—Patrons, the Grocers’ Cami —Exhibitions, 50/. per annum, 
vacant évery year to —Terms, including French, 
2 po ana, Entrance No extra charge but for books and 
Bags exay tease tan ANTE tan ee ore tenes? 
Houses, on very moderate terms.—Apply to the Head Master. 


* 
(GERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES. 
—OSBORNE HOUSE, Upper Avenue-road, St. John's Wood.— 

The arrangements in this Establishment, which will be conducted by a 

Comes Protestant Lady, having now been completed, it may be visited 

the Parents who applied for uses to Mr. Thimm’s Library, 

Oty Sage ee further — may be obtained. 

The First Term wi 17, and only a limited 
number of Young ‘Ladies will em received. 


Rone ETON, HARROW, &e.— 
i a od dane eatablabed SCHOOL, very healthily situated in 
Gentlemen's Sons are PREPARED for the PU BLIC 
SCHOOLA am — the Naval, Military, and East India Colleges. The 
have uniformly maintained a 











Pupils so ‘ition, and 
have obtained honours at the above Schools. INCLUSIVE 
TERMS, SEVENTY GUINEAS a- 

For further information 


address, “The Rev. A. Z.,” Church Association, 
Southampton-street, London. 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—In a 
Sewn there is a VACANCY for a YOUNG 





LAB foes a superior style in English, Germ: 
(by resident jot Ba < i. Singing, Dancing and 
Desthog in all styles, with the use of different 


Languages spoken purely and fluently by the elder pupils. The 
highest references given to 4 to families havin ving daughters finished in the 
establishment. Terms a for Two years, or Twenty for One, 
obese ae early in advance. 

Montford, 33, Great Quebec-street, London. 


at ei HAILEYBURY, &c. — A 


resident at Blackheath, receives into his famil 














The course of. instructi b all the b hes which enter into 
ion for such destinati d d by the 
by a resident Tutor of ability, and several Masters of 

, Rk 


Address to “ K. M. A. W., No. 973,” Critic Office. 


(GERMAN “and FRENCH . PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, SURREY. 


For a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under the superin- 
t bk A M. FREIDLANDER. Religious Instruction by a 





0 e ear nie 
during the holidays at a 


parialae address Dr. Te, Grove House, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 


Bee nase som —tLong Established Training 
aiind Finishing SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, 
FMF Sittinted in the immediate 





desired. ents, from 
# to 1 plese per ponent SR GOVERNESS P a ror BEQUIRED, 
the terms; i Serge ad here guaranteed when 


Apply by letter erga with real name and address, “ Delta,” 
he. W. 2, Upper Baker-street, Regent's Park, 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th DAYS of ay NEXT. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE O 
HER MOST bon lg MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL H ESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL RIGEKEts Tae  pUCEEES OF KENT. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 


THE 5 4 AND GENTRY OF. THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
J. ¥. LEDSAM, EsqQ., CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


y PRINCIPAL PER PERFORMERS. 
DAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MADAME CASTELLAN . MADLLE. ANNA ZERR. 
MISS DOLBY. MADLLE. BERTRANDI. 
MISS M. WILLIAMS. 


AND 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
SIGNOR TAMB HERR FORMES. 
MR. LOCKEY. MR. WEISS. 
MR. T. WILLIAMS. SIGNOR POLININI. 


AND AND 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
SOLO PERFORMERS. 
VIOLIN . MR. SAINTON, 
VIOLINIST TO HER MAJESTY. 
VIOLONCELLO . . . SIGNOK PIATT 
“or SIGNOR BOTTESINL 
PIANO-FORTE . . . HERR KUH 
AT THE ORGAN, AND CHORUS MASTER Mx. STIMPSON. 
CONDUCTOR, 
MR. COSTA. 





OUTLINE OF PERFORM awe ES. 
TUESDAY MORNING—Oratorio—ELIJA ® 
WEDNESDAY MORNING Oratorio CHISTES 
a Posthumous —_— we 


MENDELSSOHN. 
4} MENDELSSOHN. 


MOTETT ‘ + + « « « Dm. WESLEY. 

Orai torio—CREATION . e . . Haypy. 
THURSDAY MORNING— Oratorio MESSIAH e HANDEL 
FRIDAY MORNING—Oratorio—SA HANDEL. 


TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND  -erre. comprising— 


OVERTURE. . ° - (Jessonda) . . . SPOHR. 
GRAND FINALE. : (Mose in Egitto) . ° ROSSINI. 
OVERTURE... . ee ove ROSSINI. 
WALPURGIS MENDELSSOHN. 


NIGHT. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, & 
WEDNESDAY EVENING-—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


JUPITER SYMPHONY . . <2. <> ee 
OVERTURE . . . (Der Freyechuts) ° WEBER. 
FINALE. . (Lorely). + » +» «+ MENDELSSONN. 


SELECTIONS FROM Les Huguenots. 

TauRSDAY Ev Exixo— GRAND ‘CoxcERT, —the- 
canes CHORAL SYMPHON . » BEETHOVEN. 
OVERTURE (Za ima) ete « « « « HEROLD. 
SELECTIONS ‘FROM Le 'Prophete, & Cc. 
GREEK MARCH & CHORUS . (Siege of Corinth) . ROSSINI. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


> 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Incorporated al and 8 upplemental Charters, 
THEO: oe CAL DE. SPAR TMENT. 
This Department will be OPENED on the Ist of October, 1852. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
1. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
2. The Right Hon. tne FY Principal of Mong) 3 College. 
3. The Very-Rev. the Dea’ nof Worees! 
4. The Rev. the V’ ice-Principal of Que Queen” s College. 
5. The Ven. the Archdeacon of Coventry. 
6. The Rev. the Warden of Queen's College. 
7. The Hon. and Rev. the Rector of St. Philip's, Birmingham. 
8. The Rev. the Rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham. 
9. The Dean of the Faculty of Queen's College. 
10. The Treasurer of Queen's College. 

The object of this Department is to educate young men for the Minis- 
try of the Church, and to afford to Graduates, and to Literates specially 
recommended by a Bishop, an opportunity for a course of Theological 
study and practical duty, preparatory to their examination for Holy 

ers. 

The Department is open to three descriptions of Students :— 

1. To those who have taken a degree in Arts at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Durham; and to graduated Students of the Queen’ 's College. 

2. To Members ofthe Arts’ Department of the Queen's College, who 
have passed the examinations re¢ serv by the College at the end 
of their first year's course of study, and desire, with the sanc- 
tion of the Warden and Professor as hereinafter provided, to 
combine the two last years of the course in Arts with the two 
years required in the logical Department. 

N.B.—Every such Student before obtaining the Theological Certificate 
will be required to take the rank of a graduated Student in Arts. 

3. To Literates who have obtained the sanction of the Bishop in 
whose diocese they have res . 
N.B.—Literates thus sanctioned, i* unprepared to pass the prelimi- 
nary examination, may enter the Arts’ Department for that special 
P 








@ system he on ayn for Holy Orders embraces a two years’ 

course of Instruction in Di 

Each Student is wo) wy pe a furnished room, and commons are 
provided for all the Students in a hall appropriated for that pw 

The Tute’ care of the Students is entrusted to the Professor of 
Pastoral Divinity, assisted, as occasion may require, by Theological 
Tutor or Tutors. 

The said Professor bas for this purpose furnished rooms provided for 
him ih College, and presides at all meals in hall. 

e courses of Lectures and Examinations in Divinity are deter- 
mined upon by the Warden and Professor, with the sanction of 
Bishop of the Diocese. 

Practical instruction in the discharge of pastoral duties under the 
ee of the fessor, and in concert with, and by the 
hority of, tl hial Clergy and the Chaplain of the Queen's 
Hospital, bt J... essential feature in the preparation for Holy 





The Students attend prayers daily in the department, and the College 
Chapel on ag and the stated courses of Lectures and Examina- 
a 


i in Di 

dmitted to the department on special application 
ps + pon ding provided that the lodgings in which they reside are 
wed of by the Committee, and that they are subject to the same 
a pline in all respects, as far as circumstances admit, as the Resi- 

dent Students. 

The expenses of the department are— 

For m, sane, and Attendance 





£50 per annum. 











» College £5 per annam. 
» Lectures tn. Divinity .. .. £10 per annum. 
The payment for Room, C is made in equal 
rtions at the commencement of each term ; ‘ae other fees are payable 
annually in advance. 


its intended for Holy Orders are admissible to the Junior De- 

partment om the age of sixteen for one year, or two ie on according 
to their age and on to their rr 

— into the Departments of Arts and Theology. 

tions may be made to the Rev. the Warden, Queen's College, 
x. ; or to the phn my of the Faculty, No. 24, ey pen 
Birmingham, of whom m: 4s the Arts, 
Engineering, Law, and Medical Departments. 
JAMES THOMAS LAW, Warden, pro, temp. 








prosp 


Introductory Lectuse will be given by J. 





W ANTED a SITUATION as HEAD 
a Invalid Lege y= raed an Sent from the Month. Or to wait upon 


Mike Address, “ M. L.,” 3, East-street, Red Lion-square. 
| ATHEN£UM FRANCAIS: Journal de la 


Littérature, de la Science, et des oY TY paraissant 4 Paris 
ae ote ale N U = my ; mois, 14s. 6d.; trois mois, 8%. (Par 
a pos’ le No. nt mn Mr. FRANZ THis, Lib: 
Etrangére, 88, Ni iow alates: —_ , _— 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s 
Park, are OPEN to Visitors Ley iat Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,500 incl Two Fine CHIMPANZEES, the 
IPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, _— 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFFES and Young, LEUCORY and Young, E: 
BONTE-BOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, > JAGUARS, rs 
OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX, presented the Lieut.-Governor of 
New Zealand. All Visitors are now —_ to Mr. Gould's Collection 
of HUMMING BIRDS, without any extra charge. The Band of the First 
Life Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, on every SATUR- 
DAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice. 
Admission, One Shilling; on MONDAYS, SIXPENCE. 

















OBES and CHURCH ENRICHMENT.— 
ALTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, ROBES and GENERAL CHURCH 
FURNITURE, at the most moderate prices. A Handsome Woollen Altar 
—— lined and fringed, from three Guineas. The best Robes from two 
uineas. 
HARRISON, Robe Maker and Church Decorator, 62, Chancery-lane, 
London. 





OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.— An Amateur 
who obtained Prizes for this very useful breed at the last great 
Poul Show at Birmingham, wishes to DISPOSE of some fine 
EARLY HATCHED CHICKENS of various colours; also a Few Pairs 
of Pure White Pure Black Chickens of the same breed. 
Apply to JosEPH LEMON, Post-office, Sandbach, Cheshire. 


(TEDESCO. .—Il Sig. GUGLIELMO KLAUER- 


TTOWSKI, gid Professore in Lingua Tedesca nell’ Accademia 
Ponti de’ Nobili Ecclesiastici in 


comincera quanto prima un 
Corso di LiInGva e di LETTERATURA ESCA pallone tn — 
Italiana. Questo corso, da servir di pratica in ambedue le tingue, si 
due volte la settimana, ed ogni lezione sara d' un’ ora e mezzo, la 
mattina per le signore, ¢ la sera pei signori. on Sa See 
conforme al rio della pluralith degil asscetadh. 
sian  ehirampent canal da Profesor, 
, No. 20, South Molton-street, Londra. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE. 


The Session of 1852-3 will commence on Friday, lst October, when an 
ULL, M.D., Physician 


flay a Senior Sar Lone, be ay of the nat 


“o eeu 
= oo hearers) MA. MD., 
rm Practice of Physie—J OSEPH DICKINSON, 
Physician to the I . 
and Practice of Surgery—Mr. heey Fellow of the Royal 
and Surgeon to 


and Instruction in Morbid 4 RW. Vose, 
MD, "Physictan to the indemary, J. TURNBULL, M.D., Physician to the 
nfirmary. 

Clinical Surgery, with Instruction in Morbid Anatomy—Mr. COOPER, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and Surgeon to 
the Infirmary. 

Materia Medica and Ther 

Botanyj—I. B. NEVINS, M. 

Midwifery and Diseases of an and Children—Mr. BATTY. 

Medical Fy stremas Be H. Sa Ph. D., F.L.3.; Dr. INMAN. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. BRETT. 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surg R. HtpBert TAYLOR, M.D. 

Clinical Medicine, with Instruction in Morbid Anatomy—Dr. DICKINSON. 

Clinical Surgery, with Instruction in Morbid Anatomy—Mr. COOPER. 

Examinations will be held annually in all the subjects, and Prizes or 
Certificates of Honour awarded according to Proticien 

A Gold Medal of the value of 104. 10s. will be aw rarded annually to the 
student who distinguishes himself most in a general examination on all 
subjects taught at the School. The Committee of the ag ed will, 
in = give to the medallist six months’ free residence, Dressership 

ship, in the Infirmary, with the title of Liverpool Royal In- 
ja Medical Scholar. In case the Medal is taken by a resident 
Pupil, six months’ payment will be returned to him. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE. 

Students are admitted to the Medical and Surgical Practice of the 
Liverpool Intirmary from 10, A.M., to 1, P.M., daily. The Certificates 
are received by the University of London, the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, the Royal Coll oh Surgeons of England, and the 
Worshi, Society of Apothecai 

cane verpool Royal coy contains 226 Beds, Operating and 

ecture Theatres ; and a good Museum of Healthy and Morbid Anatomy 
apr attached to the | School. 

Six Dressers and Six Clinical Clerks will be elected quarterly by scl 

tion, and examination from amongst the House and Out-Pupils of the 
Infirmary, from the Students attending the School in their Second or 
Third Session, and from all Medical Pupils who have entered on their 
third year of professional education. The Office will be tenable for two 
successive periods. Pupils in the Infirmary are admitted to learn 
Pharmacy in the shop for six months. Clinical wards have been set 
— for select cases, and a clinical Foy instituted for annual compe- 
titio OMAS INMAN, M.D., Secretary. 


ERMON PAPER, 4s. 6d. per Ream, suitable 


for either Quill or Steel Pens, and each page inches by 9. 
Foolscap, 13s. 6d. per Ream. Note Paper, 6s. per Ream. Envelopes, 9d. 
per 100. Mourning Note, 7s. 6d. per Ream. Envelopes, Is. per 100. 

R. KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln's-Inn, London.—2l. orders free. 











Saaen ee 


colloge oS of bar 


ice moms Lymay, M.D. 











Just published, with Additions to the present period, 1852, 
HEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on ——— showing the _— 
recent Discoveries in Africa and the Nort h Pole, New 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Also, are now ready, 69, 12, 15 1%, and 
21 inch Globes ——— reduced prices.—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered. 
New Ed , 31 Maps, 16s., 22 a — 14 Ma 
((RUCHLE ’S FAMILY SCHOO 
ATLASES.—These valuable Atlases have - constructed a 
use of Public Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved in 
a bold and clear style, the names of the principal ena me only being 
gy en, and from their excellence have been honoured by being selected 
or the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal a 
World 8 feet 6 inches, E 7 feet, England 7 feet, on if 
RUCHLEY'S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE, 
Globular World, and — for the use of Colleges, shoals, 
and ener cen, or easy reference to the library or 
These nobl are engraved with bold outline, 
places and re. features being shown, and are the maps pub- 
li < 


G. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, 81, 
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Now ready, strongly bound, and a Illustrated by GILBERT 
and Others, price 1s. 6d., 


Ee ane a PLEASURE not a TASK. 
ee 7s. or MOTHER'S QUESTION-BOOK, containin, 
a ae be Known at ye Age. By the Rev. DAV! 
LAIR, Author a “Why and Because ;’ , &e. 
a the press, and speedily to follow, a 2 SECOND SERIES of the 
above. 


London: DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill. 





KING EDWARD'S FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of the eeeenen. ‘By WILLIAM THROWER. 6th Thousand, 
a e whole number of Original Examples is above seven thou- 


London: ee Co. eels > gel J. H. BEI“sy ; 
whom may 
ANSWERS to the above. 3s. 6d. 





0, price Is. 
AY .; EXAMIN ATION of a SERMON, 
TUAL WORSHIP,” and of a “LETTER,” by the Rev. 


CHARES DODGSON, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, wherein both are compared with the Teaching of Holy Scripture 
and of the Church. By the Rev. WM. RANDALL, A.B., Viear of All 
Saints, Leeds. 
London: THOS. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly: Leeds: JoHNn Cross, 
2, C ‘ommercial-atreet ; ; and the Booksellers. 





New and Improved Sitom, with Im - Additions. This Day, in 
0, price 10s. cloth, 
A TREATISE * on INVESTMENTS; being a 
Pepeter Exposition of the Advantages and Diasdvantages of 
each Kind of Investment, and of the Liability to Depreciation and 
Loss. By ROBERT ARTHUR WARD, Solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
“ Both Sas poery’ and Lawyer will find the most useful hints in this 
volume.” Observer. 
“ This mn is a highly creditable enterprise.” — 
ErrincsamM WIULson, —— ll, - ny See and Messrs. 
PKIN and Co. 





Just published, neatly bound in cloth, price 


7ISITS to FEMALE PRISONERS: at HOME 


and ABROAD. pues at the a—— of the Committee of the 


British Ladies’ Society for ane the Reformation of Female Pri- 
soners. By MATILDA WRENC 
+o — 


Giltspur-street Compter. The 
Borough Compter. Prison. Coldbath-fields Prison. 
Bridewell. Millbank Prison. Whitecross-street Prison. 

COUNTRY ASSOCIATIONS.—Yarmouth. Bedford. potted. Chester. 
Colchester. Bodmin. Cambridge. Derby. Kirkdal Liverpool 
York. Kendal. Hull. Exeter. Plymouth. Falmouth. Senate Bath. 
Norwich. Newcastle. Durham. Northampton. 

fuges.—Scotland.—Ireland.—Convict Ships and Penal 


Loxpon PRIsons. — 


CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATIONS.—Russia. Turin. Switzerland. Ger- 
Denmark. 


many. Holland. France. 
AMERICA. 
don: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 





READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


jy HAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. 


‘W. MASON. Feap. cloth flush, price Is. 


WHAT is the HUMAN SOUL? By the same 
Author. Feap. sewed, pense’ cloth flush, Is. 

“The author has treated in asingularly lucid and thoughtful manner 
this important but most difficult question." —Critic. 

THE PASSION of the CROSS, and the BLOOD of 
CHRIST. By the same Author. Feap. cloth flush, ls. 

“This work is cleverly written."”—Laterary Times. 
LIFE in its ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, FORMS, 


and ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo. 2nd edition, 3d. 
sewed. 


RELIGION; its INFLUENCE on the STATE of 
Sodety. Translated from the French of M. LE BOYS DES GUAYS. 
Price 4d. 

BAPTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, and 
Uses. By the Rev. WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersley. Royal 
12mo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 

J. 8. Hopson, 22, Portngal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London ; 
and by orderof any Bookseller. 


TANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY THE LATE M. DE ROUILLON. 


GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; or, the Teacher's Assistant: containing a Series of 
Theoretical, Practical, and ve Lessons, in which every diffi- 
culty is explained, either in Notes at the end of each Exercise, or by 
References to preceding Rules. 10th Edition, 5s. half-bound.—KEY to 
the same, 3s. 

EXERCISES on FRENCH CONVERSATION; 

a Selection of English Sent lated into French, aan in 








which the difference of the Idioms, G Genius, and Phraseology of the | 


French and English Languages may be readily ee 6th 


| 
Edition; 18mo., 3s. 6d. half-bound.— KEY to the same, 2s. 4 


The TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION; 


Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be useful to = 
Continental Traveller, or the French Student in General. 14th Edition, 
18mo., 4s. 6d. 

*,* The sale of nearly 40,000 copies of this work strongly attests its 
value. The sentences are expressed in elegant language, and in order 
to facilitate the ion, the silent letters are printed in italics. 

London : LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; W. ALLAN ; and AYLOTT 
and Jones. Norwich: CHARLES MUSKETT; and all Booksellers. 





THE CRITIC, 


| THE NEW AMERICAN TALES. 





Just published, in Two Vols , crown 8vo., 12s. cloth, 


QUEECHY; 


By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 


Seconp Eprtion, Two Vols. crown 8vo., 12s. cloth, 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. cloth, 


GLEN LUNA. 


AN AMERICAN TALE. 
BY AMY LOTHROP. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21, Berners-street. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS and CO., Paternoster-row. 





A BRIE BRIEF 'INTROD UCTION to tt othe ARTS 


including EXPLANATIONS of some 
PHENOMENA of RA ane 


Notes and Questions for Exeniaation iouing® 1 Pockes Cyelop: 
By EVANS. Ea - vedia., 
: SPOTTISWOODE and SHaw. 





NEW VOLUME OF DARTON’S SCHOOL LIB 
THE 7 ODERN FRENCH oH WORD-Boox, 
MARIN DE Li VOXE, Member of te Gosenatioel monkey be Profesor 
&c., &c. Price ls. neatly 
“heared —r Conk Holborn-hill. 
. Ot beheld ey volumes, viz. :— 


2. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

3. FIRST oe BOOK for JUNIOR CLASSES. 

4. THE ——. ——— for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
5. EXERCISE ~~ the SEN! 

6. SHORT INTRODUCTION to to FRENCH. 





FALLACIES "01 “OF. “PHE FACULTY, 


“ This is a bold bok.-a ay bal a we recommend persons 
who have been a ves with drugs to kick out the apothecary 


and a it.”"—Sunday Ti ie eee 
most as counetaitianes novel.” —Westminster Review. 
“De Dickson is a man of genius."—Jehn '—John Bull. 
Also, by Dr. Dickson, 

The FORBIDDEN BOOK, in 2 vols., with a New 
and Improved Treatment of all C 

SIMPKLN, MARSHALL and Con tat Stationers’ Court ; J. OLLTVigR, 

‘59, Pall Mall. 





A™ NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to 

it of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin 

eet with a Lexicon and Notes. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, 

oe il Magdalen College, Oxford. One vol., 12mo., 3s. 6d., neatly 
by the same Author, and same size and price, 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 

of the Rev. C. ‘Wordsworth's Grammar; with a Lexicon 





NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
— 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 





Each Volume containing about 300 pages, and numerous 
Engravings, crown 8yo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS. 
A History of the Persecutions of the Waldenses. 


By the Rev. Dr. ALEXIS MUSTON. With Descriptive 
Illustrations. 


| 
| 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 


Demy 8ro., cloth, price 6s, 


THE THREE COLONIES OF 
AUSTRALIA: 
Their Gold-Fields, Pastures, and Copper Mines. 


By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of “ Australian Hand- 
| book,” &c., with numerous authentic Engravings. 





In a few days will be published, crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE WHITE SLAVE; 
A Story of Life in Virginia, &. 


Edited by R. HILDRETH, Esq., Author of the “ History 
| of the United States.” &c. 





London: INGRAM, COOKE, and CO., 227, Strand. 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY Mr. CHARLES LEVER. 





On the 31st of August was published, price Is., 
THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER OF 


THE DODD FA 


MILY ABROAD. 


BY CHARLES LEVER, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ HARRY LORREQUER,” 


‘CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. &c. 


Each Number will contain 


Two Illustrations 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND 


by H. K. Brown. 


and Al dix. 
Guth, at ae scant ns - = boro 
ugby, and numerous public schoo! out the 
‘ DaviD NUTT, 270, Strand. _— 





Just published, price 3s. per dozen, beautifully printed, 
FirtH THOUSAND. 
EVENING; or, SORROW and JOY; 
little Manual for the Afflicted. By the Rev. G. B. SCOTT, 
Author of “ Morning. 
And, Sixru TH OUSAND, uniform with the 
MORNING; or, DAREAESS and LIGHT; a little 
Manual for Devotional momen 
bog We cordially recommend itt thage who try to do good through the 
“ Post-office.” it is just the thing to be enclosed in a letter." —Bible and 


London: NISBET and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co.; and 
WARD and Co. 








TO ADVERTISERS. 
The SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS is as follows: 


Five lines 5 0 
ding line. 0 6 
Country friends, who wish to remit it the cost of their advertisements 
with the orders for ee to observe that each 
line of print contains, on an average, ten 
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Lectures on Gold 443 
Gold Mining and Assaying 44 
Notices of Small Books HA 
listory :— 
Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient History .. wencenserecnesencsccree 444 
ae er Small Books 445 
The ‘oetical Remains of W. ens yn 445 
Adventures and Recollections of ancece 447 
Religion :— 
The State of oy | cmon” 
Peake's Thoughts on Cottage Lectures. 
Abbe Gaume’s Pa; ariam in Edacation .........ccserseeeenseserecees us 
Notices of Small Books 448 
Education and Children’s Books :— 
Notices of Small Books 448 
ve and Travels :— 
jutherland’s Journal of a Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow’'s 
Straits 449 
Switzerland and Savoy 450 
Notices of Small Books 450 
Professions. Py bln Pea Tayleure 450 
Helen Talbot. eMMeLATHET oosececeerareserernenene aaneenseees 450 
Constance ‘Tyre By P. H. Pepys 450 
Notices of Small 451 
Poetry and the emg 
Democritus in Lendon...... 451 
‘Webb de Renzy's Poetical Illustrations of Wellington's Achieve- re 
ments 5 
Kennedy's Modern Poets and Poetry in Spain ........ssssseees. 452 
Notices of Small Books 452 
as _— 
Bristed’s Five Years in an English University ..........0000+.00.--- 452 
College Life in the Time of James the First ..... 452 
A Collection of College Words and Customs ..........c.s00000-0++ 452 
The Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, B. C. 1121. By Hoo 
ann Seang. 44 
‘Ate Rib 454 
Noticte of Small Books. 404 
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oo. oor ove 460 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Rev: Bi G. C."—It appears that the works to which you refer are the 
result of a private lati Four ¢ ieation, therefore, can 
only be inserted as an advertisement. : 

«\ NON-PROFESSIONAL " would be entitled to have his say were his gram- 

mar more correct and his phrases less obscure. We abjure hypercriticism, 

and especially as applied to corresponidents, whose thoughts and 
arguments we value, rather for their novelty and justice than for the 
manner in which they are expressed. But what reader would pardon us 
for inserting a sentence in which twe ss” and 





pec: 


such words as “ snobbishne: 


“ nameology” oceur ? 

“Ww. A. B."—The lines to Dumas are interesting under the circum- 
stances, but not sufficiently polished to justify publication. One who 
wrote such at Se of better things ; but that does not 
justify us in offering to readers, whe expect to have none but the 


best. 
«(R. H.”—Your lines are pretty, and superior to the average of voluntary 
contributions, But we fear we shall not soon be able to spare a column 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
cqularity of account, we shall be obliged by transmission of the 
iptio.s due at Christmas, and future payments at Midsummer 
and Christmas. & to save — to both parties, subscribers will add 
the subscriptions for a year in advance, and trunsmit it by post-office 
order, the cost af the may be deducted, but not otherwise. Post- 
affice orders should be made payable to Mr. John Crockford, at the 


Strand Office. 

THE SECOND QUARTERLY PART, for 1852, is now ready, price 3s., or 

the monthly part for March, price 1s., convenience of Book-club 

Colonial and distant provincial circulation. 

Covers for binding the volume for 1851 can be had at the affice, or through 
a bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 








THE CRITIC, 
Lonton Literary Bournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tue demand, on the part of a certain class, for a 
system of very cheap publishing, is likely to be 
gratified; with what results for authors and for 
literature still remains to be seen. Some of our 
most eminent publishers, the Messrs. Lonemay, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Bentuey, have long started 
cheap serial “libraries,” in which copyright 
works of value, and new interesting translations, 
are vended at a price “which puts them within 
the reach of all.” Messrs. Coapman and Hatt, 
who have been honourably distinguished, of late 
years, by their publication of the works of men 
of recognised genius, are now adventuring on the 
same path, and promise a series of shilling 
volumes, original and translated, under the title 
of “ Reading for Travellers.” Besides these well- 
known publishers, there are many obscure firms 
engaged in similar enterprises. Messrs. BickERS 
and Busu, too, are enlarging their premises, and 
carrying all before them: so that, ere long, we 
may expect to hear that Mr. Giapstone very 
extensively finds new publications in the houses 
of his most penurious acquaintances. 

With the exception of Mr. Born, however, to 
whom, for his “ Antiquarian,” his “Classical,” 
and, indeed, for all his “Libraries,” are due the 
thanks of those students, both rich and poor, who 
read elsewhere than in railway carriages, the 
“cheap” publishers of the present day aim at 
reproducing comparative novelties, and leave our 
older literature alone. Our authors, too, seldom 
point public attention to the latter. The CuarLes 
Lampes and Hazuirts, with their admiration of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, have died out, and it 
is thought very condescending on the part of a 
popular novelist like TuHackeray to deliver 
lucrative lectures on such old-world persons as 
Swirt and Appison, Pore and Frerprne! All 
the better, therefore, that Mr. Jou Russeiy 
Saru, the well-known archeological publisher, 
is about to start a new series of that Retrospective 
Review, which, insufficient as it was, expired to 
the regret of all lovers of genuine literature. The 
wealth of the appreciable wit, and wisdom, and 
poetry, of the older literature of England and of 
Europe, is something little guessed of by those 
who have grown to intellectual maturity on no 
+ aa ss than that of the ine 
ibrary e periodical press. Mr. SmirH ma: 
find that he has lighted on an Australian a 
Californian gold field, and we wish him all suc- 
cess, and a large aceession of “diggers.” 

Of other works in preparation, or on the eve of 
publication, there are not many worth announcing. 
In biography, there is his Grace of WELLINGTON, 
who generally has had a life or two written of 
him per year; but who, of late, has dropped intoa 
comparative literary obscurity. Mr. SrocquELeEr, 
the active military writer, is at work upon still 
one more life of the hero of a hundred fights. 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ” have 
been long promised, and now there is an an- 
nouncement of “ Lives of the Prime Ministers.” 
In that debateable land which is neither bio- 
graphy, nor history, nor “Ana,” Mr. Perer 

URKE promises a new enterprise. Mr. BurKE 
made himself first known several years ago, by a 
compilation which hived the “wisdom” of the 
orator, his great ancestor and namesake. Re- 














cently, he produced a useful and lucid view of 
the law of copyright, and, stimulated by Lord 
CampsBeEL.'s Lives of the Chancellors, he promises 
a “Romance of the Forum,” the iast place where 
romance would be suspected of lurking. Then, 
in poetry, Mr. Rurus Grisworp, the American, 
has already compiled a huge volume of what he 
thought the best American verse; but it was 
carelessly collected and edited. He is now 
engaged on a smaller compilation of the same 
kind, for the English market ; and it will be 
better done than its predecessor. 

While the Literary World is pricking up its 
ears at the tidings that two new volumes of 
Macavtay’s history are at last to be expected 
soon, there comes the intelligence that the bril- 
liant writer himself, whose vigour of frame has 
always been thought to equal his vigour of mind, 
is painfully ill. The continual successes of the 
Grecian Prince, in ScHILLER’s fine ballad, “The 
Ring of Polycrates,” have been rivalled by those 
of MacauLay’s steadily-prosperous career. Pory- 
CRATES, by the advice of his friend, fearful of a 
bad end to so much good fortune, flung his most 
precious possession, his ring, into the sea; and 
when this was accidentally restored to him, the 
friend took leave, sure that some overwhelming 
calamity was about to fall upon the man so unduly 
favoured by the fates. Macavray’s loss of the 
Edinburgh election, some years ago, was his 
Porycratss’ ring, not flung, indeed, but dropping 
unwillingly into the sea; and the last few months 
have restored it to him. Let us not share the 
alarm of Porycrates’ friend. Our other his- 
torian of England, Lord Manon, has been 
diversifying his preparation of a seventh and 
final volume, and perhaps his manipulation of 
the remains of the late Sir Ronert Peet, by a 
skirmish with JarEp Sparks, the Yankee bio- 
grapher of WasutNGTon and of the other worthies 
of the American Revolution. Lord Manon had 
charged Sparks with altering and adding-to 
expressions of WasutneTon’s, in his Letters and 
Dispatches. There have been replies by Sparks, 
and rejoinders by Lord Manon. No doubt 
remains that SparKs did alter, but that he did 
not add; and Lord Manon has withdrawn the 
latter charge, in a tone of dignified apology. 
Remembering the general character of the 
Yankees in their social life and their literature, 
it is amusing to peruse the list of Sparks’ alter- 
ations. Wherever Wasuineton had made use 
of a good, strong, homely, idiomatic phrase, sich 
as “ flea-bite,” “persons of that kidney,” and so 
forth, the anxious Sparks has substituted some 
tame but unexceptionable periphrasis. For when 
your Yankee does set up for gentility in life or in 
literature, it is a gentility of the most thorough- 
going kind, 

The Literary Gentleman of The Times news- 
paper has been pleased lately, apropos of Mr. 
Harpy’s Life of Lord Langdale, to deliver a 
formal verdict on the state of our historical and 
biographical literature. With such living histo- 
rians as Macavutay, Hatiam, and Manoy, he 
thinks we have no reason to complain of the con- 
dition and prospects of that department of our 
literature. But English biography, he is graciously 
pleased to think, is dying out with English cock- 
fighting and the English drama; certainly, it has 
long been, and now is, in a bad way. Look at 
our Lake poets, the divinities of a large portion 
of the risen and rising generation. CoLERIDGE 
—let us not dwell upon what called itself a bio- 
graphy of him! Sournery’s was not a “ Life” at 
all; but a correspondence with biographical notes; 
and in the case of Worpswortn, the correspon- 
dence was as badly selected from as the notes 
were meagre and uninstructive. Is Moors’s 
Byron, is Locxnart’s Scott, really and truly a 
biography? Clearly not. Have our statesmen 
and men of action fared much better than our 
authors? Let Tomurine’s Pitt, let Matcoim’s 
Clive, let Gieia’s Warren Hastings, answer in the 
negative. The Literary Gentleman of The Times 
echoes our own regret, expressed some time ago, 
that the life of Tom Moore should have fallen 
into the hands of the noble author of Hssays by a 
Gentleman who has left his Lodgings, and is thank- 
ful that Tom himself has done so much for his 
own biography, that Lord Jonn Russett will be 
tempted to do little. But how remedy the matter? 
Looked at practically, Life-writing divides itself 
into two categories. In the one case, the cele- 
brated man appoints his own biographer; thus 
the late Sir Ropert Peer bequeathed his memory 
to the care of Lord Manon and Mr. Carpwe tt. 
and his Lordship is understood to havwe had a 
similar honour bestowed upon him by the Duke 








of Wettineton. Here there is clearly no help 
for it. In the other case, the publisher, to whom 
the necessary correspondence and other material 
belong, fixes on the biographical artist. Who 
can hinder him? In the present unregulated and 
chaotic state of literature, without recognised 
distinction of rank or merit, it 1s natural that the 
publisher should apply to a Lord——a kind of 
man that every Englishman is said to love. 

However, what there may be amiss in literature 
is likely soon to be put to rights; for are there 
not no less than two associations getting fairly 
under way, that are to “organise literature” at 
last? Was there not yesterday evening, the 31st 
of August, a banquet given at Manchester, in 
honour of the Guild of Literature and Art, and 
“ Manchester men,” slow to part with their money, 
put down five-and-twenty shillings a-piece not 
merely for a supper, but to hear the coming 
“organisation of literature” expounded by a 
Butwer and a Dickens, authors of cosmic fame, 
by a Forster, editor of The Examiner, a Lemon, 
editor of Punch;—the Dii majorum gentium of the 
British Literary Olympus? Will not, this very 
night, Wednesday the Ist, the Free Trade Hall of 
that great town, be crammed to suffocation with 
the beauty and fashion, and wealth of Lancashire, 
to see the Literary Profession dignified by the 
acting of its chief members in Used Up, Charles 
XIT., and “a new and original farce,” Mr. Night- 
ingale’s Diary? Has not an “ incorporation 
according to act of Parliament” been bestowed 
upon another Society which also is to “ organise 
literature,” conducted by the Dii minorum gentium 
of the British Literary Olympus, a Lewes, a 
Tuornton Hunt, an Ancus Reacu; which having 
arrived at that stage of progress is distributing 
its papers; and Mr. Grave uses this opportunity 
of acknowledging their receipt ? 

We have already taken our stand upon the 
declaration that what is most pressingly needed 
for literary men is publicity in the case of contri- 
butors to the periodical and newspaper press, and 
in the case of writers of books, international 
copyright with America. But no one, surely, 
unless he were in a very bad humour, could find 
it in his heart to say a word against either of these 
two Societies. It is pleasant to see literary men 
associating themselves in any way; let the Guild 
of Literature and Art, and the Athenzum Insti- 
tute go on and prosper! The Guild concerns 
itself with the literary man while he lives; the 
Institute with his family when he dies. In both 
cases, you pay a contribution to a general fund, 
which is to be very much augmented by the sub- 
scriptions of wealthy persons. The Guild, if you 
are a young man of genius, gives you so much a 
year for so many years; if you are an old worn- 
out man of genius, it gives you a home into 
the bargain; the Institute, on the other hand, 
augments, out of a subscribed fund, the sum after 
death puchasable by an ordinary Life Insurance 
premium. Happy English Author! Be one 
MICHELE, a Jew, and Lord Patmerston will 
make you Consul-General at St. Petersburg! Be 
Brrcu, a Man of “The World,” and my Lord 
CLARENDON will put his hand deep into his pocket 
and know no end of generosity towards you! Be 
a Man of Genius, young or old, and behold! what 
things these Guilds and Institutes have in store 
for you! 

Not only was Manchester yesterday, not only 
was Manchester to-day, to be glorified by the 
presence of the chief promoters of the Guild of 
Literature and Art, but they and other notabili- 
ties are again to-morrow to “assist” there at 
another great literary celebration—the opening 
of the Manchester Free Library. The Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Manchester, the “ friend 
of ARNOLD” is to be there, and my Lord of 
ELLESMERE, the translator of Faust, and Sir 
James STepHEN, the Edinburgh Reviewer and 
History Professor from Cambridge, and Mr. 
Monckton Mirngs, the musical poet, and last 
not least, Mr. W. M. Tuackeray, whom ail the 
world has heard of. On Friday week, the bur- 
vesses of Manchester were polled to know whether 
they would impose on themselves a rate (under 
Mr. Ewarr’s Act) to support the Institution, 
consisting of a Library of Reference, of 16,000 
volumes, and a Free Lending Library of 5,000 
volumes, purchased by voluntary subscriptions 
amounting to 12,000/., 8007. of which was sub- 
scribed by the working-people, in 20,000 little 
sums. Four thousand burgesses voted for the 
rate, and only forty against it! 

When we spoke last of the new Manchester 
Library, we made a passing reference to a certain 
{lumpHREY CuerHaM, a Manchester merchant of 
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the seventeenth century, who without public 
rates, or the speeches of li notabilities, 
founded and endowed for ever not only what is 
to this day the freest public library in Britain, 
but an educational hospital for a fixed number of 
Manchester urchins. Since then, we have been 
admitted, through the courtesy of Mr. TueEep, 
the eminent sculptor, to view his model of what 
promises to be a noble colossal statue of old 
Humpnrey, to be executed by him at the 
charges of a Manchester gentleman educated on 
CuetTHam’s foundation, and who now repays his 
sixteenth-century benefactor by erecting a marble 
statue of him in Manchester Cathedral. Some of 
the Edinburgh “ Herioters,” too, are applying 
for leave to erect a statue of old Gzorce Herriot 
in one of the vacant niches of Sir Watter Scort’s 
new monument. 

Not only has our light literature migrated to 
the provinces; tat our heavy also, witness the 
meeting of the Archeological Association at 
Newark, under the patronage of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and that of the Archzological Insti- 
tution at Newcastle, under the patronage of 
another Duke, his Grace of Northumberland. 
Alas! modern English archeology (since Dr. 
Dryaspvst departed), seems incapable, whether 
in London or in the provinces, of producing any- 
thing, save some innocent enjoyment to the 
archeologists themselves. The only topic of inte- 
rest touched on at these provincial meetings was 
Rosin Hoop, whose name and fame are dear to 
the popular mind. One learned gentleman proved 
elaborately that Rosin had existed, another 
learned gentleman, quite as elaborately, that he 
had not: so that there came no more out of their 
efforts than out of the contest of the Kilkenny 
cats. The day of learned societies is gone, and 
were they to sell their collected transactions at a 
halfpenny a ton, Mr. GLApsToNE would not be a 
whit the more likely to find them extensively in 
the houses of his acquaintances. 

In the disposal of its patronage, the present 
government, like the last, and indeed like all 
governments, more or less, since the Reform Bill, 
keeps a steady eye on the claims, or supposed 
claims, of literature, pure and political. Mr. 
Matrnew Barnes was once made Recorder of 
Hull, and afterwards President of the Poor Law 
Board because (what a reason! ) he was brother 
to that embodiment of prosperous dullness, Mr. 
Epwarp Barnes, the Editor of The Leeds Mercury. 
The former post has now been conferred on Mr. 
Samvet WarrkeEN, the author of The Diary of a 
Late Physician, and of Ten Thousand a Year. Is 
the Rev. Mr. HernaMANn made an inspector of 
schools, because he is a man of talents merely, or 
because he is also son of the Editor of The New- 
castle Journal? A son of Mr. RicHarp Forp, the 
author of The Handbook of Spain, and a constant 
contributor to The Quarterly teidee, has received 
a diplomatic appointment in Italy. That won- 
derful man, Mr. G. P. R. James (who has just 
published his seventieth novel!) has been made 
Consul at Norfolk in the United States. 

From that region a new minister is missioned 
to our court, not Dane WEBSTER, aS was ex- 
pected, but a Mr. Incersoit who is said to be a 
man of taste and cultivation; so much the better 
for our chances of a law of International Copy- 
right. The departing minister, Mr. Lawrence, 
has been on a visit to Sir Epwarp Butwer 
Lytton, at Knebworth; nor need we fear but 
that the literary Baronet impressed upon his 
diplomatic guest the feeling of people here with 
respect to such a measure. Meanwhile, a deadly 
blow has been just struck at literary piracy every- 
where, and that under circumstances which reflect 
high credit on the government of the French 
republic. A new commercial treaty was lately 
being ‘negotiated between France and Belgium, 
and the “ mercantile interests ” of both countries 
were impatient for its execution. But the French 
government steadily refused to entertain any 
commercial treaty which did not include the sup- 
pression of the Belgian piracy of French books; 
and by a firm persistence, it has succeeded; so 
far, at least, as the assent of the Belgian govern- 
ment goes. What a clamour there would have 
been in this country from the political heads of the 
materialist school, the Conwess, and Friend 
Brores, and Mittrwer Guissons, if our govern- 
ment, from a regard to the interests of mere 
writers of books, had delayed for a moment the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty! 

Our remarks, a fortnight ago, on the manage- 
ment of Literary Institutions, are confirmed and 
elucidated by an advertisement now appearing for 
a Curator for the Public Library and Museum at 








Warrington. The gentleman sought for is not 
only to have the highest qualifications, not only 
to devote his whole time to the institution, not 
only to be both a bibliographer and a natural his- 
torian, but he is to bring with him a member of 
his family, a wife if possible, who also is to devote 
her time to the institution. A large family of 
small children would be objectionable, however, 
says the advertisment; so that we suppose the 
curator and his wife are to be separated on the 
workhouse principle. And how much is to be 
given to the pair for their exertions? Lodging 
and fifty guineas a year! What would Lord 
Ma.tmespury’s French cook say to such an 
arrangement for himself and Madame? Why a 
married pair of Warrington factory operatives 
would scorn it, and to them “the large family of 
small children ” is a boon and not the reverse! 
FRANK GRAVE. 








THE AUTHOR’S WORKSHOP. 
NO. II. 

The Happy Family—Liberté, Egalite, Fraterniteé— 
The Rights of Woman—Toleration—Hospitality— 
The Next-of-Kin—Duchess of Cornwall. 

Tr ever there was a true Republic in this world, 

it exists in the reading-rooms of the British 

Museum. We do not mean a literary, but, to all 

intents and purposes, a social republic. Whatever 

title may distinguish an individual out of doors, 
he leaves with his cane or umbrella in the en- 
trance-lobby. There is no respect of persons, in 
the form of special seats or supererogatory atten- 
tion; and our acquaintance, the poor poet in rusty 
brown, receives the same suit and service as the 
bishop or baron. All sit on plain cushioned 
chairs—all fare at the same table—each selecting 
the food he likes best, without detriment to his 
neighbour; and all slake their thirst in what 
beverage intellectual they may think proper. My 
neighbour, this morning, is a man who intrenches 
himself in folios and quartos—an omniverous 
biped—a book glutton, with infinite powers of 
digestion—a human boa, whom I will undertake 
to back against the blanket-swallowing reptile 
in the Zoological Gardens. I am a single-book 
man, he a polybiblist; but I can respect his pre- 
judices, as he respects mine. We can be happy 
together, both dipping into the same inkstand, 
and, occasionally, both into the same snuff-box. To 
my certain knowledge, the withered gentleman on 
the opposite side has been studying the Post-office 
Directory for at least three years; and another, a 
superannuated Son of Mars, must by this time 
have all the Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
play-bills for the last fifty years by heart. They 
are his daily fare, so no thanks tohim. But no 
one quarrels with the taste or appetite of another. 

Here is a “ great gun” of the “ Quarterly” at his 

Spanish onions; here a dramatic caterer at French 

mustard; and here a pariah of Fortune stuffing 

on Bengalee, or some other species of Indian rice. 

Rank and title are merged in the “reader” or 

student, and really droll tableaux are constantly 

exhibited. Thus we have seen Henny of Exeter, 
apron and all, sitting next to a dissenting cler- 
gyman fearfully heterodox on the subject of pre- 
venient grace; and, in another part of the room, 
his antagonist, GorHAM, wading neck-deep into 
the ocean of controversial theology, with intent 
to submerge his diocesan: and there has been no 
breach of the peace. We have seen the orthodox 
in politics, Lord Manon, seated opposite to 

Chartist Wirt1am Lovett; and no daggers have 

been drawn. There is our friend the Colonel, a 

mighty man of war, and mighty in snuff, talking 

blandly with a Friend in drab, a member of the 

Peace Society. Here is Macavray, with his one 

hook, absorbed, biting his nails, as his wont is, 

and quite unconscious of the proximity of the 
author of Lays of the Blacking Bottle, and of in- 
numerable stanzas celebrating the “cumbersome 
disguises,” as Mitton hath it, of coat and waist- 
coat, for EzekieL Hapakkak and Son. - At the 
end of a table on the left sits Sir Epwarp 

Butwer Lytton, so very smart and unexcep- 

tionable in the outer man, and at his elbow a 

greasy man, much read in classic lore, but vastly 

unsavoury; and no vase of rose-water stands 
between them. Under the shade of the high wall 
of books on the right, Dickens is diving into the 

Newgate Calendar in search of Lord GrorcE 

Gorpon and Barnasy Runce; and Mr. Ricnarp 

SwIveELter, who has stolen from his office for an 

hour, sits by his side munching a biscuit, and 

turning over the leaves of the Racing Calendar, in 
search of the pedigree of some Running Rein or 

Nancy. 








In our blic, moreover, the of wi 
are not nor has it the 
sentiment of chivalry. The lady may have her 
one book or twenty, and she is not confined to 
Minerva novels and pigmy treatises on crochet; 
nor is she looked upon as a blue because she 
studies learned works in science and philosophy, 
and plunges boldly into huge quartos in dead and 
living languages. SILVERPEN, pale and intelligent, 
has several works on political economy before 
her; Jutra Kavanacu is e in French 
history; Miss C. is absor' in the Journal 
Mathématique, and fame reports that she is ca- 
pable of filling the professorial chair of Dr 
Morean himself. The quiet young girl sitting 
so unobtrusively at the bottom of the room is said 
to know no end of Persian and Sanskrit. Here, 
too, are keen-sighted Harriet Martineau and 
clever AGNES STRICKLAND, and learned and most 
industrious Mrs. GREEN (better known, perhaps, as 
Mary Ann Woop), and accomplished ExizaBetu 
Lynw, all pursuing their own independent studies 
without let or hinderance, and preparing the 
book or essay which is to place them on intel- 
lectual equality with authors of the sterner sex. 

Our Republic, farther, is distinguished by hos- 
pitality, and the facility with which the stranger 
acquires the rights of citizenship. His reading- 
ticket is his Act of Naturalization, and admits him 
at once to all the privileges of the workshop. 
Here we have seen the Brahmin, the Mussulman, 
the Armenian, the Bhuddist, and the Jew; and 


no shock has been given to our Christian nerves: | 


here, too, the Red Republican, the Democrat, the 
Revolutionist, the Socialist, the Royalist, the 
Loco-foco, the Whig, Tory, and Radical; and our 
own political creed has not been endangered. Con- 
tinental tyrannies and political convulsions have 
added many strange members to our Republic. 
Some years ago there was a sudden influx of 
Poles. Prevented any longer from wielding the 
sword, they came here to wield the pen. Their 
literary labours did not clothe their backs nor 
cover their feet, and, goodness knows, whether 
they procured them the exiguous crust to stay 
the cravings of the belly. But here they had, at 
least, shelter from the summer’s sun and the 
winter’s cold and rain, with books and pens ad 
libitum. They were the first to arrive, and the 
last to depart. One of them, a most intelligent, 
but, in other respects, a wild man, an effort was 
made to reclaim. The benevolent superintendent, 
with the greatest delicacy, made him a present of 
arazor and soap, hoping to improve his hirsute 
and rather oily countenance, and to make him 
more presentable. It was of no use: the razor 
was bartered for an old classic at a book-stall, 
and the soap, it is said, went for a pig’s trotter at 
the corner of a street in St. Giles’s. He was a 
bibliomaniac; and presents of upper and under 
garments were carried to the first sign of the 
Lombards to be cashed, and the cash was carried 
to the book-stall. After the Poles, came the 
French and Italian refugees, with a sprinkling of 
Germans, and these, too, were admitted into our 
Republic. On almost the identical chair, and at 
the same table where Louis NapPoveEon sat, after 
his escape from Ham, was sitting, the other day, 
little dapper Louris Branc, in turn an exile. 
Turers, Guizot, Mazzin1, Gavazzi, are all 
adopted brethren. Kossurn as yet has not made 
his appearance, but he may one day; and the 
Magyar will not be offended by the presence of 
the Austrian. In these brief remarks, we trust 
we have clearly demonstrated that in the Author’s 
Workshop exists the purest, the most tolerant, 
and most catholic Republic in the universe. 


Where there are many men, of course there are 
many minds, and many varieties of pursuit; and 
these latter make us acquainted with some odd 
and whimsical specimens of human nature. The 
workshop, indeed, we have heard called a refuge 
for incurables, and we must confess to having 
known a few, who have been seriously damaged in 
the region of the sinciput, sent here by friends or 
guardians to keep them out of mischief. There 
appear, too, occasionally, some of the class of be- 
lievers in the existence of mines of wealth, to be 
discovered through the agency of old manuscripts, 
old newspapers, and lists of unclaimed dividends. 
These have had uncles or other relations who 
went out to the Indies poor, but who died rich, 
leaving their wealth to poor relations at home. 
Then they have been told of an advertisement 
which appeared in The Daily Advertiser or Times, 
some thirty or forty years ago, applying for next- 
of-kin to come forward “to hear of something to 
their advantage;” and this intelligence is some- 
times mingled with whispered suspicions that the 
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village attorney has already seen the advertise- 
ment, personated the veritable “ Next-of-kin,” 
and obtained the uncle’s legacy, which has enabled 
him to retire from business, and to purchase his 
fine estate, the Longlands. In Scotland it is 
generally the Laird who is whispered to have been 
the culprit in such cases. The delusion is agree- 
able, and takes full possession of “ Next-of-kin’s” 
mind. He makes farther inquiry, and meets 
with one who has heard of, and another who 
believes he read, the said advertisement, when it 
first appeared. It is astonishing how rapidly the 
faith of “ Next-of-kin” grows and strengthens, and 
impels him to take a journey to London, where, 
in the British Museum, he will find, as he is told, 
all the newspapers and advertisements that have 
ever been printed. He gathers together his sub- 
stance, borrows money of relations, who are not 
indisposed to assist him, as they, too, feel a 
private interest in the matter, but wisely keep it 
a secret that they intend to prefer a claim upon 
the uncle’s legacy should “ Next-of-kin” be suc- 
cessful; and, provided with a letter to the county 
member, from the parish minister, commending 
the legacy hunter to his kind offices, he leaves his 
distant village, and arrives at length in London. 
The county member speedily gets rid of “ Next- 
of-kin,” by giving him a letter, which procures 
his admission into the Author’s Workshop. Not 
quite a hundred years ago, such a one, labouring 
under strong golden delusions, presented himself— 
a sturdy vacant-looking rustic, from a remote 
district of the North. Such a helpless mass of flesh 
and blood we have rarely witnessed. He stared as 
a sinner might stare if suddenly introduced to a 
company of angels, and it was with some difficulty 
he could tell his errand. He was received, how- 
ever, with due civility, and a volume of The Times 
he asked for was laid before him. He had gumption 
enough to open the book, and that was all. 
Leaning back in his chair, he began staring with 
all his might at the ceiling, open-mouthed, as if 
expecting some inspiration to drop from above, to 
help him to understand his book, or to fill these 
“ponderous jaws,” we could not, of course, tell 
which. At length, having some dim notion pro- 
bably that the age of miracles is past, he relaxed 
his gaze, and betook himself to far more profitable 
occupation—not to reading, but to eating. Slice 
after slice, and hunk after hunk, of what looked like 
bread and fat bacon, disappeared with a rapidity 
truly wonderful. It would have been rude to 
count the number of slices, as it would have 
been in vain to have calculated the cubic con- 
tents of that extraordinary luncheon. How- 
ever helpless in other respects, he confirmed all 
beholders that he was not helpless as a trencher- 
man. An hour or more passed, when some one 
asked him if he had had any success in his 
search? He had not turned a single leaf—he 
could not read a letter. Help the man! Adver- 
tisement hunting, to the best of readers, is, ac- 
cording to the proverb, like hunting for a needle 
in a bottle of hay, and here had this poor fellow 
made a journey of several hundred miles on such 
a venture, and not master of even his a, d, c! 
He was really an object of compassion. Acting 
upon advice kindly given, for several pitied his 
state of darkness, he next day brought with him 
one who could read, and the search commenced 
in earnest. Day after day and week after week 
the columns of Zhe Times were ransacked, but 
still there was no trace of the advertisement; but 
he was abundantly hopeful, and every next day 
“he was sure to find it.” In time he learned to 
read a little for himself, and discharged his 
assisiant. Now he would find it; and at last did 
find it!—so he believes—so he still says; but no 
one else believes it. He is shortly coming into 
possession of his property, too, and the bounties 
he intends to shower upon all who have assisted 
him surpass belief. We fear he has spent all his 
substance in pursuit of a shadow. We have heard 
that he has been lately considering what shall be 
the style of his carriage, the number of his ser- 
vants, the cut and colour of their liveries, and 
other matters having reference to this estate in 
nubibus. He is far from a solitary instance of the 
next-of-kin mania. We have known saner men 
spending wecks and weeks of time and pounds of 
money on such futile pursuit—futile, at least in 
999 cases of a 1,000. 


This “ Next-of-kin ” was an ignorant man, but 
the Duchess of ConnwaLtwas an educated woman 
and had evidently been brought up in good 
society. She was lady-like in her carriage, 
coherent in speech, shrewd in argument, and sane 
at all points but one. She would have it that 
she was Duchess of CorNwatt, that the whole 





duchy and its revenues of right belonged to her, 
and that for years she had been plundered by 
government, and was determined that she should 
have full restitution of her rights. By no means 
a common woman was the duchess. She did not 
appeal to vulgar newspapers, but to original 
charters and documents in Latin. Her pen was 
ever in motion, and she got through crabbed 
manuscripts and obscure passages in a manner 
which to the uninitiated appeared quite miracu- 
lous. She, too, was ever on the point of com- 
pleting her claim. There was just one charter 
or one link in the chain of her pedigree wanting 
and that she would discover “to-morrow.” She 
spoke so hopefully and so pleasantly on the sub- 
ject of her delusion, that you really felt pity you 
could not believe with her. She has not paid 
the workshop a visit lately, and we much fear 
that the learned and pleasant duchess has passed 
from life. Evzevir ALpvs. 








THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
PRESS: 


SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO. IX. 


THE EXAMINER. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, the 2nd of 
January, 1808, if you had stepped into the clerks’ 
room at the Metropolitan War-Office of His 
Britannic Majesty, Georce IIL., it is ten to one 
that you would have found its occupants rather 
idle, either laughing at the jests of one of their 
mates, a gay, handsome, young fellow of three 
and twenty, Lergn Hunt by name, or listening 
with grave surprise while he told how the town 
was next morning to be stormed by the first 
number of a new weekly journal, The Examiner, 
of which he, even he, was to be Editor, and they, 
even they, were of course to be sure to subscribe 
for! Nor if you had then roamed all England 
through, would you have easily fallen in with a 
pleasanter, franker, wittier, more poetic, better read 
young gentleman than this same Leren Hunt; 
like Burxe’s MARIE ANTOINETTE, cheer- 
ing and decorating the elevated sphere (of Grub- 
street) he had just begun to move in. The son of 
an English clergyman of the old school (of more 
parts than prudence) young Hunt, like Corr- 
RIDGE and Cuarves Lamp, had been educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he united something of the 
melodious enthusiasm of the one to a spice of the 
inimitable humour of the other, along with an 
air of gallantry and breeding, if not man-of- 
the-worldish, then man-of-the-townish, which was 


foreign to either of those celebrated men. Hont | 


had read enough to be called accomplished, he 
had a poet’s feeling towards nature, and had pon- 
dered sufficiently on the mystery of existence to 
be serious without being sad; for indeed his mind 
was born, so to speak, with a smile upon its face, 
and dwelt and dwells by instinct in the pleasant 
and sunny places of creation and literature. His 


fond parent had published a volume of his boyish | 


verses, on the strength of which the youth had 
been noticed by literary seniors, and Lord Srp- 
mMoUTH, a patron of his father’s, had given him a 
place in the War-office, which he went into not 
long before The Examiner was started, and, every 
way unfit for, quitted not long after. He knew 
Cuavucer and Spenser, Ariosto and SHake- 
SPEARE by heart, the divinities of Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, and the personages of CeRvANTES and 
Fretprne’s novels were more real to him than 
most of the men and women he lived with; but 
alas! for arithmetic and BensaMIn FRANKLIN its 
apostle, he had the insurmountable repugnance 
of Mr. Haroup Skrpore himself; what was he 


to do in the War-office, if more genial work were | 


elsewhere to be had? Some three years before, 
his brother Jonn had started a newspaper, 


The News, probably a commonplace publication | 


enough, but which had at least one lively feature 
in it, for LE1GH was its theatrical critic! Theatres 
and the drama and actors formed then infinitely 
more than now, a stirring portion of the talk of 
the town; and the young gentleman soon acquired 
a sort of celebrity in circles which would not now- 
a-days relax a feature if all the play-houses in 
Europe were any night burnt to the ground; even 
“great actors” were held in awe, by the smart 
criticisms of “that boy,” as they called him. 
Leicu and his friends said to each other and to 
themselves, “ Why should this wit and sentiment, 
this fine style and happy allusiveness, be limited 
to theatrical criticism? Did not the wits and 
dramatists of Queen ANNE’s time, the STEELES 
and Apprsons and Swirts edit political news- 
papers—Swirr an Examiner, and ADDISON a 
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Whig Examiner ?—here is a name to our hand.” 
Leien had no strong political feeling of a personal 
or partizan kind, and no fund of what is solemnly 
called “political information.” But he knew the 
Philosophical Dictionary by heart, and hated 
tyranny and war. He had read DeLotme and 
Buiackstone, and admired the theory of the 
British Constitution, a very different thing from 
its actuality. Nothing, too, could be more dull 
and unintellectual than the metropolitan journal- 
ism of that time—save the provincial journalism 
of this. Could not one import literature and its 
allusions with a little wit and poetry and eloquence 
into the politics of the day, and still enjoy oneself 
in the more congenial field of theatrical criticism? 
Like a brave and clever young man, LEIGH 
buckled-to to his task, and with his brother for 
co-proprietor, and the motto from Swrrt: “ Party 
is the madne:3 of many for the gain of a few,” 
on Sunday, the 3rd of January, 1808, he 
launched No. I. of The Examiner. 


It was the year after the battle of Jena and its 
corollary, the treaty of Tilsit, it was the year before 
the battle of Wagram, and the glory and power 
of NaPo.eon were therefore about to culminate. 
But war and its glories were hateful to the young 
student of The Philosophical Dictionary, and in the 
very first number of The Examiner, the Corsican 
hero was gaily quizzed. The opening article of the 
journal has a solemn title which seems to refer it 
to the region of what the French call La haute 
politique ; “on the separation of Russia from the 
British Interest,” and is from the pen of the young 
gentleman himself. Instead of a stately disquisi- 
tion, however, the town was treated to some 
pleasant satire, in which the Emperor ALEXAN- 
DER is quizzed like Tom or John, and every sub- 
scriber to The Examiner is put on a perfect 
equality with the Autocrat of all the Russias, 
and called a goose if he is so foolish as to wonder 
at such a trifle as an Imperial caprice. After the 
dull partizan bluster which was then the news- 
paper staple, this gay airy style of treating 
politics was amazingly relished, and the paper 
made at once a decided hit. For the unpolitical 
| reader there was literary speculation, theatrical 
| criticism, and so forth, not confined to matters of 
| the day, but with the historical scope and grasp 
| of a Quarterly Review. That division of labour 
| so prevalent now in our periodical literature, from 
| which has sprung the creation of a number of 
| journals each devoted to a special subject, was far 
| from commonly practised then, and The Examiner 
| without ceasing to be a newspaper, was at the 
| same time an agreeable and intellectual weekly 
magazine. Many of Hunt’s pleasantest miscel- 
laneous papers, appeared in Zhe Examiner, and 
| those which he wrote in conjunction with Haziirr 
| under the title of The Round Table, were repub- 

lished in a separate form, and are known to all 
| readers of the British Essayists. 

| Solong as the lively satire of The Examiner 
| was directed against war and foreign powers, no 
great recoil was to be expected; but when the 
Prince Regent and proud English statesmen 
| found themselves treated in this de haut en bas 
style, they were almost more galled than by the 
coarse invectives of a Coppett; and in those days 
of prosecution and persecution of the press, The 
Examiner soon became a favourite target for the 
informations of the Attorney-General. During the 
first five years of The Examiner’s career, it under- 
went three prosecutions, and the last of these, for 
some trifling banter on the personal appearance 
of the Prince Regent, was such that the brothers 
| Hunt had to pay to the tune of 2,000/., and suffer 
| an imprisonment of two years each. Before and 
since there have been many imprisonments of 
literary people, and we owe not only two books 
| of M. Proupuon, but Don Quixote and The Pil- 
grim’s Progress partly no doubt to the imaginative 
solitude of the dungeon. But of all literary 
| imprisonments on record, that of Lercu Hunt's 
| in Horsemonger Gaol, is the most cheerful; who 
| can forget his transformation of his cell into “ the 
| handsomest room on that side the water,” the walls 
papered with a trellis of roses, the ce'ling painted 
as sky and clouds, the barred windows hidden by 
Venetian blinds,- and to crown all, the musical 
jingle of the poet’s piano? Or the Ci-tinguished 
visitors who here, for the first time too, turned 
| the captivity into an ovation? Tom Moore and 
| Lord Byron, Hazuirr pausing pclitely on the 
| threshold, Jeremy Bentuam playing at battledor» 
and suggesting an improvement in the construc- 
tion of shuttlecocks; Barnes, afterwards Editor 
of The Times, with his yet handsome face, and 
not yet wholly wedded to his Fre:prxe and his 
bottle! So that, with the composition of the 
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story of Rimini, Lerten Hunt might echo the | 
saying of the French lady who, when asked where | 
freedom was to be found, replied: ‘In the 
Bastille!” 

It was in the year of 1815, that what the world | 
calls peace was restored to Europe, and what the | 
world calls freedom to LeicnH Hunt; and from | 
this time forward, till it passed into other hands, 
the fortunes of The Examiner gradually declined. | 
The triumph of Absolutism on the continent, the | 
little way made by Democracy in England, the | 
tactics of the Whig party, and the peculiarities | 
of the Hunts’ position, all contributed to this de- 
cline. The Whigs of those days were not the 
Whigs of the Reform Bill time, whom Mr. 
FonBLANQUE supported; but timorous in their | 
politics and their policy. ‘Those were the days | 
when Lord Joun Russerri learned to speak in | 
favour of a Corn Law. Hunt was then what we 
now call a Radical. Middle-class Radicalism be- 
came quiescent and dispirited; and The Examiner | 
was too polished, too intellectual, and too dear, to 
command the support of the masses; nor were 
there then workable those sources of income | 
which now chiefly support the high-class weekly | 
newspapers. And then, too, remember the dis- 
like for Franxiin, and the ignorance of arith- | 
metic! While, however, The Examiner was 
drooping, and Hunt projecting and executing 
his unfortunate (in one sense) journey to Italy, 
another young gentleman was studying politics in | 
Bentuam and style in Swrrt, who was destined | 
to repair its breaking fortunes, and give it a new 
and more vigorous existence. Of a family known 
for its contributions to English jurisprudence, Mr. 
AtBany Fonpiangur, long editor of The 
Examiner, and still a steady contributor to its 
columns, was born about the commencement of 
the present century; and, destined for the bar, 
was placed in the office of Mr. Currry, the emi- 
nent special pleader. Here, while he acquired that 
knowledge of the details of English law, which 
he has turned so often to account in articles on 
the administration of justice, his vigorous intel- 
lect was sharpened by a contact with the subtleties 
of special pleading, and a natural admiration for 
Bentuam, the law reformer, ripened into a 
discipleship of BentHam as a philosopher and 
legislator in general. Fond of the sea, of yacht- | 
ing and of manly English sports, FoNBLANQUE | 
grew familiar with what is robust in the character 
of the English lower classes, who had in him for 
many a yeara stout advocate of their social 
rights. Well read in general literature, but espe- 
cially in the greater and lesser humorists of Eng- 
land and France, Fonsianqve had laid up a store 
of illustration, racy, laughter-moving, fresh, yet 
not unfamiliar, far better calculated to tell ona 
“mixed audience,” than are the refined allusions 
of his predecessor. And when, some years before 
the French Revolution of 1830, he became sole 
proprietor and editor of The Examiner, circum- 
stances were beginning to be auspicious for such 
an enterprise. That tide of reform which, taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune, and which, in 
1832 was to sweep all before it, was once more 
beginning to swell, and helped The Examiner for- 
ward towards the wished-for shore. Prosecutions 
of the Press were frequent, but the frequency 
was the convulsive effort that precedes death; and, 
though no paper has ever said bolder things than 
The Examiner under Fonsianave, we do not re- 
member that it has ever been prosecuted for libel. 
Mr. FonBianqve has collected his chief political 
essays in the work, England under Seven Adminis- 
trations, and so widely known and appreciated is 
their peculiar merit, that to praise or criticise 
them were superfluous. Under his early manage- 
ment, The Examiner was the really potent organ 
of the philosophical Radicals, and commanded 
everywhere by its wit and vigour, an attention 
which was refused to the elaborate dullness of 
The Westminster Review. 

Leicu Hunt had combined, in his own person, 
the political and literary departments of the 
journal, but early in Mr. Fonstanque’s manage- 
ment, these were divided, and the literary depart- 
ment, so modified as to become popularly 
successful, was confided to the present editor of 
The Examiner, Mr. Joun Forster. Born at 
Newcastle in 1812, and while a boy surprising his 
friends by the possession of pocket-money, which 
he had earned by contributions to periodicals, a 
good scholar, amember of the Inner Temple, and 
of great energy of character, Mr. Forster was 
the first to bestow upon the literary criticism of 
the newspaper press the importance which it now 
possesses. Instead of composing essays on gene- 
ral literary topics, Forster set to work to con- 


| 














duct his department with the view which had 
influenced the origmators of the great Quarterly 
Reviews,—to estimate and control the progress 
of the national literature. By noticing imme- 
diately on its appearance every work of the 
slightest merit, by converting what in other 
newspapers were puffs into criticisms careful and 
scholarly, and by heartiness of praise where 
praise was felt to be due, Mr. Forster suc- 
ceeded in making the literature of The Examiner 
as prominent an element of its popularity and 
success as was its politics. On the criticism of 
theatricals likewise, Forster brought to bear the 
same energy and discrimination, and gradually 
rose to be both, with publishers and managers, 
perhaps the one most influential critic of the 
metropolitan press. With authors, too, his ver- 
dicts had naturally weight, and we have heard of 
such a poet as ALFRED TEeNNyson being found 
with a copy of The Examiner beside him, labour- 
ing to modify expressions which had incurred its 
formal censure. In other respects, Mr. Forster is 
known as the author of most of the spirited Lives 
of the British Statesmen in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia, a work which he chiefly is reported to have 
composed in the marvellously short space of eight 
months. When The Foreign Quarterly Review 


| passed into the hands of Messrs. CHAPMAN and 


Haut, Forsrer, as editor, infused into it a spirit 
which it never possessed before or afterwards. 
When Dickens quitted the editorship of The 
Daily News, that journal was entrusted to 
Forster; but the conduct of two such news- 
papers as the News and The Examiner was too 
much even for him, and he surrendered the 
management of the former. For with the return 
of the Whigs to power in 1847, a situation in the 
Board of Trade, vacated by the well-known sta- 
tistician Mr, Porter, was offered to and accepted 
by Fonsiangue, who still holds it. Forster 
then became sole editor of The Examiner, political 
and literary, but contributes occasionally to The 
Edinburgh and North British Reviews, a very 
amusing article in the latter on “Foreign So- 
cialism” (not alluded to in our notice of that 
periodical), was from his pen. That FonBLANQUE 
still writes copiously in The Examiner is evi- 
dent to all judges of style. Mr. Forster has been 
accused of being too lavish in his praise of 
established celebrities, like Macreapy, Butwer 
and Dickens. But, if so, let it be remembered 
how steadily he drew attention to writers like 
CarRLyYLeE and Lanpor, when neither of them 
could be called popular, if, indeed, the latter be 
popular even yet. Nor let his fine Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith be forgotten,—so patient and affection- 
ate a delineation of the career of a man who lived 
and died poor, and of whose miserable failings and 
eccentricities the kindly treatment in that Life 
testifies to a disinterested generosity of character. 
In all that concerns the advocacy of the claims 
of literature to a suitable recognition from the 
public and the state, Mr. Forster deserves the 
thanks of the profession. He is an active pro- 
moter of the new Guild of Literature and Art, 
and whatever its practical failings as a scheme, 
the motives of its founders are not to be ques- 
tioned. 

That The Examiner of 1852 is not in tone and 
spirit The Examiner of 1832, is an obvious remark, 
and might form a good text for a discourse on the 
political history of the last twenty years. But 
the change, when we come to look at the matter 
closely, does not merit a hostile criticism. The 
Weekly Dispatch itself is not the incendiary pub- 
lication that it used to be; and a gradual mode- 
ration of tone and aim characterizes the progress 
of most of the successful English newspapers now 
extant. One political conclusion may be drawn 
from, and one commercial reason may be assigned 
for, the change in the tone of The Examiner. The 
conclusion is that the Benthamite Radicalism, of 
which FonBLANQve was once the cleverest public 
supporter, has been found limited, impracticable, 
and, from the history of events in France, not 
worth being realized even it it were practicable. 
So late as 1836, FonBLANQUE wrote articles in 
favour of O’ConneEtt’s scheme for reforming the 
House of Lords by converting it from a hereditary 
into an elective assembly. Reform of the House 
of Lords is a topic that is still occasionally 
handled: but how different the new scheme of 
Peers for life appointed by the Sovereign from 
men of intellectual eminence—how different from 
O’ConnELt’s (and once FonsBtanqur’s) revolu- 
tionary measure. This is the one conclusion— 
the commercial reason we believe to be the 
development of a new cheap newspaper-literature, 
the organ of the ultra-radicalism of the working 








classes. When, at the Reform -Bill time; For- 
BLANQUE held up to ridicule interference with the 
amusements of the working people, when he 
sneered at middle-class respectability, and at the 
wealth of the Church, The Examiner was almost 
alone:—the working classes had no newspapers 
of their own; now they have several, cheap and 
loud enough. Zhe Examiner’s radicalism used to 
be defined to be the radicalism of BuLwer and 
Warp, once M.P. for Sheffield. Where are these 
two gentlemen now? Warp is Commissioner at 
the Ionian Islands, and carries things with a high 
hand there. Burwer is in Parliament, as a 
conservative member for Hertfordshire. Curious! 

Among the contributors of late years to The 
Examiner, two may be briefly noticed, one of them 
an avowed, and the other an unavowed contri- 
butor, Mr. Water Savace Lanpor, and Mr. 
Eyre Evans Crown. Mr. Lanpor is a very 
old English gentleman of fortune, of the old clas- 
sical-republican school of politics, of which he is 
now almost the sole living representative among 
us. A writer of unsurpassed correctness and 
massiveness of style, he has always, on every 
subject, something to say that nobody else would 
have thought of saying, or of saying so; and his 
dictatorial dignity of expression, and the deli- 
berate stateliness with which he invests his most 
trifling thought, along with, perhaps, his time- 
surviving literary reputation, give his little letters 
and articles an interest superior to that which is 
due to them for any intrinsic merit. Mr. CrowE 
is the author of a history of France in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, which he composed when 
resident in Paris. Once the Paris correspondent 
of The Daily News, he became its editor for a 
time, and the present editor, Mr. Knigur Hunt, 
is his successor in that post. Mr. Crowr wrote 
foreign politics for The Examiner, in a spirit of 
the most advanced liberalism—advanced liberalism 
being unexceptionable when applied to—foreign 
affairs! 

At present, one of the chief contributors to the 
literary department of Zhe Examiner is under- 
stood to be a Mr. Morey, once a medical 
man, more recently a teacher in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birkenhead, and the writer of 
fanciful papers in Household Words. Poor Laman 
BLANCHARD, the clever and amiable, was, as is 
well-known, sub-editor of The Examiner. Nay, 
there is a dim tradition in the “ profession” that 
the great Tuackeray himself once discharged 
that function! Wearied sub-editors whisper to 
you this tradition in an envious tone: how he 
sate in some place of entertainment hard by, 
with scissars and a Times newspaper, due mate- 
rials for enjoyment being spread on the table 
before him, and slowly gave careless “copy” to 
endless relays of anxious messengers. Let it be 
left for some future Srravuss of literature to 
eliminate the possible grain of truth that may 
lurk in this gorgeous journalistic mythus! 

Heropotus Smirs. 








ACTORS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


Two very extraordinary cases have lately occupied the 
attention of our law courts, which place in a very 
strange light the mutual responsibilities of actors and 
their critics. One of the cases to which we allude is 
that of Mr. Box Brown, a gentleman of colour, who, 
professing to have escaped from slavery, has now become 
an itinerant lecturer upon the horrors of the existence 
from which he has escaped, illustrating his statements 
by sketches or pictures. On his arrival in the town 
of Wolverhampton, the Editor, or some other gen- 
tleman connected with the local paper, attended his 
first entertainment, and, as is usval in such cases, 
gave in the next number of the journal a criticism 
upon the whole affair. This criticism was not very 
favourable to Mr. Box Brown; it accused him of 
grossly exaggerating the facts, and, indeed, to use a 
technical expression, “cnt him up.” Mr. Box 
Brown, upon this, commenced an action against 
the proprietary of the paper, and gained a verdict of 
1007. The other case is that of Mr. BensamIn 
WessTER, the lessee of the Haymarket and Adglphi 
Theatres, who brought an action of libel at the Liverpool 
Assizes, against the Proprietor of The Manchester 
Guardian, on the strength of the following paragraph: 
“ Festival Performance in Aid of the Local Charities 
(after a complimentary notice of the liberality of Mr. 
Knowles, the dramatist, it went on)—On Saturday we 
announced the programme for four out of the six nights, 
Wednesday and Thursday being left open because of 
the extraordinary neglect of Mr. Webster, lessee of the 
Haymarket Theatre, who, after a letter of larze pro- 
fessions, was written to thrice without deigning any 


answer, and when a pressing telegraphic message at 
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length extorted a reply, it was such as to determine the 
committee to make their arrangements without asking 
any aid from Mr. Webster.” 
Qn the evidence it appeared that Mr. WesstreR had 
received a letter dated the 17th of May, requesting him 
to take a part in the contemplated performances, which 
he.did mot reply to before the 27th of May, when he 
wrote:a letter offering his own and his company’s ser- 
vices, as far as the demands of his own theatre could 
enable him, and that this offer of assistance dwindled 
down ‘to the promise of a single night’s perform- 
ance. Under these circumstances, Mr. WessTER came 
into court to-ask reparation for the damage done to his 
ional character by the paragraph in question, and 
we need scarcely add that the verdict of the jury was 
for the defendant. 

It becomes, therefore,a very grave question, how far 
the journalist is justified in publishing his opinion upon 
those who seek to gain the favour and money of the 
public by dramatic or other representations. We say 
in publishing his opinion; but the question involved 
is really whether he is justified in giving an opinion at 
all. If he cannot condemn, neither can he praise; 
because when praise becomes compulsory the critic 
sinks to the level of a mere hired puffer. The good 
word of the journalist is an advertisement which all 
these gentlemen earnestly covet, and to obtain which 
they will not unfrequently resort to the basest strata- 
gems and the most humiliating concessions: they should, 
therefore, be content to receive his blame. Unless this 
is the footing upon which the relations of the critic and 
the criticised are based, the criticism will be worse than 
useless, and the public will regard it with as much 
suspicion as they now do a flaming ard expensive 
advertisement ; for the natural reflection is, “ how 
awfully must we be robbed to meet the expense of so 
much eulogy.” 

As to Mr. Wester, he will have to pay the penalty 
of his indiscretion in the shape of a heavy bill of costs. 
Mr. Box Brown, indeed, triumphs; but let it be our 
consolation to reflect that all juries are not chosen from 
among the burgesses of Wolverhampton. 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 
(Continued from page 417.) 
Enter Epwarp unobserved. 
Walter ’s love-sick for fame, 

A haughty mistress? How this mad old world 
Reels to its burning grave, shouting forth names 
Like a wild drunkard at his frenzy’s height, 
And those who bear them deem such shoutings, Fame. 
And, smiling, die content. What is thy thought ? 


WALTER, 
’Tis this, a sad one: ‘‘ Though our beings point 
Upward, like prayers or quick spires of flame, | 
We soon lose interest in this breathing world. 
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Joy palls from taste to taste, until we yawn 

In Pleasure’s glowing face. When first we love, 
Our souls are clad with joy, as if a tree, 

All winter bare, had on a sudden leapt 

To a full load of blooms, next time ’tis naught. 
Great weariness doth feed upon the soul ; 

I sometimes think the highest blest in Heaven 
Will weary ’mong its flowers. As for myself, 
There’s nothing new between me and the grave 
But the cold feel of Death. 


EDWARD. 

Watch well thy heart! 
It is, methinks, an eager shaking star, 
Not a calm steady planet. 


WALTER. 
I love thee much, 

But thou art all unlike the glorious guide 
Of my proud boyhood. O! he led me up, 
As Hesper, large and brilliant, leads the night. 
Our pulses beat together, and our beings 
Mix’d like two voices in one perfect tune, 
And his the richest voice. He loved all things 
From God, to foam-bells dancing down a stream, 
With a most equa’ love. Thou mock’st at much,— 
And he who sneeis at any living hope 
Or aspiration of a human heart, 
Is just so many stages less than God, 
That universal and all-sided Love. 
I’m wretched, Edward ! to the very heart. 
I see an unreach’d heaven of young desire 
Shine through my hopeless tears. My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 


EDWARD. 
What would’st thou do? 
Thy brain did teem with vapours wild and vast. 


WALTER. 

But since my younger and my hotter days ; 

As nebula condenses to an orb, 

These vapours gather’d to one shining hope, 

Sole hanging in my sky. 
EDWARD. 

What hope is that ? 

WALTER. 

To set this Age to music—The great work 

Before the Poet now—I do believe 

When it is fuliy sung, its great complaint, 

Its hope, its yearning, told to earth and heaven, 

Our troubled age shall pass, as doth a day 

That leaves the west all crimson with the promise 

Of the diviner morrow, which even then 

Is hurrying up the east with all its light. 

O God! if T should live to see that morn, 

Let me go upward, like a lark, to sing 

One song in the dawning! 


EDWARD. 
Oh! you’d patch with song 
The ragged mantle of the beggar earth! 
Most hopeless truly this of all the tasks 
You could put hands to. No, my ardent friend! 
You need not tinker at this leaking world, 
’Tis ruined past all cure. 
WALTFR. 
E4ward, for shame! 
Not on a path of reprobation runs 
The trembling earth. God’s eye doth follow her 
With far more love than doth her maid, the moon. 
Speak no harsh words of earth, she is our mother, 
And few of us, her sons, who have not added 
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A wrinkle to her brow. She gave us birth, 

We drew our nurture from her ample breast, 
And there is coming, for us both, an hour 
When we shall pray that she will ope her arms 
And take us back again. 0! I would pledge 
My heart, my blood, my brain, to ease the earth 
Of but one single pang. 


EDWARD. 
So would not I. 
Because the pangs of earth shall ne’er be eased. 
We sleep on velvets now, instead of leaves, 

The land is cover’d with a net of iron, 

Upon whose spider-like. far stretching lines 

The trains are rushing, and the peevish sea 

Frets ’gainst the bulging bosoms of the ships 
Whose keels have waked it from its hour’s repose. 
Walter! this height of civilization’s tide 
Measures our wrong. We’ve made the immortal Soul 
Slave to the Body. ’Tis the Soul has wrought 
And laid the iron roads, evoked a power 

Next mightiest to God, to drive the trains, 
Bringing the country butter up to town ; 

Has drawn the terrible lightning from its cloud, 
And tamedit to an eager Mercury, 

Running with messages of news and grain; 

And still the Soul is task’d to harder work, 

For Paradise, according to the world, 

Is scarce a league a head. 


WALTER. 
The man I loved 

Wrought this complaint of thine into a song 
Which I sung long ago. 

EDWARD. 

We must reverse 

The plans of ages. Let the Body sweat, 
So that the Soul be calm, why should i¢ work ? 
Say had I spent the pith of half my life, 
And made me master of our English law, 
What gain had I on resurrection morn, 
But such as hath the body of a clown, 
That it could turn a somerset on earth ? 
A single sou! is richer than all worlds, 
Tts acts are only shadows of itseif, 
And oft its wondrous wealth is all unknown ; 
’Tis like a mountain range whose rugged sides 
Feed starveling flocks of sheep ; pierce the bare sides, 
And they ooze plenteous gold. We must go down 
And work our souls like mines, make books our lamps, 
Not shrines to worship at, nor heed the world, 
Let it go roaring past. You sigh for Fame ; 
Would serve as long as Jacob for his love, 
So you might win her. Spirits calm and still 
Are high above your order, as the stars 
Sit large and tranquil o’er the restless clouds 
That weep and lighten, pelt the earth with hail, 
And fret themselves away. The truly great 
Rest in the knowledge of their own deserts, 
Nor seek the confirmation of the world. 
Would’st thou be calm and still ? 


WALTER. 

I'd be as lieve 
A minnow to leviathan that draws 
A furrow like a ship. Away! away! 
You'd make the world a very oyster-bed, 
I'd rather be the glad, bright-leaping foam, 
Than the smooth sluggish sea. O let me live 
To love and flush and thrill—or let me die. 


EDWARD. 
And yet what weariness was on your tongue 
An hour ago !—you shall be wearier yet. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Lectures on Gold, delivered at the Government School 
of Mines. London: Bogue. 
A series of Lectures on Gold, delivered at the 
Government School of Mines, by Mr. JuKgEs, | 
Professors Forses and Prayrarr, Mr. Smytu, 
Mr. Percy, and Mr. R. Hunt, has been published | 
in a small and inexpensive volume, for the 
instruction especially of emigrants about to pro- | 
ceed to Australia, but full of interest and informa- 
tion for all. The subjects treated of are the 
Geology of the Gold Regions, the Chemical Pro- 
coke ye of Gold, and the mode of distinguishing it | 


other substances resembling it; the dressing 
and mechanical preparation of gold ores; their 
metallurgical treatment and assaying, and the | 
History and Statistics of Gold. 

We give two specimens of the extremely inte- 
resting as well as practically useful information 
contained in this volume. Mr. Hunt has devoted 
some attention to a question that is just now 
much agitating the commercial world, and upon 
which opinions are so contradictory and some- 
times so extravagant. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that there is no cause to be alarmed. Thus 
he answers the question as to the glut of gold. 





and its exportation keeps pace with the importation of | another. The consumption of gold in the Potteries of 


raw gold. 

From November, 1850, to June, 1851, the Bank of 
England issued 9,500,000 sovereigns, being at the rate 
of 18,000,000 a year; and so great is the demand for 
our gold coins that Sir John Herschel informs me since 


| November last, there have been coined at the Mint 


3,500,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and the rate 
of production can scarcely keep pace with the increasing 
demand. This must have a material influence in main- 


| Staffordshire for gilding porcelain and making crimson 
| and rose colour, varying from 7,000 to 10,000 ounces 
| per annum. 

| The consumption of gold and silver in Paris has been 
fairly estimated at 14,552,000 francs a year. The 
wear upon gold coin in circulation is about four per cent. 
per annum; and from this knowledge and the foregoing 
details we may deduce the fact that, nearly 2,000,000/. 


| @ year is necessary to maintain the metallic cnrrency 


taining that stability which is desirable in our standard | at its present value; therefore a supply of between 


of value. 
From information with which I have been most 


obligingly furnished, I learn that in Birmingham not | 


less than 1,000 ounces of fine gold are used every week, 
and that the weekly consumption of gold-leaf is as 
follows: 
Ounces. 
London ....ccccccsscecssecsseres 400 
BONG ccccccccsdecsecessees SS 


Birmingham ......+..ceeeeeees s 
Manchester ..... sabvbseuteess ce 
UE 6 cacccsicessee jeivteaeciay SE 
Liverpool ....cocscccccosevscecee 1S 
WOE Adccaiitintagis "SC 
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WILL THE CURRENCY FALL IN VALUE? 

Let it not be forgotten that the exportation of coin 
from England is rapidly increasing, and the English 
Sovereign is becoming every year more extended as a 
medium of exchange. Formerly the Spanish dollar 
passed everywhere, and now the English sovereign is 
taken as current coin over three-fourths of the globe; 


Total,...coccccscsereee 584 weekly, 


‘of which an eminent gold refiner informs me not one- 
| tenth part can be recovered. For gilding metals by the | 


| electrotype and the water-gilding processes, not less than 
| 10,000 ounces of gold are required annually. Qne 
establishment in the Potteries employs 3,500/. worth of 


gold per annum, and nearly 2,000/. worth is used by 


| 8,000,000/. and 9,000,000/. is necessary for the arts 
| and manufactures, and the purposes of coinage; and 
when we add to this our constantly increasing exporta- 
| tion of coin, it appears that the influx of Australian 


and Californian gold will produce but little change in 


| its value in Europe. 


The history of gold and its effects in the dis- 


tribution of population and the progress of 
civilization, have not yet been sufficiently con- 
sidered by philosophers. The following passage 
shows how much lies in this theme. 


| 
| 
| 
| EFFECTS OF THE DIFFUSION OF GOLD. 
} 


| 
| 


Gold differs remarkably from the other metals, with 

a very few exceptions, in the fact that it is found in 
| nature im its metallic state. 

. Curious by its yellow colour, it would attract the eye 

of the most uneducated man, whereas the other sub- 

stances likely to lie on his path would offer no features 

of attraction to his scarcely awakened powers of obser- 

vation. 

In the very rough sketch of the history of gold which 

I have given you, I hope I may have sufficiently indi- 

' cated the fact that there is evidently a law of distribution 
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story of Rimini, Lercn Hunt might echo the | 
saying of the French lady who, when asked where 
freedom was to be found, replied: ‘In the 
Bastille!” 

It was in the year of 1815, that what the world | 
calls peace was restored to Europe, and what the | 
world calls freedom to LeicnH Hunt; and from 
this time forward, till it passed into other hands, 
the fortunes of The Examiner gradually declined. 
The triumph of Absolutism on the continent, the 
little way made by Democracy in England, the 
tactics of the Whig party, and the peculiarities 
of the Hunts’ position, all contributed to this de- 
cline. The Whigs of those days were not the | 
Whigs of the Reform Bill time, whom Mr. 
FoNBLANQUE supported; but timorous in their 
politics and their policy. ‘Those were the days 
when Lord Joun Russecx learned to speak in 
favour of a Corn Law. Hunt was then what we 
now call a Radical. Middle-class Radicalism be- 
came quiescent and dispirited; and The Examiner 
was too polished, too intellectual, and too dear, to 
command the support of the masses; nor were 
there then workable those sources of income 
which now chiefly support the high-class weekly 
newspapers. And then, too, remember the dis- 
like for Franky, and the ignorance of arith- | 
metic! While, however, The Examiner was 
drooping, and Hvenrt projecting and executing 
his unfortunate (in one sense) journey to Italy, 
another young gentleman was studying politics in 
BentuamM and style in Swrrt, who was destined 
to repair its breaking fortunes, and give it a new 
and more vigorous existence. Of a family known 
for its contributions to English jurisprudence, Mr. 
ALBANY Fonpiangur, long editor of The 
Examiner, and still a steady contributor to its | 
columns, was born about the commencement of | 
the present century; and, destined for the bar, | 
was placed in the office of Mr. Cuirry, the emi- 
nent special pleader. Here, while he acquired that 
knowledge of the details of English law, which | 
he has turned so often to account in articles on | 
the administration of justice, his vigorous intel- 
lect was sharpened by a contact with the subtleties | 
of special pleading, and a natural admiration for | 
Bentuam, the law reformer, ripened into a| 
discipleship of Benruam as a philosopher and | 
legislator in general. Fond of the sea, of yacht- 
ing and of manly English sports, FonBLaNnQve | 
grew familiar with what is robust in the character | 
of the English lower classes, who had in him for | 
many a yeara stout advocate of their social 
rights. Well read in general literature, but espe- 
cially in the greater and lesser humorists of Eng- | 
land and France, Fonsianqve had laid up a store | 
of illustration, racy, laughter-moving, fresh, yet | 
not unfamiliar, far better calculated to tell on a | 
‘*mixed audience,” than are the refined allusions 
of his predecessor. And when, some years before 
the French Revolution of 1830, he became sole 
proprietor and editor of The Examiner, circum- 
stances were beginning to be auspicious for such 
an enterprise. That tide of reform which, taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune, and which, in 
1832 was to sweep all before it, was once more 
beginning to swell, and helped The Examiner for- 
ward towards the wished-for shore. Prosecutions 
of the Press were frequent, but the frequency 
was the convulsive effort that precedes death; and, 
though no paper has ever said bolder things than 
The Examiner under Fonsianaue, we do not re- 
member that it has ever been prosecuted for libel. 
Mr. FonsianqveE has collected his chief political 
essays in the work, England under Seven Adminis- 
trations, and so widely known and appreciated is 
their peculiar merit, that to praise or criticise 
them were superfluous. Under his early manage- 
ment, Zhe Examiner was the really potent organ 
of the philosophical Radicals, and commanded 
everywhere by its wit and vigour, an attention 
which was refused to the elaborate dullness of 
The Westminster Review. 

Leicu Hunt had combined, in his own person, 
the political and literary departments of the 
journal, but early in Mr. Fonsranqvue’s manage- 
ment, these were divided, and the literary depart- 
ment, so modified as to become popularly 
successful, was confided to the present editor of 
The Examiner, Mr. Jounx Forster. Born at 
Newcastle in 1812, and while a boy surprising his 
friends by the possession of pocket-money, which 
he had earned by contributions to periodicals, a 
good scholar, amember of the Inner Temple, and 
of great energy of character, Mr. Forster was 
the first to bestow upon the literary criticism of 
the newspaper press the importance which it now 
possesses. Instead of composing essays on gene- 
ral literary topics, Forster set to work to con- 





| 
| 





duct his department with the view which had 
influenced the origmators of the great Quarterly 
Reviews,—to estimate and control the progress 
of the national literature. By noticing imme- 
diately on its appearance every work of the 
slightest merit, by converting what in other 
newspapers were puffs into criticisms careful and 
scholarly, and by heartiness of praise where 
praise was felt to be due, Mr. Forster suc- 
ceeded in making the literature of The Examiner 
as prominent an element of its popularity and 
success as was its politics. On the criticism of 
theatricals likewise, Forster brought to bear the 
same energy and discrimination, and gradually 


| rose to be both, with publishers and managers, 
| perhaps the one most influential critic of the 


metropolitan press. With authors, too, his ver- 
dicts had naturally weight, and we have heard of 
such a poet as ALFRED Tennyson being found 
with a copy of The Examiner beside him, labour- 


| ing to modify expressions which had incurred its 


formal censure. In other respects, Mr. Forster is 
known as the author of most of the spirited Lives 
of the British Statesmen in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia, a work which he chiefly is reported to have 
composed in the marvellously short space of eight 
months. When The Foreign Quarterly Review 
passed into the hands of Messrs. CHapMaNn and 
Hart, Forsrer, as editor, infused into it a spirit 
which it never possessed before or afterwards. 
When Dickens quitted the editorship of The 
Daily News, that journal was entrusted to 
Forster; but the conduct of two such news- 
papers as the News and The Examiner was too 
much even for him, and he surrendered the 
management of the former. For with the return 
of the Whigs to power in 1847, a situation in the 
Board of Trade, vacated by the well-known sta- 
tistician Mr. Porter, was offered to and accepted 


| by Fonstangue, who still holds it. Forster 


then became sole editor of The Examiner, political 
and literary, but contributes occasionally to The 
Edinburgh and North British Reviews, a very 


| amusing article in the latter on “ Foreign So- 


cialism” (not alluded to in our notice of that 
periodical), was from his pen. That FonBLANQUE 
still writes copiously in The Examiner is evi- 
dent to all judges of style. Mr. Forster has been 
accused of being too lavish in his praise of 
established celebrities, like MacrEapy, BuLWER 
and Dickens. But, if so, let it be remembered 
how steadily he drew attention to writers like 
CarLyLE and Lanpor, when neither of them 
could be called popular, if, indeed, the latter be 
popular even yet. Nor let his fine Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith be forgotten,—so patient and affection- 
ate a delineation of the career of a man who lived 
and died poor, and of whose miserable failings and 
eccentricities the kindly treatment in that Life 
testifies to a disinterested generosity of character. 
In all that concerns the advocacy of the claims 
of literature to a suitable recognition from the 
public and the state, Mr. Forster deserves the 
thanks of the profession. He is an active pro- 
moter of the new Guild of Literature and Art, 
and whatever its practical failings as a scheme, 
the motives of its founders are not to be ques- 
tioned. 

That The Examiner of 1852 is not in tone and 
spirit The Examiner of 1832, is an obvious remark, 
and might form a good text for a discourse on the 
political history of the last twenty years. But 
the change, when we come to look at the matter 
closely, does not merit a hostile criticism. The 
Weekly Dispatch itself is not the incendiary pub- 
lication that it used to be; and a gradual mode- 
ration of tone and aim characterizes the progress 
of most of the successful English newspapers now 
extant. One political conclusion may be drawn 
from, and one commercial reason may be assigned 
for, the change in the tone of The Examiner. The 
conclusion is that the Benthamite Radicalism, of 
which FonsLanque was once the cleverest public 
supporter, has been found limited, impracticable, 
and, from the history of events in France, not 
worth being realized even it it were practicable. 
So late as 1836, FonBLANQUE wrote articles in 
favour of O’ConnELL’s scheme for reforming the 
House of Lords by converting it from a hereditary 
into an elective assembly. Reform of the House 
of Lords is a topic that is still occasionally 
handled: but how different the new scheme of 
Peers for life appointed by the Sovereign from 











classes. When, at the Reform -Bill time, Fox- 
BLANQUE held up to ridicule interference with the 
amusements of the working people, when he 
sneered at middle-class respectability, and at the 
wealth of the Church, The Examiner was almost 
alone:—the working classes had no ne 

of their own; now they have several, cheap and 
loud enough. Zhe Examiner’s radicalism used to 


be defined to be the radicalism of BuLwer and 


Warp, once M.P. for Sheffield. Where are these 
two gentlemen now? Warp is Commissioner at 
the Ionian Islands, and carries things with a high 
hand there. Butwer is in Parliament, as a 
conservative member for Hertfordshire. Curious! 

Among the contributors of late years to The 
Examiner, two may be briefly noticed, one of them 
an avowed, and the other an unavowed contri- 
butor, Mr. Watrer Savace Lanpor, and Mr. 
Eyre Evans Crows. Mr. LAnpor is a v 
old English gentleman of fortune, of the old clas- 
sical-republican school of politics, of which he is 
now almost the sole living representative among 
us. A writer of unsurpassed correctness and 
massiveness of style, he has always, on every 
subject, something to say that nobody else would 
have thought of saying, or of saying so; and his 
dictatorial dignity of expression, and the deli- 
berate stateliness with which he invests his most 
trifling thought, along with, perhaps, his time- 
surviving literary reputation, give his little letters 
and articles an interest superior to that which is 
due to them for any intrinsic merit. Mr. Crow 
is the author of a history of France in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, which he composed when 
resident in Paris. Once the Paris correspondent 
of The Daily News, he became its editor for a 
time, and the present editor, Mr. Knieut Hunt, 
is his successor in that post. Mr. CrowE wrote 
foreign politics for The Examiner, in a spirit of 
the most advanced liberalism—advanced liberalism 
being unexceptionable when applied to—foreign 
affairs! 

At present, one of the chief contributors to the 
literary department of Zhe Examiner is under- 
stood to be a Mr. Mortey, once a medical 
man, more recently a teacher in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birkenhead, and the writer of 
fanciful papers in Household Words. Poor Laman 
BLANCHARD, the clever and amiable, was, as is 
well-known, sub-editor of The Examiner. Nay, 
there is a dim tradition in the “ profession” that 
the great THackEray himself once discharged 
that function! Wearied sub-editors whisper to 
you this tradition in an envious tone: how he 
sate in some place of entertainment hard by, 
with scissars and a 7imes newspaper, due mate- 
rials for enjoyment being spread on the table 
before him, and slowly gave careless “copy” to 
endless relays of anxious messengers. Let it be 
left for some future Srravuss of literature to 
eliminate the possible grain of truth that may 
lurk in this gorgeous journalistic mythus! 

Heropotus Smirs. 








ACTORS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


Two very extraordinary cases have lately occupied the 
attention of our law courts, which place in a very 
strange light the mutual responsibilities of actors and 
their critics. One of the cases to which we allude is 
that of Mr. Box Brown, a gentleman of colour, who, 
professing to have escaped from slavery, has now become 
an itinerant lecturer upon the horrors ef the existence 
from which he has escaped, illustrating his statements 
by sketches or pictures. On his arrival in the town 
of Wolverhampton, the Editor, or some other gen- 
tleman connected with the local paper, attended his 
first entertainment, and, as is usval in such cases, 
gave in the next number of the journal a criticism 
upon the whole affair. This criticism was not very 
favourable to Mr. Box Brown; it accused him of 
grossly exaggerating the facts, and, indeed, to use a 
technical expression, “cnt him up.” Mr. Box 
Brown, upon this, commenced an action against 
the proprietary of the paper, and gained a verdict of 
1007. The other case is that of Mr. BenysaMIN 
Wessrer, the lessee of the Haymarket and Adglphi 
Theatres, who brought an action of libel at the Liverpool 
Assizes, against the Proprietor of The Manchester 
Guardian, on the strength of the following paragraph: 
“ Festival Performance in Aid of the Local Charities 
(after a complimentary notice of the liberality of Mr. 
Knowles, the dramatist, it went on)—On Saturday we 


men of intellectual eminence—how different from | announced the programme for four out of the six nights, 


O’ConnEti’s (and once FonBLanQue’s) revolu- 
tionary measure. This is the one conclusion— 
the commercial reason we believe to be the 
development of a new cheap newspaper-literature, 


| 


Wednesday and Thursday being left open because of 
the extraordinary neglect of Mr. Webster, lessee of the 
Haymarket Theatre, wao, after a letter of larze pro- 
fessions, was written to thrice without deigning any 


the organ of the ultra-radicalism of the working | answer, and when a pressing telegraphic. message at 
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length extorted a reply, it was such as to determine the 
committee to make their arrangements without asking 
any aid from Mr. Webster.” 

Qn the evidence it appeared that Mr. Wesster had 
received a letter dated the 17th of May, requesting him 
to take a part in the contemplated performances, which 
he did not reply to before the 27th of May, when he 
wrote a letter offering his own and his company’s ser- 
vices, as far as the demands of his own theatre could 
enable him, and that this offer of assistance dwindled 
down to the promise of a single night’s perform- 
ance. Under these circumstances, Mr. WEBSTER came 
into court to.ask reparation for the damage done to his 
professional character by the paragraph in question, and 
we need scarcely add that the verdict of the jury was 
for the defendant. 

It becomes, therefore, a very grave question, how far 
the journalist is justified in publishing his opinion upon 
those who seek to gain the favour and money of the 
public by dramatic or other representations. We say 
in publishing his opinion; but the question involved 
is really whether he is justified in giving an opinion at 
all, If he cannot condemn, neither can he praise; 
because when praise becomes compulsory the critic 
sinks to the level of a mere hired puffer. The good 
word of the journalist is an advertisement which all 
these gentlemen earnestly covet, and to obtain which 
they will not unfrequently resort to the basest strata- 
gems and the most humiliating concessions: they should, 
therefore, be content to receive his blame. Unless this 
is the footing upon which the relations of the critic and 
the criticised are based, the criticism will be worse than 
useless, and the public will regard it with as much 
suspicion as they now do a flaming ard expensive 
advertisement ; for the natural reflection is, “how 
awfully must we be robbed to meet the expense of so 
much eulogy.” 

As to Mr. WessTer, he will have to pay the penalty | 





of his indiscretion in the shape of a heavy bill of costs. 
Mr. Box Brown, indeed, triumphs; but let it be our | 
consolation to reflect that all juries are not chosen from | 
among the burgesses of Wolverhampton. 








BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 417.) 
Enter Epwanrp unobserved. 
Walter ’s love-sick for fame, 
A haughty mistress? How this mad old world } 
Reels to its burning grave, shouting forth names 
Like a wild drunkard at his frenzy’s height, 
And those who bear them deem such shoutings, Fame. 
And, smiling, die content. What is thy thought ? 


WALTER. 
’Tis this, a sad one: ‘*‘ Though our beings point 
Upward, like prayers or quick spires of flame, 
We soon lose interest in this breathing world. 


| 
A LIFE-DRAMA. | 
| 
} 








Joy palls from taste to taste, until we yawn 

In Pleasure’s glowing face. When first we love, 
Our souls are clad with joy, as if a tree, 

All winter bare, had on a sudden leapt 

To a full load of blooms, next time ’tis naught. 
Great weariness doth feed upon the soul ; 

I sometimes think the highest blest in Heaven 
Will weary ’mong its flowers. As for myself, 
There’s nothing new between me and the grave 
But the cold feel of Death. 


EDWARD. 

Watch well thy heart! 
It is, methinks, an eager shaking star, 
Not a calm steady planet. 


WALTER. 
I love thee much, 
But thou art all unlike the glorious guide 
Of my proud boyhood. O! he led me up, 
As Hesper, large and brilliant, leads the night. 
Our pulses beat together, and our beings 
Mix’d like two voices in one perfect tune, 
And his the richest voice. He loved all things 
From God, to foam-bells dancing down a stream, 
With a most equal love. Thou mock’st at much,— 
And he who sneers at any living hope 
Or aspiration of a human heart, 
Is just so many stages less than God, 
That universal and all-sided Love. 
I’m wretched, Edward ! to the very heart. 
I see an unreach’d heaven of young desire 
Shine through my hopeless tears. My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
T rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles, 


EDWARD. 
What would’st thou do ? 
Thy brain did teem with vapours wild and vast. 


WALTER. 

But since my younger and my hotter days ; 

As nebula condenses to an orb, 

These vapours gather’d to one shining hope, 

Sole hanging in my sky. 
EDWARD. 

What hope is that ? 

WALTER. 

To set this Age to music—The great work 

Before the Poet now—I do believe 

When it is fuliy sung, its great complaint, 

Its hope, its yearning, told to earth and heaven, 

Our troubled age shall pass, as doth a day 

That leaves tae west all crimson with the promise 

Of the diviner morrow, which even then 

Is hurrying up the east with all its light. 

O God! if I should live to see that morn, 

Let me go upward, like a lark, to sing 

One song in the dawning! 


EDWARD. 
Oh! you’d patch with song 
The ragged mantle of the beggar earth! 
Most hopeless truly this of all the tasks 
You could put hands to. No, my ardent friend! 
You need not tinker at this leaking world, 
’Tis ruined past all cure. 
WALTER. 
E4dward, for shame! 
Not on a path of reprobation runs 
The trembling earth. God’s eye doth follow her 
With far more love than doth her maid, the moon. 
Speak no harsh words of earth, she is our mother, 
And few of us, her sons, who have not added 





And they ooze plenteous gold. 


| Than the smooth sluggish sea. 
| To love and flush and thrill—or let me die. 


| <A wrinkle to her brow. She gave us birth, 

| We drew our nurture from her ample breast, 
And there is coming, fur us both, an hour 
When we shall pray that she will ope her arms 
And take us back again. 0! I would pledge 
a heart, my blood, my brain, to ease the earth 
Of but one single pang. 


EDWARD. 

So would not I. 
Because the pangs of earth shall ne’er be eased. 
We sleep on velvets now, insted of leaves, 
The land is cover’d with a net of iron, 
Upon whose spider-like. far stretching lines 
The trains are rushing, and the peevish sea 
Frets ’gainst the bulging bosoms of the ships 
Whose keels have waked it from its hour’s repose. 
Walter! this height of civilization’s tide 
Measures our wrong. We’ve made the immortal Soul 
Slave to the Body. ’Tis the Soul has wrought 
And laid the iron roads, evoked a power 
Next mightiest to God, to drive the trains, 
Bringing the country butter up to town ; 
Has drawn the terrible lightning from its cloud, 
And tamedit to an eager Mercury, 
Running with messages of news and grain; 
And still the Soul is task’d to harder work, 
For Paradise, according to the world, 
Is scarce a league a head. 





WALTER. 
The man I loved 
Wrought this complaint of thine into a song 
Which I sung long ago. 
EDWARD. 

We must reverse 
The plans of ages. Let the Body sweat, 
So that the Soul be calm, why should it work ? 
Say had I spent the pith of half my life, 
And made me master of our English law, 
What gain had I on resurrection morn, 
But such as hath the body of a clown, 
That it could turn a somerset on earth ? 
A single sou! is richer than all worlds, 
Tts acts are only shadows of itseif, 
And oft its wondrous wealth is all unknown ; 
’Tis like a mountain range whose rugged sides 
Feed starveling flocks of sheep ; pierce the bare sides, 
We must go down 
And work our souls like mines, make books our lamps, 


| Notshrines to worship at, nor heed the world, 


Let it go roaring past. You sigh for Fame ; 
Would serve as long as Jacob for his love, 

So you might win her. Spirits calm and still 
Are high above your order, as the stars 


| Sit large and tranquil o’er the restless clouds 


That weep and lighten, pelt the earth with hail, 
And fret themselves away. The truly great 
Rest in the knowledge of their own deserts, 
Nor seek the confirmation of the world. 
Wouid’st thou be calm and still? 


WALTER. 
Pd be as lieve 
A minnow to leviathan that draws 
A furrow like a ship. Away! away! 





| You'd make the world a very oyster-bed, 


I'd rather be the glad, brightJeaping foam, 
O let me live 


_ EDWARD. 
And yet what weariness was on your tongue 
An hour ago !—you shall be wearier yet. 
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Lectures on Gold, delivered at the Government School 
of Mines. London: Bogue. 

A sertes of Lectures on Gold, delivered at the 

Government School of Mines, by Mr. JuKEs, 

Professors Forses and Prayrarir, Mr. Smytu, 








and its exportation keeps pace with the importation of | 
| raw gold. 


From November, 1850, to June, 1851, the Bank of 


England issued 9,500,000 sovereigns, being at the rate 
of 18,000,000 a year; and so great is the demand for | 
our gold coins that Sir John Herschel informs me since 
November last, there have been coined at the Mint 


Mr. Percy, and Mr. R. Huxt, has been published _ 3,500,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and the rate 


in a small and inexpensive volume, for the of production can scarcely keep pace with the increasing | 


instruction especially of emigrants about to pro- demand. This must have a material influence in main- 


ceed to Australia, but full of interest and informa- | 
tion for all. The subjects treated of are the | 
Geology of the Gold Regions, the Chemical Pro- | 


taining that stability which is desirable in our standard | 
of value. 


From information with which I have been most | 


perties of Gold, and the mode of distinguishing it | obligingly furnished, I learn that in Birmingham not 


from other substances resembling it; the dressing | less than 1,000 ounces of fine gold are used every week, | 
and mechanical preparation of gold ores; their and that the weekly consumption of gold-leaf is as | 


metallurgical treatment and assaying, and the | follows: 


History and Statistics of Gold. 

We give two specimens of the extremely inte- 
resting as well as practically useful information 
contained in this volume. Mr. Hunt has devoted 
some attention to a question that is just now 
much agitating the commercial world, and upon 
which opinions are so contradictory and some- 
times so extravagant. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that there is no cause to be alarmed. Thus 
he answers the question as to the glut of gold. 





WILL THE CURRENCY FALL IN VALUE? 

Let it not be forgotten that the exportation of coin 
from England is rapidly increasing, and the English 
sovereign is becoming* every year more extended as a | 
medium of exchange. Formerly the Spanish dollar | 
passed everywhere, and now the English sovereign is 
taken as current coin over three-fourths of the globe; 
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of which an eminent gold refiner informs me not one- 
tenth part can be recovered. For gilding metals by the 
electrotype and the water-gilding processes, not less than 
10,000 ounces of gold are required annually. Qne 
establishment in the Potteries employs 3,500/. worth of 
gold per annum, and nearly 2,000/. worth is used by 


another. The consumption of gold in the Potteries of 
Staffordshire for gilding porcelain and making crimson 
and rose colour, varying from 7,000 to 10,000 ounces 
per annum. 

The consumption of gold and silver in Paris has been 
fairly estimated at 14,552,000 francs a year. The 
wear upon gold coin in circulation is about four per cent. 
per annum; and from this knowledge and the foregoing 
details we may deduce the fact that nearly 2,000,000/. 
| a year is necessary to maintain the metallic cnrrency 
at its present value; therefore a supply of between 
| 8,000,000/. and 9,000,000/. is necessary for the arts 
and manufactures, and the purposes of coinage; and 
when we add to this our constantly increasing exporta- 
tion of coin, it appears that the influx of Australian 
and Californian gold will produce but little change in 
| its value in Europe. 


| The history of gold and its effects in the dis- 

| tribution of population and the progress of 

| civilization, have not yet been sufficiently con- 

, sidered by philosophers. The following passage 

| shows how much lies in this theme. 

EFFECTS OF THE DIFFUSION OF GOLD. 

| Gold differs remarkably from the other metals, with 
a very few exceptions, in the fact that it is found in 

| nature im its metallic state. 

- Curious by its yellow colour, it would attract the eye 
of the most uneducated man, whereas the other sub- 
stances likely to lie on his path would offer no features 
of attraction to his scarcely awakened powers of obser- 
vation. 

In the very rough sketch of the history of gold which 

I have given you, I hope I ray have sufficiently indi- 
cated the fact that there is evidently a law of distribution 
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and a providential order in the sequence of discoveries. 
Man started on his race of civilization from the great 
plains to south of the Caucasus. The Indus and the 
Euphrates were the earliest spots from which he obtained 
gold. Nubia and Ethiopia on the south, and Siberia on 
the north, in the course of a short time handed up their 
auriferous treasures to gratify human necessity, and to 
indulge human luxury. 

Europe then began to unfold its golden stores, and 
Illyria and the Pyrenees, together with the lands of the 
Hungarians, and many parts of Germany, to the Rhine, 
were sought successfully for gold. Our islands yielded 
something to the store; and then the New World of the 
Americans opened by Columbus a source from which 
the Old World was to supply its golden waste. On and 
still westward rolled the golden ball—which, in many 
respects, was not unlike the ball of the Oriental tale— 
until at length it rested in California. Europe and Asia 
rush equally to that new El Dorado, and the man of 
China is found at the side of the English gold-streamer. 
Then, as if to double the girdle, the islands of the 
Pacific and our own Australia open their exceeding 
stores. 








Gold Mining and Assaying; a Scientific Guide for 
Australian Emigrants. By Joun Artuur Puit- 
tips, F,C.S. London: Griffin and Co. 1852. 


Many of the emigrants to Australia will doubtless 
undertake the business of assaying and refining, and 
to these Mr. Pariurps’s handbook would be of essen- 
tial service. The work is not less scientifically accurate 
than it is practical and popular in tone. It embraces a 
history of the sources of gold in various countries, and 
a description of the characteristics of the precious 
metal. The manner of distinguishing ore from other 
substances is specified, and plain directions are given 
for ascertaining the value of deposits of aurifer; and 
instructions for conducting the mineral assay, the 
washing and the amalgamating of ores, &c. As there 
is some chance that the Australian settlers will be 
allowed to manufacture for themselves gold tablets, to 
be used as coin, to represent value, and to be passed 
from hand to hand in barter, Mr. Pariurps’s book can- 
not fail to be much valued and songht after. Its nume- 
rous illustrations and woodcut designs of machines and 
instruments to be used in the various processes described 
in the text, are an additional recommendation. 








We have received from Mr. W1ti1aM J. ANDERSON 
A Treatise on the Symptoms and Treatment of the 
Diseases of Pregnancy. The subject is not adapted 
for our columns, but it is enough to say to those whom it 
concerns, that the work appears to us to be the pro- 
duction of one who has mastered the subject both 
theoretically and practically, and that it is popularly 
written, as much for the use of patients as of medical 
men, 








HISTORY. 


Lectures on Ancient History, from the Earliest Times 
to the Taking of Alexandria by Octavianus. 
Comprising the History of the Asiatic Nations, 


thagimans. By B. G. Nresunr. Translated 

from the German Edition of Dr. Marcus 

Nresunr by Dr. Leonnarp Scumizz, F.R.S.E., 

Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

With Additions and Corrections from his own 

MS. notes. In 3 vols. London: Taylor and 

Walton. 1852. 

Twenty years have elapsed since Nresunr de- 
livered these lectures to admiring audiences at 
Bonn, and now, for the first time, they are 
presented to the British public in an English 
dress. His Lectures on Roman History have 
been translated we know not how often, and they 
have been read by every educated man in Her 
Majesty’s dominions. Wherefore is it that these 
Lectures on Ancient History have remained for 
so long a time unnoticed? 

However, let us be thankful to Dr. Scuaurz 
for giving them to us at last, and let them be the 
more cordially welcomed for the long delay. 
They come opportunely now to remind the world 
that in history something more is required than 
brilliant writing, graphic descriptions, and epi- 
grammatic sentences. We want facts, and facts 
cannot be ascertained without much research 
and much reflection. If it be said that in these 
Lectures on Ancient History there is not suffi- 
cient regard to style for the reader’s proper 
enjoyment of the pages, the manner in which 
they were preserved must be-borne in mind. 

Niesunr did not write his lectures. They 
were delivered extempore, with the assistance 
only of rough notes. Such of them as have been 
preserved were made up from reports,. always 
imperfect, taken by the students. These were 








afterwards compared, and out of the mass a 
whole was compiled that approached as nearly as 
possible to the original; but, thus collected, the 
product could not be otherwise than fragmentary 
in its aspect, and in its framework very loose and 
disjointed. The purposes of the reporters being 
to remember the facts and arguments of the 
lecturer, little care was taken to preserve his 
very words; no regard was paid to the style; and 
probably some of the best and most interesting 
passages have been wholly lost to the world, 
while others have been much disfigured. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to suppose that they have 
been preserved in substance, and that although 
not in Nresumr’s exact words, they convey, with 
tolerable accuracy, NreEBUHR’s meaning. 

The translator has done something to correct 
the manner of the original. In a case so peculiar 
he was justified in doing so. Usually, a translator, 
having to render the author’s words, is bound to 
adhere to those words, and only to give an equi- 
valent expression. But, in this instance, he had 
not Nresunr’s very words before him, but only 
his meaning as reported by others, and, therefore, 
he was fairly entitled to put their words into a 
better shape, or even to substitute other expres- 
sions and modes of expression for theirs. 

Dr. Scumitz’s notes are, however, extremely 
valuable; they are real improvements upon the 
text, a rare virtue in commentators. 

NIeEBunR was essentially a destructive. He re- 
joiced in the overthrow of established beliefs. He 
was never so happy, so thoroughly in his element, 
so energetic, as when he was making war upon 
some story which all the world fondly believed, or 
rather accepted with blindness of faith, because 
it was so pretty and so poetical, that it ought to be 
true. Nriesunr had no compunctions on the 
score of beauty. If it was a fable, down with it. 
The object of knowledge is truth, not poetry— 
instruction, not amusement—and, whatever is 
not true, cannot be wholesome, or even harm- 
less; one untruth in history, as in morals, leads 
of necessity to others. We receive the first, and 
then are compelled to mould all other facts to 
that falsity. Besides, there is no advantage in 
the belief of fable; we may still enjoy it as fic- 
tion, only remembering always what it is, and 
taking care not to mistake it for truth. 

As he treated the History of Rome, ruthlessly 
casting down all the idols that delighted the youth 
of the generation to which we belong, so has he, 
in these lectures, dealt with the whole range of 
Ancient History; he proves all, by reference to 
fact and to reason. It is not wonderful that he 
finds a great deal to discredit. Doubtless the 
greater portion of Ancient History is fabulous; it 
could scarcely be otherwise, considering through 
what channels it comes to us. It is stamped with 
falsehood upon the face of it. Every nation traces 
its origin to a miracle. Each boasts itself. the 
peculiar care of Providence. When two nations 
fight, both pray to their gods for victory, and 


the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians and Car- | the victor always claims it as the special gift of 


his divinity, forgetting that the other side would 
have made the same boast if they had won. The 
further one goes backward, the more the fable. In 
our own day, we cannot ascertain the very truth 
even of events passing in our own country, nay, 
in our own streets. The newspapers give two 
totally opposite accounts of the same transaction, 
often when there is no motive, but always, if 
political, religious, or local interests are concerned. 
If we cannot learn the truth of what is going on 
around us, wherefore should we believe the stories 
of ancient histories that have come to us through 
channels that are equally imperfect and unfaithful? 
Nrepsunr was right, however unpleasant the pro- 
cess, in looking at history with an eye of incre- 
dulity, and demanding proofs, and trying proofs 
by reason before he accepted them. 

The fragmentary character of the Lectures on 
Ancient History still remains impressed upon 
them in spite of all the efforts of the editor and 
translator to cure it. But then after a short 
acquaintance with the pages this is forgotten in 
the interest of the subject and in the fullness and 
novelty of the information with which they are 
crowded. Passages here and there exhibit all 


the vigour of the lecturer, and evidently have | 


been preserved in his own words, as in this sketch 
of the rival orators: 
DEMOSTHENES AND -ESCHINES. 

Demosthenes had many talented contemporaries, but 
all were far below him; and there were among them 
many who by their moral obliquity were directly 
opposed and hostile to him. One of these was Demades, 
the rude and vulgar sailor, though ke was then, next to 
Demesthenes, the first man in point of talent. He was 





the son of a common boatman, and had himself, in his 
early youth, been engaged in the same trade, when all 
at once his genius impelled him to come forward as an 
orator in the popular assembly, where, without any 
previous study, by his wit and talent, and more espe- 
cially by his gift as an improvisatore, he rose so high, 
that he exercised great influence upon the people, and 
sometimes was more popular even’ than Demosthenes. 
With a shamelessness amounting to honesty, he bluntly 
told the people everything which he felt, and what all 
the populace felt with him. When hearing such a man 
the populace felt at their ease; he roused in them the 
feeling that they might be wicked withont being dis- 
graced; and this excites with such people a feeling of 
gratitude. There is a remarkable passage in Plato, 
where he shows, that those who deliyer hollow speeches 
without being in earnest, have no power nor influence; 
whereas others, who are devoid of mental culture, but 
say in a straightforward manner what they think and 
feel, exercise great power. It was this circumstance 
which, during the eighteenth century, gave the 
materialistic philosophy in France such enormous in- 
fluence with the higher classes; for they were told that 
there was no need for being ashamed of the vulgarest 
sensuality; formerly people had been ashamed, but now 
a man learned that he might be a beastly sensualist, 
provided he did not offend against elegance. People 
rejoiced at hearing a man openly and honestly say what 
they themselves felt. Demades is a remarkable cha- 
racter; he was not a bad man, and I like him much 
better than Aschines. The latter made all the pre- 
tensions of a good citizen, and even had the andacity to 
vilify those who really were good citizens: but all in 
him is untrue and false. His hatred of Demosthenes 
is as much the hatred of mediocrity against genius, us 
that of political aversion: it is the hatred of antipathy 
and envy, of mental and moral depravity against that 
which is excellent. Demades, on the other hand, took 
matters in an extremely naive manner, and said, in 
plain words, that there had indeed been different times, 
when this or that would not have done, but that now 
everything was lost, and that it was every man’s busi- 
ness to feather his own nest; that they must undertake 
public duties in order to obtain from the state as much 
money as possible, so as to be able to lead a merry life. 
Such things he said without any misgiving; but he 
hated no man. This accounts for his conduct towards 
Demosthenes, whom he did not hate, but whom he 
thought exceedingly stupid. Sometimes he actually 
did essential service to the republic; as in evil times 
the best man often does harm, while the worst is useful. 
In the whole of modern history there never was a purer 
or more unblemished statesman than Pitt, and yet at 
times a bad one was more useful, nay more necessary 
than he. In like manner, there have often been bad 
patriots, who, nevertheless, did good service to their 
country. 

Here is another passage pregnant with matter, 
proving that the lecturer had a large grasp of 
mind and was something more than an antiqua- 
rian, as he has been called by those who knew 
him imperfectly—that he was a philosopher. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PEOPLE OF THE EAST 
COMPARED. 


Intoxication may be called an indigenous vice aznong 
the Persians; it continues the same down to the present 
day, notwithstanding their profession of the Mahom- 
medan religion; no nation is more addicted to drinking, 
and this has been a reproach to them from early times. 
Cambyses is not the only one among the Persian kings 
that was given to this vice, and the various anecdotes 
in Herodotus, of the rage into which he was thrown by 
intoxication, are easily credible, and of such a nature 
that we may assert they have the stamp of truth upon 
them. These traits of the Persian character are ex- 
tremely faithful, and are very interesting, as affording 
an historical basis: the Persians of that remote period 
appear in them exactly Jike their modern descendants. 
In spite of the government of foreign nations, in spite 
of all changes, and in spite of their mixture with other 
people, the characteristic features of the ancient Persians 
are still preserved among .the fire-worshippers in Yezd 
and Kerman; these latter have much harder features 
han the Mahommedan Persians. This fact is as 
striking as the great difference which exists between 
the Christian Kopts and the Mahommedan Egyptians, 
although the latter must be the descendants of Egyptians 
who became converts to Mahommedanism; yet both can 
be distinguished at once as easily as the fire-worshippers 
in Persia from the Mahommedan Persians. This is a 
very remarkable circumstance, showing how national 
features are often modified by causes quite different 
from mere external influences, such as climate; and 
that not these alone influence the formation of national 
character, but that religion and the mode of living 
likewise contribute their share. One of the peculiar 
features of the ancient Persians, is a pliable servility 
and submissiveness: the Persian never was a free and 
proud man; and there is the greatest difference between 
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the Persians and Arabs, and even between the Persians 
and the Kurds, though they are kindred nations. The 
Kurd is proud, straightforward, and does not submit to 
despotism, always longing for the freedom of the camp; 
the Persian, on the contrary, has indeed much talent 
and intelligence, but he is servile; and with all his 
gracefulness or elegance, he has no other idea than that 
of being either slave or shah. This servility of the 
Persians is strikingly exemplified in the history of 
Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodotus, where 
Cambyses, while in the act of shooting the son of 
Prexaspas through the heart, asks him whether he is a 
drunkard, and Prexaspes answers, that God himself 
could not aim more correctly. This answer of a father 
standing by the corpse of his son, is peculiarly Persian; 
and every Persian of rank and distinction would still 
return the same answer, With all this, the Persians 
are extremely cruel, as is evident from the punishments 
they devise, and from their refined modes of torture, as 
may be seen in the history of Artaxerxes; and such is 
their character at the present day. Thus they caused 
a condemned person to be buried in the earth up to his 
neck, and exposed him to death by starvation, and to 
the attacks of rapacious birds, which picked out his 
eyes. This occurs in the reign of Cambyses, who 
ordered twelve of the noblest Persians to be buried up 
to their necks in the earth. Another peculiarly cruel 
punishment was “ the planting of trees,” as they called 
it, in which the condemned person was buried alive 
with his head downwards: and this is still an ordinary 
mode of punishment among them. Thus, Feth-Ali- 
Shah, or Abbas Mirza, led a distinguished Persian 
through his garden; and having shown him everything 
with the appearance of the greatest kindness, he asked 
whether anything was wanting. ‘The courtier answered 
that the garden was absolutely perfect; but the prince 
replied, that something was yet wanting, and that he 
must plant a tree. Astra-Chan(?), the courtier, fell 
imploringly at his feet, and purchased his life only with 
the sacrifice of his treasures. So degenerate was the 
East even at that early period; nowhere do we find 
greater moral depravity than that which runs through 
ancient history in all parts of the East. Hence the 
great admiration of the East is altogether a strange 
thing; and it is folly to wish that India should shake 
off the yoke of the English; for although their govern- 
ment is but indifferent, and although it commits sad 
blunders and causes much suffering, yet the country is 
governed with the best intentions, and the British 
government is for the Indians really a heaven upon 
earth. The Eastern nations are thoroughly depraved 
and morally degraded; and this character belongs to 
them all, from the Mediterranean to Japan and China: 
if a change is to be produced, it can only be done by 
European discipline and government. They have in 
their degradation outlived themselves. 


And in a similar strain is this: 


COMPARISON OF THE PEOPLE OF NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

If we compare the nations of southern Europe with 
those of the north, we perceive a great and striking 
difference between them: in the southern nations, the 
Italians and Greeks, and, in an almost higher degree in 
the real Asiatics and the inhabitants of Barbary, the 
muscles of the arms and legs, for example, are very 
strikingly marked. This is not the case with the 
Egyptians, and this circumstance has had the greatest 
influence upon their sculpture. The other southern 
nations which I mentioned before have their muscles 
developed and expressed to such an extraordinary 
degree, that this circumstance alone renders it clear to 
me, how the ancient sculptors and artists could produce 
their works without the study of anatomy; for the 
artist could see the whole of anatomy as far as he 
needed it, in the living body; he did not require the 
anatomy of the dead body, but was enabled in the living 
body to observe the play of the muscles; and the deli- 
cate skin so beautifully extended over them does not 
conceal them. The great difference between ancient 
and modern statues does not consist so much in the 
faces (though here too it shows itself, since the moderns 
take the matter more easily, and make their faces of a 
more general character, and with less individuality), 
as in the play of the muscles. If any one wishes to see 
the difference in a very striking way, he must examine 
ancient and modern statues together by torch-light. 
Such a study affords great pleasure and enjoyment: 
the ancient statues then seem living, and an endless 
variety of living muscles appears on the surface; modern 
Statues do not possess this transparency; they are 
smooth, and there is no life in them; they seem dead, 
even when they are the productions of great masters. 
The bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen may be placed by the 
side of those of ancient sculptors, but not so his statues. 
Among the Egyptians we do not find this richness, this 
development and animation of the muscles, notwitli- 
standing their great strength; hence those things are 


have arisen in some measure also from the material 
which they used for statues, having adopted the un- 
fortunate custom of using extremely hard stone. 


This work will be a treasure to a quarterly 
review, for it suggests subjects that would well 
occupy half-a-dozen critics. With our limited 
space, however, we must pause here unwillingly, 
heartily recommending this valuable contribution 
to the historical library to the notice of all our 
readers. 








Michaud’s History of the Crusades, translated by 
W. Rosson, is completed in the third volume. An 
index, filling some fifty pages, is appended, thus 
adding vastly to the value of the work, and the 
publishers have added a map of the theatre of war 
during the crusades in the northern part of Egypt. 
Cheapness, accuracy, and superior typography are com- 
bined in this edition of an excellent book.——Numbers 
1, 5, 9, 11, 15, of Mr. J. G. Betx’s Series of Tracts 
on British Topography, History, Dialect, &c., have 
reached us. Sixteen appear to have been published in 
all. The Editor states that the intention of the series 
is to present to the Antiquary and Local Collector, sub- 
jects of interest in Genealogy, and County. History, 
otherwise unattainable, and a portion will also be given 
to rescue from oblivion many of those interesting Local 
Customs and peculiarities of Dialect, which under the 
force of circumstances are fast passing away. 
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The Poetical Remains of William Sydney Walker. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Memoir. By the Rev. J. Moutrrie, 
M.A. London: Parker and Son. 1852. 


Tuar the poetical faculty has, in many instances, 
chained its possessors to worldly difficulties, 
struggles, and unhappiness seems true enough. 
Literature holds the names of many men, whose 
genius, instead of being a luminary to lighten and 
cheer the road of life, has been a brooding shadow 
out of whose centre pain has stalked like a grim 
spectre, and from whose abyss of gloom even 
Gop-like reason has been cast forth shattered, 
and disordered and wrecked. It is truly painful 
thus to see the best part of humanity crushed by 
the worst portion of human ills. If names are 
wanting to support our assertion, from Swirt 
and Cowrer, to Miss Lanpon and WILLiAM 
Sypney WALKER, our readers will easily fill up 
the gap. Alas, that such things should startle us 
with their gaunt reminiscence, or stare us out of 
countenance with the bold broad features of their 
truth! Wiirtam Sypney Waker is the latest 
example handed down to us of a large genius, 
fragmentary and melodious, unhappy yet pro- 
fusely flinging from out “the winter of his dis- 
content ” those vital flashes of soul which go to 
make up the felicity and blissfulness of our fire- 
sides. How often do we enjoy the pensive 
melody of a summer bird when we know not and 
feel not that the singer is pouring forth his 
loneliness for the loss of some domestic blessing. 
Oftener, perhaps, we draw delight from a poet’s 
lyrics because we are altogether ignorant of his 
domestic cares. We know of no better line to 
express WILLIAM SyDNEY WALKER as a poet and 
a man than this one, which he has himself sup- 
plied: 





Thou walk'st in darkness, Beauty! 

There are strong points of contrast and simi- 
larity between the man whose poetical remains 
we have before us and the gifted author of 
Death’s Jest Book. Watker and Beppors were 
very uncommon men, over whom the grave has 
but recently closed. They are the greatest 
modern instances of the completeness of incom- 
plete poets. They are the most unmistakeable 
examples of the divisibility of poetic fractions. 
Both are less grand and less powerful in what 
they have uttered than in what they have con- 
ceived and uttered not. Metrically speaking, 
they have no integral nature, yet in their frac- 
tional existence they indicate the full force of 
imagination and contrivance, like splinters from | 
the Sphynx or the Pyramids. Both had the | 
boyish propensity of scrawling bad verses, and 
both were eminently learned inmanhood. There 





is, however, this remarkable difference in their 
temperaments. Watrker. with delicate health, 
kept his metaphors blooming “ and pure as | 
Psycue ere she was a wife.” Even when fur- 
thest from the battle of the world, and therefore 
| most likely to grow familiar vith mouldering | 
| bones and winding sheets, he holds to the lively | 
| pulsations of life as if he would make us doubly | 
| sensible that the nodding violet, and the waving | 





wanting also in the Egyptian statues; though this must | corn, and the arrowy rain, have stir and motion | poct is walking in the cloisters with the “ brave 


to enhance the joyfulness of man. Beppogs, 
with rude health, such as could sport, like a 
child, with poetry, and grapple, like a wrestler, 
with science from five in the morning until eleven 
at night, had the most vehement of spectral 
fancies. He haunted graveyards like a vampire, 
and the catacombs were his dwelling-places. 
Hence it is that Beppores had more mental ex- 
aggeration than WaLKER, and WALKER more of 
the familiar tone and temper of household 
thoughts than Beppogs. 

Wituram Sypneyr WALKER was born at Pem- 
broke, in South Wales, on the 4th of December, 
1795. He was born in very delicate health and 
nearly blind, but by the aid of a skilful oculist he 
partially recovered his vision. We have no faith 
in precocious infants, but the after-life of WaLKER 
must be placed among those rare instances which 
prove that a fast child is not always indicative of 
a slow man. In this respect we must place him 
side by side with Porr, who “lisped in childish 
numbers,” and with Mozart, who composed 
respectable melodies when only six years old. 
Waker had read history extensively at five 
years of age, and, what gives the key to his 
future life, poetry still more devotedly. At the 
age of ten he could grapple with ANacrREoy, and 
perchance the successful mode in which he mas- 
tered the old Greek, gave a spur to his ambition. 
Certain it is that about this time he laid the 
foundation of an epic poem—Gustavus Vasa. A 
similar blunder was committed by Beppors in 
his publication of his Jmprovisatore, and the both 
poets afterwards had the good sense to atone for 
their crudities, by destroying, as much as lay in 
their power, their imperfect performances. There 
are several stories given of the boy WALKER’s 
extraordinary memory, one of which is that he 
knew every line of Homer by rote. This extreme 
power of retention is rare in the history of men 
of such large imagination as WALKER, and rarer 
still in men of a purely constructive genius. 
Eton was selected as the place of WaLKER’s 
education, and his biographer doubts whether the 
unhappiness he experienced in the college did not 
produce moral evils more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance his intellectual advancement. The 
curse of large schools, such as Eton, is their per- 
secuting spirit. Idle or unsuccessful students, 
perfectly conscious that they shall not be required 
to make the overworked brain supply daily 
bread, look out for a man like WALKER, with 
abstracted habits, awkward manners, slovenli- 
ness of dress, and some physical defects, on whom 
to hurl the shafts of ridicule. They never trans- 
form the deformed by a sympathy of sense and 
soul! They never create the beautiful where it 
existed not, nor assist in making the path of 
humanity radiant! There were only two ways 
for WALKER to meet this systematic persecution ; 
neither of which would be likely to check the 
gangrene which had been sent coursing through 
his generous heart. One was by mecting the 
ridicule with dignified silence, the other by 
defying the sarcasms by more sarcastic rancour. 
Waker adopted the latter, and the persecutions 
become perpetual and unrelenting. What might 
have crushed a weaker mind seems only to have 
developed his genius. It was with him but one 
stride from the paltry and the petty to the philo- 
sophic and the grand. From the annoyances of 
his fellow students, and no one can doubt but he 
felt them acutely, he turned with a majestic 
perseverance to [omer and 4@schylus, and mas- 
tered their glorious language with the acumen of 
ascholar. It cannot be said that his tormentors 
triumphed over his lighter spirits, since, like 
Pore in his Dunciad, he revelled in writing 
satires, epigrams, and those other fiery crackers 
of the mind which serve to ward off a brooding 
melancholy. Neither can it be said that his 
manhood could retrace no loveliness in the ex- 
perience of a student, since, in an exquisite poem, 
he places Eton among his 

Goshan spots, 
Aye bright with spiritual sunshine. 

In 1814, Wacker commenced his University 
career at Trinity College, Cambridge, and, from 
this time, we may date a new phase in his 
history. Out of the force and comeliness of his 
ideal life we now detect a monster growing into 
shape and potency, rearing itself silently and 
treacherously, and blending itself so naturally with 
the hues and loveliness of visible creation, that 
the poet nurses the deformed object with the 
same fervour as he gazes on the flowers of the 
field. In the rich garb of poetry we at length see 
Scepticism stalk forth like a guilty thing! The 
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o’erhanging firmament” full of stars, and the 
serene moon gazing down, like Gop’s eye, upon 
fluttering, foolish humanity. Then and there, 
Doubt creeps beneath the shrine of his admiration, 
like Sin gliding beneath the altar of Love. Next 
morning, writing to his mother and describing the 
scene, the poet says, “ We are indeed surrounded 
with a circle of mystery on every side. Our 
thoughts always find their issue in something in- 
explicable.” Here appears to be a gathering of 
regrets, suspicions, and uncertainties which are 
afterwards strengthened, and finally made evident 
by the alarm with which the poet looks on his own 
thoughts. That the alarm is honest and genuine, is 
proved by the fact that he writes to Mr. WILBER- 
FORCE and desires him to satisfy his mind, and 
remove, if possible, his religious difficulties. Mr. 
Wicserrorcs replies promptly and kindly, urg- 
ing the authenticity of the Scriptures, and ad- 
vising him to read Paley’s Evidences and his 


Praep’s conduct in this strait. It is one of 
those blissful and disinterested acts which prove 
| that the influence of Eden still lives in human 
| hearts. Prarp deposited the 300/. with his 

banker, and engaged to give the poet 52/. 
| a-year, and secured the same to him by will, 
| dissembling the generosity under the pretence that 
| WaLKeEr’s life was precarious, and that he 
| (Prarp) had made a good bargain. Poor simple- 
| minded WaLkeEr never suspected the kindness of 
| his friend, but thought that he himself had con- 
ferred a benefit. To this annuity was afterwards 
| added 20/7. per annum from Trinity College. 
| Watxer resided during the last sixteen years of 
| his life chiefly in London, where he occupied 
| miserable lodgings in some court in the neigh- 
| bourhood of St. James’s. Mr. Movurrrie asserts 
| that it is painful to dwell on the recollection of 
| WavkeEr’s last years. His condition both in mind 
| and body deteriorated, his lodgings more squalid, 





Hore Pauline. Yet the poet’s doubts were not | and his person more neglected. Waker died in 


removed, and his affections lived on in perpetual 
warfare against his vigorous but scrupulous un- 
derstanding. He was of an essentially religious 
character, says WaLkKeEr’s biographer, which is 
not at all contradicted by the scepticism we have 
instanced, Poetry is so far spiritual, that a 
poetic life cannot but be a life of devotion, though 
it is expressed by no visible and public manifes- 
tation. He is much to be pitied whose sponta- 


a miserable room at the top of a house in St. 
James’s-place, doubting and distressed, and melan- 
choly to the last, although his friend DeERweENT 
CoLERIDGE stood by the death-bed and poured 
the consolation of his loving heart into the ear of 
the dying. 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 


WaALkKeEr’s mind is but faintly and imperfectly 





neous emotions have to make their way against a 
critically resisting intellect, yet it seems to be the 
penalty of highly speculative minds to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of scepticism. Doubtless | 
it is a wise ordination, since the greater part of 
such minds come through unscathed, the more | 
invigorated, and the more encouraged to do the | 
Christian’s work. 

One circumstance shows clearly how difficult it | 
was for WALKER to steer clear of sceptical ten- | 
dencies. This existed in his cerebral development, 
which induced the celebrated Dr. SpurzHeim to 
caution him against yielding to theological specu- 
lations. Added to this, we must not forget the | 
sceptical tone of the academical generation which | 
immediately preceded Waker. Then again, 
there were giants of the brain, marshalling them- 
selves before his excited vision, among whom were 
SuHeLtey and Brron, who clothed Doubt in | 
the colours of the rainbow. Can we wonder, 
when Deformity strode forth in the panoply of | 
the Beautiful, that it should warp the imagina- | 
tion of a youthful student? It is not known what 
immediate effects WiLBEerrorce’s letter had on 
WALKER, but it is known that, soon afterwards, | 
the silent worm of thought was busily at work, | 
drinking the vitality of brain and soul, and the 
child of song fell under the fearful gloom of in- 
sanity. 

In 1819, WaLKeEr took his Bachelor’s degree. 
Of this, however, he made little or no use. He 
appears to have had no distinct object in view, and | 
he seems never to have fully comprehended his 
powers. Hewho could have fashioned a Colossus, 
frittered away his valuable time by moulding 
paper bullets. Obscure newspapers contained his 
verbal criticisms, and his paltry parodies on au- 
thors foreign and domestic. It was aptly said of 
him by a Church dignitary, “ He will live all his 
life a bookseller’s drudge, and at last be run over 
by a hackney coach while passing from one shop 
to another.” Ofcourse he was not exactly the 
sort of man to contradict the literary fable that 
poverty and poetry always go hand in hand. A 
Trinity Fellowship was not sufficient to keep him | 
from pecuniary embarrassments, though his wants 
were few, and his tastes simple. Like a greater 
man—poor GoLpsmiTH—he was practised on by 
crafty and designing persons. 

At the end of nine years he resigned his Fellow- 
ship, as deep in debt as his werst enemy could 





wish. The resignation was noble and honour- 
able. He had outlived the time that the Fellow- | 


ship could be held by a layman, and his conscience 
shrunk from the hypocrisy of taking orders with | 
the poison of scepticism rushing wild!y through | 
his veins. The result was that he sunk more | 
hopelessly into poverty. In this difficulty the | 
poet writes a dreary letter to his brother bard, | 
Winturop Mackwortu Praep, asking the loan | 
of a few pounds. The letter and the request are | 
cheerfully responded to, and more than this, 
PRAED set on foot a scheme to provide for 
Waxker’s future wants. He asked subscriptions | 
from Eton and Cambridge friends, and the debts | 
of the poor poet were paid. There then remained | 
in hand 300/., a sum too scanty to provide an an- 

nuity for a man little more than thirty years of 

age. Nothing in history is more noble than 


represented by his poems. We can no more tell 
the profundity of his faculties by his lyrics than 


| we can tell the depth of a river by gazing through 


its hquid breast and counting the pebbles beneath. 
Ere long we hope to have his “ Notes on Shak- 
speare” and his other miscellaneous criticisms in 
order that we may accurately calculate his 
position in the temple of fame. At present we 
have not witnessed such a luminous noontide as 
we might reasonably expect from such a morning 
of promise. And yet, on second thought, we can 
hardly say that we have been disappointed in the 
manhood of a man, so utterly devoid of aim and 
purpose. We have not so much sympathy with 
WaLKER’s infirmities, since they are not proved 
to have unsuited him for mental labour, as to 
move us to justify his faults of omission. It is 
lamentable to see him, when thirty years of age, 
vigorous in intellect, yet so obviously purposeless 
and idle, that he contents himself by taking an 
annuity which the hand of charity offers. When 
he had proved his value to the commonweal, and 
burnt his name into the forehead of time, like 
another AcuiILues, he sits and rusts in his tent 
while the great battle of life is raging around 
him. Therefore it is that the literary remains of 
WALKER are inadequate. What the poet has 
written is sufficient to show how the Beautiful 
moved him, but insufficient to do himself justice. 
WaALKER’s poems are strong, but they are also 
indicative of undeveloped strength; they are the 
shadow of a giant thrown against a wall. Asa 
poet, Witt1am SypNEY WALKER cannot therefore 
be placed in the first rank; because he has not 
enough mental heroism to be majestic, nor enough 
poetic intuition to be sublime. Yet withal he is 
very comely, and always graceful, rather exhi- 
biting the elegance of the fawn than the imperial 
front of the lion. Equal to Harttey CoLeripce 
in domestic disquietude, and in the abundance of 
unfinished pictures, he yet falls below him in that 
wonderful fancy by which Hartiey supported 
his ideal geography, and peopled his favourite 
“ Ejuxria.” WALKER is not a man to be passed 
over in silence, even if his poetry were not so 
excellent as it is. He is another human land- 
mark added to the already long list of such, which 
shows the relationship between the poet and the 
working-day world, and proving that he who can 
soar into the “heaven of heavens” is yet mortal 
in all that relates to perplexity and pain. 

We conclude by giving our readers a few 
extracts, which we think will bear testimony to 
the justice of our remarks: 


TO HOPE. 
Kind Spirit! balm of care and wrong, 
Sweet playfellow of Reason, 
Accept a light May-morning song, 
A song of thy own season. 


Thou'rt fairer than thy comrade, Joy, 
Though she’s the younger sister ; 

Hadst thou been ours without alloy, 
We never should have miss'd her. 


Sweet Hope! thou lov’st us well, and yet 
Thou wilt not serve us blindly ; 

Thou hast no petted favourite ; 
Who loves, must use thee kindly. 


Too delicate for the rough play 
Of boisterous expectations, 

From their rude grasp thou slipp’st away, 
And leay’st us to impatience. 





We chide thee, Hope, and wish thee oft 
By Pleasure superseded ; 

Yet thou art kind, however scoff’d, 
And com’st again when needed. 


Thou falls’t upon us like a gleam 
Of sunshine unexpected ; 

Thy sports, like children’s, aimless seem, 
Yet are they heaven-directed. 


We call thee false—’tis but thy ape, 
The things that so deceive us, 

Comes without cause, an airy shape, 
And without reason leaves us. 


For thou art of immortal birth ; 
No thing of here or now ; 

Thy place of dwelling is on earth, 
But not of earth art thou! 


STANZAS. 


It is the hush of night; all sounds of life, 
That jarr’d my sick ear through the live-long day, 
The scoffer’s heartless laugh, the voice of strife, 
The murmur of dull talk are past away ; 
My bosom’s secret, solitary woes 
In the calm lap of silence find repose. 


The warm soft arms of sleep are round the world; 
The stars are walking on their mute career ; 
O’er town and waste one boundless gloom is furl’d ; 
Half sound, half silence, to the listening ear 
There comes a tingling murmur, which doth seem 
The everlasting flow of time’s mysterious stream. 


The sweet and solemn influence of the hour 
Steals o’er me, like the coming on of rest ; 
My soul lies hush’d beneath the gentle power ; 
The shapes of fear and anguish, that infest 
My thoughts by day, seem soften’d now and chang’d, 
Like the relenting looks of one erewhile estrang’ 


Rest, troubled spirit, rest! confide in Him, 
Whose eye is on thee through thy watch of pain ; 
When earthly comfort waxeth cold and dim, 
Trust thou in that which doth for aye remain. 
Thy heart-deep sighs to truth and freedom given, 
Can find no answer here; but they are heard in Heaven. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN ADDRESS TO THE 
SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

—_———— Wilt thou too depart, 

Genius, or Muse, or Feeling, or Delight, 
Or Power, or Spirit, whatso’er thou art, 

And by what name design’d, who dwell’st the light 
Of song within us: 

* * 











Oh! sweet as Love, ere blunted by possession ! 
Sweet as the “ vernal joy ” by nature sent 

Into the soul of man ! whose best expression 
Is in the heart’s unspoken language; lent 

To light our dulness, and with sweet aggression 
Forcing old Night and Chaos to relent, 

To waft aside the universal veil, 

And make Creation’s beauties visible. 


Thou teachest man, that there is more on earth 
Than what he hears, or sees, or feels, or knows ; 
An inward treasure, of uncounted worth, 
Hid like the invisible honey in the rose ; 
A world of wonders,— a mysterious birth, 
Which thou but to thy chosen dost disclose ; 
An immaterial glory, passing far 
All palpable light of gem, or sun, or star, 


A cloud of beauty brooding o’er the world— 
* . * * 2 


Great spirit! beneath whose full-exerted power 
Our bodily frame doth tremble, like a bough 
Rock'd by the wind; before whom, in thy hour 
Of charmed potence, the great mind doth bow 
In royalest submission, with her dower 
Of gifts and graces ; yet can lift her brow 
Triumphant, and with thee strange contest hold— 
Controlling thee, and yet by thee controll’d. 


For she can grasp thy influences, that fly 
As vague and viewless as the folding air, 
And fix them in her clayey moulds, thereby 
To shape them into forms so glorious fair, 
(Though spoiled of half their might) that the great eye 
Of earth shall, while time lasts, be riveted there ; 
The trophies of her splendid strife with thee, 
Crowning that strife with immortality, 


O GRIEF! 


O grief! beside the stream of holy love 
To stand, and mark its everlasting flow, 
Its laughing leaps, its murmurs sweet and low, 
Its bordering flowers, its glory from above ; 
Yet feel that thine own home far distant stands 
Amidst the desert sands ! 


MINE EYE IS ATHIRST. 


Mine eye is athirst for the glancing dew, 

And the young spring leaves, and the sun-cloud blue ; 
And my listless ear 
Is sad till it hear 

The morning song of the birds anew. 


To the dear old fields in heart I’m borne, 
Where the gorgeous poppy spots the corn ; 
Where the houses are wh.te 
In the evening light, 
And the hills are blue in the clouds of morn. 


Fast, fast, the spirit clings 

To the forms of old beloved things ; 
And deep, and deep, 
The affections sleep, 

That waken to Nature’s visitings! 


FRAGMENT, 

WRITTEN PARTLY WHILE LISTENING TO MUSIC. 
Soul of the Loveliness unseen ! 

Whose steps are in the ancient sea, 
And in the meadow sunny-green, 

And in the clouds that change and fice ; 

Who peoplest barren vacancy 
With power, and meaning, and delight ; 

And, mixing with all things that be, 
Dost circle, like a travelling light, 


Around the cloudy heaven of this wurld’s glimmering night! 
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Here too thou walkest, spirit free ; 
I feel, I know thy secret sign : 
Thou in the land of melody 
Hast built thyself a kingly shrine, 
Through whieh thy lineaments divine, 
In grace and glory, beam and move ; 
The waves of Music roll and shine 
Before thee, where thou bidst them rove, 
And waft to human hearts thine embassies of love. 


The waters of that wondrous deep 
By thee, as by a God, are driven ; 
Now flashing ‘gainst the foamy steep, 
Now rolling, calm as seas at even, 
Beneath the vast mysterious heaven : 
Swayed by one sightless impulse all, 
Still ehifting, as thy word is given, 
Through glorious rise, or gentle fall, 
The hosts of lovely sound fulfil thy sovereign call. 


Thou beamest, like an inward light, 
Through that interminab'e throng; 
From where the organ, in its might, 
Down arched roofs sublime and long 
Rolls fiercely forth its storm of song; 
To where, in some small peaceful home, 
A sweet-voiced wife, the evening long, 
Sings to her mate, while through the room 
The frequent fire-light plays, chequering the gentle gloom. 





Adventures and Recollections of Colonel Landmann, 
late of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1852. 

Tz interest attached to memoirs, a species ot 

writing for which we are indebted to the French, 

may be of a twofold nature, intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic;—intrinsic as regards the interest taken 
in the personal adventures of the hero of the 
memoir; extrinsic as regards the persons and 
events among which he lived. In the work before 
us may be found matter to excite both descrip- 
tions of interest, especially the latter, for if the 








nations were clashing together by the force of | extraordinary invention, established by no less 
faction and the storms of political disorder, so | conclusive experiments, is destined to lay quietly 
firmly established the power of England in the | by, until some fortunate Major-General of the 
world that no one has ever yet been able to | Royal Engineers shall be pleased to take the 
diminish her greatness, or to shake from her | credit of it to himself. That the gullibility of 
grasp that balance of power which they placed | the public has not very materially changed may 
within her hands. | be inferred from an anecdote about Dr. Maxepoc 
The father of Colonel LanpmMann was Dr. | a physician who “had acquired great celebrity in 
LanpMann, formerly Professor of Fortification | consequence of his having started upon an en- 
and Artillery to the Royal Military Academy at | tirely new system of curing every disease without 
Woolwich, at the same time that the celebrated | the use of medicine, and without touching. nav 
Doctor Hutron was Professor of Mathematics in | in some cases, without seeing the patient.” Mrs. 
that institution. At the age of thirteen he was | Lanpmann, the Colonel’s mother, being exceed- 
admitted as a cadet at the Royal Military | ingly ill, betook herself to this Doctor MANEDoc 
Academy, the examination for which he states to | who treated her, if treatment, medically speaking, 
have been then “almost nominal, for it extended | it could be called, in the following very singular 
no further than the rule-of-three-vulgar-fractions,” | manner:— : ‘i ry 
and two years after he received his commission On my mother being introduced, Dr. Manedoc rose 
as a second lieutenant in the Corps of Royal | majestically from an elegant French fauteuil, and pre- 
Engineers. At the close of the same year he was | sented a chair for her at the furthest end of the room 
appointed to Serve at Plymouth Dock, and it is | He made a few simple inquiries, after which, standing 
worthy of notice, as an indication of the conve- | up, without approaching his patient, his left foot in 
niences for transit in those time, that it took from | front of the right, and both knees quite stiff, he re- 
fifteen to sixteen days to convey his luggage from | garded my mother with a serious look and rather stern 
RussEv’s waggon-office, in Friday-street, Cheap- | manner, then begged of her to be perfectly calm, as he 
side, the distance of two hundred and twelve | was about to operate. * * * “ Manedoc new uted 
miles. From hence, during the following year, | his arms slowly, keeping them fully extended, the 
he was removed to Falmouth, and m April, 1797, | backs of his hands upwards, and nearly on a level with 
he was appointed to serve in Canada. To this | his face, his fingers were crooked, and pointed for- 
colony he accordingly proceeded by The Swallow | wards, as one preparing to scratch; he occasionally 
Mail Packet, which, being both manned and | moved them, and sometimes a'tered the position of h 
officered by sailors who had never before crossed | hands, but he never changed the direction of his 
the Atlantic, took about five times as many days | arms. * * * Aftera Githa setae off thie trash “— 
to reach Halifax as our commonest sailing vessels | said,— There, now, Madam, do you not feel psa 
peculiar sensation in the upper part of the right side 
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name of Colonel LanpMann have not hitherto 
been very widely or very popularly known, he | 
has at least, as his adventures sufficiently testify, | 
been a brave dashing soldier, a careful and scien- 
tific officer of the important corps to which he 
belonged, and an acute observer of the remarkable 
events which came within his notice; while as to 
the extrinsic circumstances of his life, it is suffi- 
cient to observe that he was a member of that 
army which fought for and successfully main- 
tained the glory of the greatest nation on the 
earth during the most eventful period of its 
history, and through a succession of the longest 
and most extraordinary wars that ever revolu- 
tionized the destinies of the peoples of the world. 
So far as style is concerned these volumes are 
written in a manner which, if not precisely novel, 
is, at least, rarely to be met with in the literature 
of these days. Without having the philosophic 
pregnancy of Deror, they have much of his 
epigrammatic simplicity, and, allowing for the 
common fallibility of human testimony when 
matters are recorded from hearsay, the facts con- 
tained in them may generally be taken to be true. 
Colonel LanpMANN makes no attempt at orna- 
ment, there is no aiming after sentiment, no 
expatiating; all that he has done is plainly and 
simply to set down, in his own brief and soldier- 
like style, all that he saw and heard worthy of 
note during the period embraced in his work. 
That period appears to have been the first five 
and twenty years of his life, from 1780 to 1805, 
and the book is probably nothing more than his 
own private journal, kept for his own private 
‘amusement and information during that time. 
Why it ends there he does not explain to us, or 
why he published it at all; there is neither pre- 
face nor introductory note; so that all the reader 
has todo is to take the book just as he finds it, | 
and he will find it, as we have done, a most | 
amusing repertory of novel and entertaing anec- 
dotes. The professional story-teller, the diner- 
out, will find his account in perusing it; the lover 
of exciting intellectual pabulum will devour it 
with avidity; and as to the elder members of the | 
U.S. Club, the retired majors and the super- | 
annuated veterans who remember the men and | 
things of which he writes, they will con it over 
their claret with a gusto superior to all these, for 
it will vividly awaken in their minds recollections | 
which such as they know only how to appreciate 
perfectly. To the young Englander, with his 
white waistcoat, and his civilized ways, there 
may indeed be something ridiculous in Lord 
HEATHFIELD making it a matter of inflexible 
discipline that the cocked hat should be worn | 
“quite square to the front,” or in Lord HawKkes- | 
BuRY (afterwards the famous Earl of LiverrooL) 
looking so disrespectable, when in attendance 
upon the King, that Colonei LanpMann mistook | 
him for a messenger, or even in the queer habits | 
of the old King himself with his eternal questions | 
and his constant repetitions; but yet these, and | 
others like them, were the men who, when all 








| use of Portsmouth harbour. To prove his capabi- 


| outer harbour of Portsmouth, were disregarded, and 


now require. His Royal Highness Prince 
comming fer t Hl, an hang |e os gore? ns a 
. . oe i . a , ¢ S- 
ss tr pee Fork Prom heres | _Itis needless to add that Mrs. Laspwaxx did 
after a short stay, he proceeded to his destination, ree cotiuacien f rc i ee on aes 
Quebec, and soon afterwards received an order to _ — ~. oon Pa ha yw eect ¢ otnin 
proceed to the island of St. Joseph, the furthest ge ee oan ager days; oan 
military post in Upper Canada, situate at the junc- pA — given them a scientific name, 
=a A pera “ eres oe When LAaNDMANN entered the army, an order 
tnccidimadinn abnudeealellinm aie to goout to the West Indies was almost equivalent 
in the month of October, 1802, he received inti- - a a ee 
mation of his elevation to the rank of Captain- = th 8 nae vsoaagll f: _ = _ “pt a 
Lieutenant, and an order to return to England. | ,. a . lone it 1 ra nye 2 prot “bene 
On his return he was immediately appointed to = “ire “h oe . vd ‘ vs rs " gore ake 
the sub-command of the engineers’ department if all i nbs vem > ae ee a oe peer 
on the Gosport side of Portsmouth harbour, an | t ~ — “sc ting bry re —_ 
office which he continued to fill up to October, wa ote jed ; mr i a a ere 
1805, when he was ordered out to Gibraltar, and te setae 9 pap etch tne! sem a0 
at this point of his life his story abruptly | of the year; nay, out of a dozen convives who sat 
ter wal 3 * | down to dinner, only two were alive on the fol- 
toe eee lowing night. Such an enemy as this was far 
incetinndibiaten tne tes onto af Guasmmnanee more dreadful for the bravest officer to face than 
pen : ii **; | the most ferocious tribe of savages. 
it is no less certain that in other matters we have | Dyring his stay in New York, a stationer’s 
—— . oe ee — other shop, in Pearl-street, was pointed ‘out to Laxp- 
sch mater we may cis te fais with whi | waa ax ing epi by a clever fellow, named 
deeclahatee sted thee \tliaalees att med ie y toed Coppett. This was the afterwards world-famous 
adopt any sound, rational, and scientific inven- Commute, sag 2 ee. open _ 
tion. Take the two following examples, and ask a oe ~ wr sasn - — — he 
ourselves if we cannot find parallel cases for ae we vies ey ete Pe ne 
them in ourown day. The first is the case of a | peer “+. a Paper plist Sal 
certain “ very clever Serjeant Bett, in the Royal fae B = see -s nine Ce ene Sy a 
Artillery,” who devised, among other ingenious — gp nape burton = —— 1 
inventions, a plan for blowing up the wreck of br alee p sonal meat <P 2 oie = 
the Royal George, which, for more than seven | replied Cornett, sternly. “ Why,” said the buck, 
years, had then been a great obstacle to the free | « these are porcupine’s quills, are they not?” 
“No, Sir,” answered Consett, “they were—but 


now they are goose’s quills.” 

LANDMANN’s adventures in Canada are mostly 
of a highly interesting nature; and his sketches 
of society in the colony are humorous and in- 
structive; there is not much however in them to 
call for special quotation or remark; there are, 
as might be expected, adventures with bears, and 
stories about frost, anecdotes about the Indians, 
and a journey to the Falls of Niagara; so that 
we shall pass over this part of his story without 
doing more than remark that he lays claim-to 
having been the first person who used the virus 
for vaccination in America. It was sent over to 
him in a letter from England, between two pieces 
of glass, accompanied by drawings describing the 
whole operation and treatment; he first used it 
upon the children of Captain and Mrs. Brack- 
WELL, of the Royal Engineers, and from these 
children a supply was obtained which spread into 
the United States. 

When LanpMmaxw returned to England, the 
people of this country were in daily expectation 
|of receiving a hostile visit from NaroLgon 

Buvoxaparte, and he very graphically describes 
the excitement with which all ranks were conse- 
quently affected. As sub-engineer at Portsmouth, 


lities for performing the task, he experimentalized 

upon a condemned vessel, which was sunk for 

that purpose in the Thames, below Woolwich, and 

he perfectly succeeded in blowing her up in the 

presence of the Duke of Ricumonp, Master- | 
General of the Ordnance, and all the chief officers 

of engineers. The operation was effected by 

means of gunpowder, ignited, no doubt, by the 

electric current; a very commonplace piece of 
engineering now-a-days; but such was the crass 

stupidity of the powers that then were, that, not- 

withstanding Serjeant Bett only claimed for his 

reward that the guns of the sunken vessel should 

be given to him, and— 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory result of this exhi- 
bition, Serjeant Bell’s reiterated assertion of his being 
sure of destroying in the same way the wreck of the 
Royal George, which had, during about seven years | 
prior to this time, incommoded the navigation of tlre 


the Royal George was suffered to remain undisturbed | 
during another half century, when Major-General 
Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, accomplished that 
highly important service. 

Poor Serjeant Bert! And poor Captain 
Warner, too, of these enlightened times, whose 
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it became his duty to inspect the coast for the 
purpose of selecting the most advantageous posi- 
tions for the Martello towers, then projected by 
government for the protection of the southern 
seaboard of the island. Although steam naviga- 
tion has now rendered these fortifications almost 
useless, excepting as stations for the preventive 
service, they were then regarded as likely to prove 
very effective in case of an invasion. One, erected 
on Martello Point, in Corsica (from which they 
afterwards derived their name) had caused very 
serious damage to one of our vessels during the 
war; and there is little doubt that upon a flat, 
shallow shore, they would even now prove very 
destructive against any attempt to effect a land- 
ing by boats. In the erection of these towers, 
Georce III. took a very lively interest, and hap- 
pening to visit Weymouth when LaNpMANN was 
employed on this service, he held several conver- 
sations with him upon the subject. An amusing 
incident which occurred during this visit is 
humorously related by LanpMANN, and very 
sufficiently shows that the fighting furore with 
which the threatened invasion had inoculated the 
entire people of England had even seized upon 
the Sovereign himself. It appears that one day 
when the King and the Royal Family were taking 
a cruise in the royal yacht, some vessels were 
descried in the offing, and, as their colours were 
not displayed it was for some time doubtful 
whether they belonged to our own fleet or to the 
enemy. LanpMANN was of the party, and he 
writes-— 


The king, on hearing this latter probability, grasped 
my arm with redoubled force, and keeping his opera-glass 
up to his eye, during a whole minute at least, anxiously 
endeavouring to ascertain the truth, at length, with 
extraordinary energy, declared that he should like, above 
all things in the world, to fight Bony in single combat 
—which His Majesty repeated several times; then 
started off, still holding me by the arm, and drawing me 
away;owalking with all the haste he could muster, when 
at each"tarn, and sometimes oftener, the king repeated; 
© T should like to fight Bony single-handed, I'm sure I 
should; I should give him a good thrashing, I'm sure I 
should—I'm sure of it!” 


If the notion of stout old Georce III. fighting 
single-handed with (physically) little Buona- 
PARTE, had been imparted to H. B., no doubt we 
should have had something from his graphic pencil 
very well worth laughing at. We shall add another 
anecdote about Georce IIL. equally amusing, but 
deriving its points of humour rather from the 
absurdity of his courtiers than from the singu- 
larities of his eccentric Majesty. The King, 
while one morning on parade, and surrounded by 
his staff and cortége, happened to let fall his glove, 
and a struggle to pick it up ensued, which ended 
in His Majesty nimbly regaining it himself. In 
the melée His Majesty let fall his cane and the 
same struggle was ended by the same result, 
when, what with the hurry and scuffling, down 
fell the royal hat. Upon this the excitement 
rose to a tremendous pitch, for the courtiers 
rolling over each other and fighting for the hat, 
very much retarded its restoration, until Colonel 
CaMPBELL proved himself the happy winner of 
the scramble and presented the prize to His 
Majesty, with a low bow. 


“Never mind about the honour of the thing, never 
mind, never mind; give me my hat, give me my hat; 
there, there,” said the king as he received his hat, 
“thank you—thank you all alike—yon all picked it up 
—yes, yes—all, all, all—you all picked it up.” 


If Canvre’s reproof to his courtiers was more 
sublime because founded upon a more poetical 
subject, it was certainly not more severe. 

With this anecdote we shall take leave of 
Colonel LanpMann’s book, assuring our readers 
that, if they feel inclined to accept our verdict, 
they will find, on perusal, that we have not over- 
estimated its value as a highly interesting and 
instructive work. 





RELIGION. 

On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation 
of Christianity. Part III. London: W. Pic- 
kering. 1852. Pp. 291. 

Ix introducing his new volume, the author 

explains that “it was begun, and has been con- 

tinued, under the pressure both of illness and 
sorrow.” Such a statement tends to disarm cri- 
ticism; and little, indeed, need be added to what 
we have already said in our notices of the two 
previous volumes. The period which this volume 





comprises (the seventh to the eleventh centuries, 
inclusive,) is not one which, in a writer whose 
views and feelings are so opposed to the whole 
tone and temper of medizval sentiment, could be 
expected to awaken great interest or frequent 
enthusiasm. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find in the present volume a nearly total absence 
of those occasional bursts of eloquent writing 
which gave a charm to the earlier volumes. The 
style is as calm and measured as ever, and is 
quite free from inelegance; but is exceedingly 
cold and unimpassioned. It is amusing, too, to 
observe the strong and constant prejudices 
betrayed by an author who seems to pique him- 
self on his total freedom from anything of the 
sort. His prejudices are certainly not those of 
old-world superstition; but they are no less 
marked and decisive, and give a no less dis- 
tinctive character to his criticisms of men and 
events. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the pre- 
sent volume is that in which the rise and progress 
of Mohammedanism are sketched. According to 
this author, it would appear that the Prophet 
began his career as a sober Unitarian believer, 
and had a narrow escape of being a martyr and 
witness to the truth. But, not finding that he 
was able to make any way among the masses of 
the people with this simple spiritual faith—the 
phraseology is not ours, but the author’s—he 
incorporated with it some of their coarser notions ; 
and, having a strong spice of personal ambition, 
placed himself at the head of a new religious 
movement as a stepping-stone to vast temporal 
power. He “began by opposing the prejudices 
of the people; he ended by complying with enough 
of them to give him a better chance of success.” 
As usual, it appears that the influences which pre- 
vented MouamMeED from becoming a Christian, 
at the outset of his career, were the corruption of 
Christianity, and the multiplied controversies as 
to the second person of the Trinity. We believe 
that in the seventh century there were many 
corruptions, and doubtless there were many be- 
wildering heresies; but we should very much like 
to see the evidence on which this author formed 
his opinion that the Mohammedan movement 
was, in its earliest beginnings, but a reaction 
against these. 

The career of CHARLEMAGNE is related in this 
volume in a very pleasing manner; and we do 
not remember to have seen anywhere a better 
account of the sources of his power, and the 
causes of its sudden collapse after his death. 

The revolution of H1~pEBRanpD is passed 
slightly over. In estimating his policy, far too 
much, it seems to us, is ascribed to personal 
ambition, in so far as the vulgar desire of gain or 
power is indicated by that term, and far too little 
to the genuine zeal of the Church Reformer, who 
would fain identify his name with the era of its 
regeneration. 

The next volume will, probably, bring us to 
the Reformation; and this the author promises 
the public, after a year’s rest. Whatever objec- 
tions we may have taken to his work, in its 
general tone of criticism, and in some of its 
special details, we need hardly say that we cor- 
dially wish him health and strength to carry his 
purpose into effect. 








Thoughts on Cottage Lectures. By the Rev. J. PEAKE, 
B.A., Curate of Ellesmere. London: J. Masters. 
1852. 

Tus pamphlet exhibits what, in these days, is a very 

rare phenomenon in religious matters. The writer is 

a straightforward, earnest, unmistakeable churchman; 

yet, at the same time, a calm, dispassionate, considerate 

examiner and balancer of opinions. It has for some 
time been too much the fashion to single out this and 

that particular principle, whatever it may be, which a 

man may strenuously defend, and forthwith to adopt it 

as a distinguishing mark and badge, indicative of the 

“party” to which he is accordingly condemned to 

belong. Thus, let a man hint of adhering a little more 

closely to the prescribed forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, he is a “high-churchman;” let him tolerate 
cottage lectures, he is a “Jow-churehman.” Mr. 

PEAKE, in the present instance, adopts both of these 

lines at once. He evidently cares not, on this subject, 

that to the high he may appear low, while to the low 
he may appear high. And the reason is self-evident; 
he knows that if the two conflicting “parties” were to 
confront him, and examine him wno ore, as regards this 
question, neither of them could, on this one point of 
cottage lectures, dare justly to pronounce him guilty, 
even on their own principles. Thus, to borrow an 
appositely employed metaphor, his work has been ham- 





mered into shape and form upon the anvil, beneath tl:e 





blows wielded from two adverse parties. We may add 
that, unless the material had previously been rendered 
glowing with the zeal of conscientious sincerity, the 
blows might have cracked, but they would never have 
beaten into shape, the substance of these valuable pages. 

Mr. PEAKE is neither blind nor deaf to the objections 
which are raised against cottage lectures; nor is he 
dumb to reply to those objections. Thus, to the ob- 
jection that cottage lectures are “irregular ministra- 
tions, liable to give perverted notions of the system of 
Christian worship, and so as to draw the minds of the 
poor and ill-educated—for whom they are chiefly 
intended—away from the church’s offices,” &c., &c., 
Mr. PEAKE states that such an objection, where grounds 
for it exist, is indeed most grave and momentous; but 
that such objections should be laid at the door of the 
lecturers, not of the lectures. He would institute these 
lectures “ not as substitutes for public worship, but as 
instruments for diffusing spiritual teaching; as occa- 
sions for bringing the church’s voice and pastoral care 
more intimately and familiarly within the reach of her 
scattered members,” * * “ and if 
rightly directed, will they not lead to the church, and 
create a more general sympathy with the church, rather 
than estrange from her?” Certainly we cannot see 
where lies the force of the objection made against 
prayer and scripture reading in houses, where, as in 
Mr. PEAKE’s case, there is prayer and scripture reading 
daily in the parish church. It must be recollected 
that distance, infirmity, occupation, may effectually 
prevent some from attendance at church, who might 
attend cottage lectures: and it is scarcely worth 
inquiring whether others, the constant church-goers, 
would or would not impart a church character to the 
lectures, rather than reflect back upon the church the 
flickering shadows of irregularity and disorder. It is, 
however, the “fallow ground” which Mr. PEAKs 
especially lays claim to. It is the Common which he 
would mark out, and enclose for future cultivation. 
The doctrine of finality is rejected in every page, and 
every line. Mr. PEAKE may be misrepresented; he 
cannot be misunderstood. 

Those who may be inclined to entertain conscientious 
objections to the holding of such lectures are assured by 
Mr. Peake, “vpon the highest authority, that the 
Conventicle Act does not apply to any meetings held 
by a lawful minister in the district or parish to which 
he has been licensed by the Bishop; and that, there- 
fore, the idle charge of conventicles may be dismissed. 
For ourselves, we should hold to our position and office 
as ordained and licensed priests, as sufficient answer to 
any charge of irregularity in the mode of our parochial 
ministrations,” 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into the details 
of the practical effect of cottage lectures, as enumerated 
and exemplified by Mr. Peake. The good of the 
people is the coloured medium through which he views 
the object, from first to last, nor does that medium 
exaggerate or distort the object. It is, indeed, a 
different light to that in which the every-day world 
views objects. If some may urge that it appears not 
natural, the writer will plainly tell them that he has 
not viewed it solely by the light of nature. But it is 
the true light in which he sees things. We would 
strongly recommend to men of all parties in the church 
this sound, clear, practical, and earnest treatise. The 
lax and the stringent ought not to lay it down without 
having derived much profit. 








Paganism in Fducation. By the Abbe GAUME. 
Translated by Ropert Hitt, London: Dolman. 
AN attack upon the existing systems of education, part 
of the war which the Roman Catholic Church is now 
waging throughout Europe against knowledge and 
liberty, reviving the dogmatism and the despotism of 
dark ages, and forcing a catastrophe which will some 
day shake the civilized world to its centre. The author 
states that his purpose is to ascertain the evil that is 
“undermining society,” and he finds it in education. 
But by society he means Papal authority; and so far 

he is right. Education is its great foe. 








One Mrs. Boyp has sent us a volume which ske calls 
A Voice from Australia, the purpose of which is to 
show the probability of New Holland being the New 
Jerusalem spoken of in the prophecies. We can only 
say of it that it isa great waste of time, thought, type 
and paper. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Dr. LatuHam has published (Van Voorst) two 
useful handbooks of Ethnology. They refer—the one 
to ors 4! an Europe—the other to Ethnology in 
the British Isles, As careful and painstaking compila- 
tions we recommend them. They will be useful to the 
educator, who must now include Ethnology in his list 





of the Natural Sciences ; and to the student, who cannot 
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henceforward be allowed to evade a knowledge of Eth- 
nology.——The German Manual for the Young, and 
The German Manual for Self-tuition, are both by M. 
Kiaver-KxatrowskI, and each has reached a third 
edition. Though repeated editions are not, in some 
cases, a proof of intrinsic excellence, but are rather an 
evidence that there are “‘ friends at Court” we think 
we may say that in Kiaver’s case popularity and 
excellence go together. The Manual for the Young 
isa model of simplicity and excellence as a book of 
exercises; and in The Manual for Self-tuition, M. 
KLAvER has done his best to conquer those difficulties 
which must ever beset one who endeavours to teach a 
foreign language without a living interpreter. M. 
KAveEr has also published a series of German tables, 
which will be of service to those who are already some- 
what advanced in the study of the language; and, in 
manuscript form and style, The Story of Fetka, the 
Russian Serf, intended as a practice in reading German 
manuscript. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow’s 
Straits in 1850-51, performed by Her Majesty's 
ships Lady.Franklin and Sophia, under the com- 
mand of Mr. William Penny, in search of the 
missing crews of Her Majesty's ships Erebus and 
Terror. By Peter C. Sutwertasp, M.D., 
M.R..S.E., Surgeon to the Expedition. 2 vols. 


Longmans. 1852. 

Dr. SurHERLAND has produced a clever book on 
the Arctic Regions, full of valuable information 
and novel descriptions. It teems with new con- 
firmations of old truths in science, and of truths in 
altogether new and unanticipated lights. It 
affords an insight of the vast but natural wonders 
of the Arctic Regions, of its animal kingdom, of 
its grandeur, of its dangers for the traveller, and, 
it may be said, of its pleasures. 

Dr. SuTHERLAND was medical officer to the ex- 
pedition which sailed under Captain Penny, and 
the work before us contains his narrative. Dr. 
SvuTHERLAND is a keen observer, and his mind 
possesses the power of generalising what his 
faculties perceive. Ever active and awake to 
novelties in nature, with a scientific turn and 
a desire for recording all the information he 
gleans, it would be wonderful had he not pro- 
duced not only a readable but a valuable book. 
Added to his capacity as an observer and an 
author, is the fact that, of all the expeditions, the 
one which Dr. SurHERLAND accompanied had the 
most able and experienced of commanders in 
— Penny. Of Captain Penny’s skill, as 
well as of his earnestness, daring, and endurance, 
Dr. SurHEeRLAND writes favourably. 

The purpose of this searching expedition was to 
find Sir Joun Frankuin and the Erebus and 
Terror. The result has been not so fruitful as 
could have been desired, though the expeditionists, 
as well as the writer of this volume, assure us 
that there is every chance of ultimately recover- 
ing the enterprising explorers. We conclude, 
from their description, that as yet not one-third 
of the Polar Regions have been examined; and 
that the unvisited regions are more likely to con- 
tain Sir Jonn Franky and his party than any 
of the familiar localities which have been ran- 
sacked. Mr. Penny’s mature opinion is, that Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN went up the Wellington Channel, 
and that he would be readily found in the Arctic 
Ocean; where, according to the testimony of 
Captain MANGLEs, there is no great danger that an 
‘ice-bound party would die of starvation. In 1851, 
the year of Captain Prnny’s visit to the Arctic 
Regions, the Wellington Channel was unfordable, 
but his belief is, that only a few miles of the 
channel ever offer obstruction. A screw steamer, 
he thinks, would be likely to encounter but little 
‘difficulty as compared with boats and sailing 
vesaels. 

The portions of this work descriptive of the 
geography of the voyage, and of the few and 
early traces found of the Arctic voyagers, have 
already appeared in the columns of Tue Critic; 
and though the narrative is much amplified in 
these volumes, the information conveyed is sub- 
stantially the same as that contained in the news- 
papers after the return of Captain Penny and 
other voyagers from the frozen regions. One 
great service, however, is performed by Captain 
Penwy; he shows clearly, at least, where further 
search need not be made, and his suggestions for 
the management of, and routes to be taken by, 
future expeditions, have good sense and very much 
practical knowledge to recommend them. There 
is, he assures us, every probability of soon finding 
Sir Jonn Frayxiiy. Had his vessels been 
wrecked, numerous traces of them must have been 
discovered; and it appears that of 103 whalers 














wrecked since the discovery of Melville Bay, not 
more than ten lives have been lost. That Sir 
JouN FRANKLIN pushed rapidly through Welling- 
ton Channel, is now deemed extremely probable. 
Such were his instructions from the Admiralty, 
and a sudden opening of the ice would tempt him 
into that passage, to the neglect of those 
“vestiges” which otherwise he would have left 
on Beechy Island. 

But Dr. SurHerLANp’s book has many charms 
for the naturalist and the general reader. The 
minuteness and apparent truthfulness of its pic- 
tures of the life of an Arctic Voyager, of the new 
scenes among which he is thrown, and the startling 
effects he occasionally witnesses, are among the 
most interesting portions of these volumes. 

A few extracts will show Dr. SurHeRLAND’s 
manner and matter to be as we have described 
them; and in arranging these passages we will 
refrain from following the chronological order 
observed by the Doctor. A frequently-recurring 
subject are— 

ICEBERGS. 

A great many icebergs were seen, as the ships lay 
motionless in the water; and as they appeared to run 
together on the far distant horizon, an idea arose that 
they were so close that no ships could pass between 
them. Some of them were in the form of large square 
cubes, with flat and horizontal tops; others, again, pre- 
sented every variety of form, now resembling cities and 
villages, now ruins; and, again, you might imagine one 
to be a solitary country church, in the modest Gothic 
style, rising beautifully above the level plain, on the 
distant horizon, and adding a sacred charm to every- 
thing around it: some appeared to be loaded with huge 
boulders and mud, shortly to be precipitated into the 
sea which bore them along; while others were yielding 
themselves submissively to the wasting influence of the 
sea, and the powerful rays of the sun. There was 
one iceberg which was particularly noticed, because 
it never shifted its position, when others, of rather 
larger size, were drifting to and fro with the 
tides. It was about two hundred feet in height 
above the surface of the sea, and its perpendicular sides, 
which were nearly equal, were not less than two miles 
in length. The upper surface was horizontal, but very 
irregular, appearing as if it had been planted over with 
rough and irregularly conical eminences, packed closely 
together, and varying in height from twelve to twenty 
or thirty feet. The water lines at the level of the ice 
around it were also horizontal. There seemed to be no 
reason for any other opinion than this, that it had never 
changed its centre of gravity since it descended into the 
sea, and had become detached from the giacier which 
gave it birth. The cubic contents and weight of such 
a floating world are truly astonishing. This berg dis- 
placed upwards of eighteen thousand millions of cubic 
feet of water, while its contents must have been nearly 
twenty-three thousand millions of cubic feet, and its 
weight nearly five hundred and forty millions of tons. 


THE FALL OF AN ICEBERG. 


When an immense iceberg begins to tamble to pieces 
and change its position in the water, the sight is really 
grand,—perhaps one that can vie with an earthquake. 
Masses inconceivably great, four time the size of St. 
Paul's Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, are submerged 
in the still blue water to appear again at the surface, 
rolling and heaving gigantically in the swelling waves. 
Volumes of spray rise like clouds of white vapour into 
the air all round, and shut out the beholder from a 
scene too sacred for eyes not immortal. The sound 
that is emitted is not second to terrific peals of thunder, 
or the discharge of whole parks of artillery. The sea, 
smooth and tranquil, is aroused, and oscillations travel 
ten or twelve miles in every direction; and if ice should 
cover its surface in one entire sheet, it becomes broken 
up into detached pieces in the same manner as if the 
swell of an extensive sea or ocean had reached it. And, 
before a quiescent state is assumed, probably two or 
three large icebergs occupy its place, the tops of some 
of which may be at an elevation of upwards of two 
hundred feet, having, in the course of the revolution, 
turned up the blue mud from the bo‘tom at a depth of 
two to three hundred fathoms. 


Of the numerous descriptions of dangers 
escaped, those of meeting with icebergs are not 
the least alarming; but we give one of another 
class, though less frequent of occurrence: 


AN ICE-RAFT. 


Mr. Stewart, who accompanied Captain Ommanney 
and his party to Griffith’s Island, said that they nar- 
rowly escaped being drifted down Barrow Straits, after 
the boat was sent back by them, having reached the 
floe, over which they intended to travel to the ships. 
The weather was very thick, and as they thought that 
a short cut could be made across the ice, which I told 
them was only four miles in breadth, to the ships, they 


’ them. 


disembarked and commenced their march. After they 
had been travelling three hours, I believe, in what they 
thought was the direction of the ships—for they could 
not see above three hundred yards through the mist, 
they came to the north edge of the ice, and found a lane 
of water extending from east. to west, about three to five 
hundred yards in breadth; so broad, indeed, that they 
could only catch a faint glimpse of the ice on the oppo- 
site side. They must have looked into one another's 
faces, when they were thus arrested in a thick mist on 
a drifting floc. However, “nil est desperandum mor- 
talibus:” they looked first at one another, and then up 
and down for a fragment of ice of sufficient dimensions 
to ferry them across to the opposite side. In this too 
they were almost foiled, for the floe on which they stood 
presented a straight edge, with hardly a single loose 
fragment. At length, by dint of perseverance, a 
detached piece was found that appeared suitable; and 
on this the whole party, I think of five persons, em- 
barked, first stripping to a single covering, that they 
might be in readiness to save themselves by swimming, 
if the frail boat to which they intrusted their lives 
should yield them up to the deep blue water by which 
it was borne. They used their guns as paddles, and the 
utmost caution was observed lest a sudden motion 
should upset them: each took his place, and dared not 
move from it, although his feet, protected only by 
stockings, were excruciatingly cold. It would be diffi- 
cult to know whether they were shivering from cold or 
fear. Stewart told me that one of the party said, on 
reaching and landing on the opposite ice, “ Thank 
God! that makes one think of his wife and weak 
family.” They arrived at the squadron in a short 
time; and so terminated safely, like all the others, one 
of the visits to Assistance Harbour. 


The information respecting the Esquimaux is 
meagre; and we have been puzzled to know 
among what classes of these natives the Doctor 
could have fallen. He states, as an evidence of 
the natural cruelty of the Esquimaux, that infants 
kill flies, and that infants a little more advanced 
in years, break dogs’ ribs by hurling stones at 
them! It strikes us that the same facts could be 
alleged as an evidence of English cruelty ? 

The author’s observations in natural history 
are generally acute, and his researches have been 
painstaking. He is equally at home in dis- 
coursing of scientific appliances and experiments: 


THE ARCTIC FOX. 


The Arctic fox is often seen on the ice at a consider- 
able distance from the land. I recollect seeing a poor 
creature adrift on a detached stream of ice in latitude 
sixty-eight degrees. He was running from side to side 
of the stream, appearing to be quite alive to the dangers 
of his situation, but he never attempted to take the 
water. The ship, in which I was at the time, was 
moored to a grounded iceberg, and as the stream came 
down against it, and was divided by it, I had an oppor- 
tunity of throwing pieces of whale’s krang on the ice, as 
it passed close by the ship’s stern, and I saw the fox 
devouring a hearty meal, as soon as he had discovered 
them. It was very gratifying to me to think, that my 
curiosity had led to some mitigation of the sufferings 
even of a poor fox. 

EIDER DUCKS. 

To have walked among the nests, each of which con- 
tained four or five, and sometimes seven or eight eggs, 
without trampling upon some was impossible. In the 
course of two hours the boat was loaded with the fresh 
ones, which they believed were to be found in the nests 
which contained less than the usual number. When 
they returned to the ship an account was taken of the 
result of their labours, and 5,000 eggs were found to 
have been removed, which number they believed was 
about the twentieth or thirtieth part of the remainder. 


WHALES AND WALRUSES. 

I recollect, one beautiful morning in October, when 
hundreds of huge whales, both young and old, were 
enjoying themselves in their native element, and were 
often seen leaping out of it like salmon, and falling 
with a thundering noise as if they had nothing to fear, 
a “schoo.” of swordfish was observed in the offing, 
and in less than half an hour the whales were on their 
flight, and far out of our sight. 

A “school” of walruses was seen ’twixt the two 
islands about the time we met the Feliz. They seemed 
to be a little curious to know what the ships were, and 
what such unusual objects could be seeking, for they 
fullowed us a little way; however, as we were going 
rather fast for their curiosity, we soon lost sight of 
There must have been at least a dozen of them 
together. It was amusing to see them raise their huge 
heads and fierce-looking tusks partially out of the 
water; and when they went out of sight, with a splash 
of their hind flippers, it seemed to be more from their 
sportive manner than from fear. When walruses are 
met in a drove like this, they do not take fright; and 





certainly they are formidable assailants, if their curiosity 
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should lead them after some unfortunate Esquimaux in 
his kyak. 

The occasional sufferings of arctic voyagers | 
are great. Nature combines all her various 
resources to make these regions dangerous for the 
European: 

THIRST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

The use of snow when persons are thirsty does not 
by any means allay the‘insatiable desire for water; on 
the contrary, it appears to be increased in proportion to | 
the quantity used, and the frequency with which it is 
put into the mouth. For example, a person walking | 
along feels intensely thirsty,and he looks to his feet | 
with coveting eyes; but his good sense and firm resolu- 
tions are not to be overcome so easily, and he withdraws | 
the open hand that was to grasp the delicious morsel 
and convey it into his parching mouth: he has several 
miles of a journey to accomplish, and his thirst is every 
moment increasing; he is perspiring profusely, and feels 
quite hot and oppressed: at length his good resolutions 
stagger, and he partakes of the smallest particle, which 
produces a most exhilarating effect; in less than ten 
minutes he tastes again and again, always increasing 
the quantity, and in half an hour he has a gum-stick 
of condensed snow, which he masticates with avidity, 
and replaces with assiduity the moment that it has 
melted away: but his thirst is not allayed in the 
slightest degree; he is as hot as ever, and still perspires; 
his mouth is in flames, and he is driven to the necessity 
of quenching them with snow; which adds fuel to the 
fire: the melting snow ceases to please the palate, and 
it feels like red-hot coals, which, like a fire-eater, he 
shifts about with his tongue, and swallows without the 
addition of saliva: he is in despair, but habit has taken 
the place of his reasoning faculties, and he moves on 
with languid steps, lamenting the severe fate which 
forces him to persist in a practice which in an unguarded 
moment he allowed to begin. * * 4 

I believe the true cause of such intense thirst is the 
extreme dryness of the air when the temperature is low. 
In this state it abstracts a large amount of moisture 
from the human body. The soft and extensive surface 
which the lungs expose twenty-five times or oftener 
every minute to nearly two hundred eubic inches of 
dry air, must yield a quantity of vapour which one can 
hardly spare with impunity. The human skin 
throughout its whole extent, even where it is brought 
to the hardness of horn, as well as the softest and most 
delicate parts, is continually exhaling vapour, and this 
exhalation creates in due proportion a demand for water. 
Let a person but examine the inside of his boots after a 
walk in the open air at a low temperature, and the 
accumulation of condensed vapour which he finds there 
will convince him of the active state of the skin. I 
often found my stockings adhering to the soles of my 
Kilby’s boots after a walk of a few hours. The hoar 
frost and snow which they contained could not have 
been there by any other means except exhalation from 
the skin. 


But there are sports, and profitable sports too, | 

and one of these is 
COD-FISHING. 

In the end of May, and in June and July, cod-fishing 
can be carried on in this part of the Strait with great 
advantage. I have known four lines, double-hooked, 
haul up upwards of six hundred fish in the course of 
four hours. The lines were many times not permitted 
to reach the bottom until they had hooked the fish, and 
required to be hauled in. Halibut (Hippoglossus vul- 





garis) is also very abundant. The cod-fishing vessels, 
which visit Davis-Strait every season, use the halibut 
to bait their hooks; but the half of what is caught | 
cannot be required for that purpose; so that this fish | 


often comes in for the fishermen’s food, while fresh, or | 
it is thrown overboard. We have great reason to regret, | 
that it is not in our power to establish curing and | 
drying stations along the coast; for, were this prac- 
ticable, the excellent fish, with which those seas abound, 
could be brought into our markets at a higher remu- 
neration, than fish similarly cured on the coast of 
Newfoundland. Some of the numerous islands along 
the coast are particularly well adapted for this purpose; 
the sanction of the Danish Government would be easily 
obtained, as it would not at all interfere with the settle- 
ments along the west coast of Greenland. It often 
occurred to me that the ships, after killing and salting 
forty thousand, or as many cod-fish as could well be 
taken, might “ seek across” the Strait to its western 
shore; this might be reached in a day, or two, according 
to the state of the ice, and in this case they could 
engage in drying the fish and preparing it for the 
market, before thorough saturation with salt could 
possibly have happened. I do not think this plan has | 
ever been tried; but until some such system be fully 
carried out, it is very improbable we shall be able fully 
to appreciate the importance due to Davis Strait, and 
the superiority of the fish frequenting its banks. | 
Dr. SutHERLAND’s capacity for scientific | 
observations is shown in the following passages: 


TRAVELLING ROCKS. 


At an elevation of from thirty to forty feet, on a 
comparatively level part of the west side of the island, 
we observed a block of granite without a single flaw, 
measuring sixteen feet in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and twelve feet in height, and resting on the hard rock 
beneath, which presented quite a different structure. 
How it came there, and at what time, were questions, 


| which could be solved by reference to the period in which 


the island was stil] beneath the waters of the ocean, 
which was then occupied, as it is now, by thousands of 
icebergs, carrying each, perhaps, thousands of tons of 
rock, and scattering it over the bottom of the sea, for 


| many hundred miles distance from the spot whence it 


had been received. The specific gravity of granite being 
2°5, this block would weigh at least 186 tons; it would 
require a cube of ice, with a side of forty feet, to give 
it buoyancy in the water, and seven fathoms water to 
float it along. From this it may be easily conceived 
what an enormous mass of extraneous material icebergs 
several miles in length and breadth, and drawing two to 
three hundred fathoms water, are capable of transporting 
from one place to another, without appearing to bein the 
least encumbered by it. 


After informing us that water-cresses and 


| mustard were reared with great care on board, 


and were very much prized, the author thus 
describes the 


TEMPERATURE OF THE SHIPS. 


The temperature of the ships varied a little from time 
to time, according to the force and direction of the wind 
and its temperature. In the apartment occupied by the 
crew, fifteen in number, on board the Sophia, where 
there was a fire generally burning, it was about 50°: 
but frequently it was below 30°. The beds there, and 
the chinks of the partition between it and the main 
deck, often produced large quantities of ice; but this 
never did any harm, for it always continued in that 
state. I often observed the temperature of the air 
which rushed in at the lower part of the entrance of 
that place so low as 3°; while that atthe top was 50°, 
rushing in an opposite direction; and about midway 
between the top and the bottom, within a space of four 
feet, that being the height of the entrance, there was 
a neutral point, in which the candle flame went neither 
out nor in, the lower part of it appearing to incline 
inward, while the upward inclined outward. In this 
there was a simple illustration of the phenomena of 
winds and typhoons, which rage across and devastate 
tropical countries. In the cabins of the Sophia, and in 
the recesses, such as bed places, and lockers around 
them, the temperature frequently came down to 20° or 
18°. This, however, was only in the parts “ around” 
the cabins, where great quantities of ice accumulate1; 
but in the two cahins it varied considerably. At the 
top it was often up to 70° or 80°, while at our feet 24° 


| was common. Sitting on the sofa in the small cabin, 


where there was a fire generally, although not con- 
stantly, a thermometer at the height of a person’s head 
was at 50°; at his feet it was 16°. From observing 
such differences, and knowing that there were still 
greater differences when the external air at—39° came 
into operation, we were very indifferent and careless 
about ventilation; for so long as the fires were kept up, 
and the funnels carried away the smoke and the heated 
air, the air within the ship would undergo renewal with 
sufficient activity. 


We despair of giving a correct notion of the 
variety and originality of Dr. SurHERLAND’s enter- 
taining volumes. As though his own immense 
diary were insufficient, he has appended detailed 
reports by the captains, surgeons, mates and 
other officers:—meteorological abstracts, a tidal 
register, admiralty papers, and illustrated sketches 
of plants, animals and geological discoveries, &c. 








Switzerland and Savoy. No. II. of Bocur’s “ Guides 
for Travellers.” London: Bogue. 

Tue second of Mr. Bocue's Guide-books is quite equal 

to the first, in all the qualities for which we had occa- 

sion to commend it. Here is found, in an extremely 

compact and yet accessible form, whatever information 


| the tourist can require, whether as to routes, or inns, or 
| sights. In many respects it is better than the famous 


Murrays Handbook: the contents are more con- 
veniently arranged for reference; the size makes it 
more pocketable; nothing is wasted in useless disqui- 
sition or learning. It states just what the traveller 
wants to know, and nothing more. It is also much 


| cheaper. Altogether it promises to be a most popular 


and successful enterprise. 





No. IV. of ‘‘ Readable Books”’ consists of Nile Notes 
of a Howadji,” by G. W. Curtis. The author is an 
American, and he describes his visit to Egypt, and what 
he saw therein, with much humour. The ludicrous and 
picturesque are equally sources of gratification and 











excitement to Mr. Curtis, whose book is really a 
‘* Readable”” one. We wonder our publishers have 
not sooner retorted on the American “houses,” for their 
wholesale robberies, by republishing such works as this, 
The illustrations are well managed, but whether designed 
in Fleet-street or by the author, we have no means of 
ascertaining—we suspect by cockney draughtsmen rather 
than by the Nile traveller.—~— America as I found it, 
by the author of a memoir of ‘* Mary Lundie Duncan,’’ 
is a careful compilation enough, but its object is rather 
obscure. It refutes the statistical errors of English 
authors who have written on America, and affords 
a good deal of information respecting Schools, Places 
of Worship, and Public Institutions. The attempts to 
describe the country, as for instance the visit to Niagara 
Falls, add nothing new to the numerous accounts we 
already possess. The author has attempted too much, 
and what he does is unequally done. The same number 
of pages is devoted to an account of “The Cities” of 
the United States, as to its ‘* Hotels and Boarding- 
houses.’ The best parts of the work are those which 
contain information respecting religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions, and on these the historical 
student and the political economist may profitably 
onder. One element of trustworthiness, however, 
is wanting to these—authenticity. 
FICTION. 











Professions. A Novel. By Froxp TaYtevre. 
3 vols. London: Newby. 1852. 
Helen Talbot. A Novel. By Miss Pexneratuer. 
3 vols. London: Colburn. 1852. 
Constance Tyrrell ; or the Half Sister. By P. H. 
Prrys, Esq. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1852. 
THE youngest “young lady,” at the dullest of 
watering-places, could scarcely keep herself awake 
over the pages of Professions, which, however, we 
must plead guilty to having read, for the simple 
reason that it was our duty to review it. Really, 
if our publishers and manufacturers of novels do 
not have a care, they will be beaten out of the 
market by the tales published in such periodicals 
as the penny Family Herald, for these have a 
spice of interest about them, and appear almost 
masterpieces of fiction when contrasted with such 
puling performances as this of Miss, or Mr.,or 
Mrs. Ftorp TayLeure. Lady Agnes Moreton, 
beautiful and all the rest of it, has a brother 
called Lord Leslie, and both loves and is loved by 
a Mr. Clive, a fascinating vicar, who is on very 
friendly terms with a Miss Helen Murray and 
her mother, two genteel parishioners of his. 
Miss Murray and Mr. Clive meet on a visit at a 
neighbouring nobleman’s, a mutual friend of theirs, 
and as there are difficulties in the way of the 
match with Lady Agnes, he asks her in the course 
of a téte-a-téte, to “favour my suit,” meaning of 
course that with Lady Agnes. Who should 
overhear this but Lord Leslie, her ladyship’s 
brother, who himself has a penchant ‘fur Miss 
Murray, and who jumps foolishly to the conclusion 
that Mr. Clive is courting Miss Murray, and that 
“my suit” refers to her? So he reports the 
astounding intelligence to his sister, who is natu- 
rally shocked, and when poor innocent Mr. Clive 
makes his appearance, he, to his great surprise, 
is sent abruptly about his business! Whereupon 
the disconsolate bachelor proposes to Miss Murray, 
who is in love with Lord Leslie, but accepts Mr. 
Clive, whom she has an esteem for. And then 


Lord Leslie in despair, loving Miss Murray, goes. 


and proposes to a Miss Davenant, who jumps at 
him. And so, through ‘three tedious volumes 
unrelieved by a spark of intellect or fancy, ‘the 
denouement slowly arrives. At last Lady Agnes 
is convinced of her error, and marries her Mr. 
Clive, as does Miss Murray her Lord Leslic; 
while poor Miss Davenant resigns herself to single 
blessedness ! 

There are occasional traces of superior reflective 
power in Helen Talbot, which is evidently the 
work of a refined and delicate pen; but it abounds 
with overstrained sensibility, and “‘ passages that 
lead to nothing,”—as, indeed, does the story itself. 
The heroine is the eldest of three ‘sisters, the 
daughters of a well-to-do General Officer; and 
one of them is about to be married when the 
story opens, leaving Helen and the youngest in 
statu quo. A certain Lord Montague, a young 
officer, falls in love with Helen, who loves him, 
but will not marry so long as her junior sister, 
Miss Alice, is at home; Mrs. Talbot having been 
dead for some time. Well and good! But when 
Lord Montague, approving of her scruples, secks 
an engagement, why should she ‘not have said: 
“My lord, I cannot marry so long as my sister is 
unmarried, but when she marries my hand is 
yours.” Miss Helen will do nothing of the sort; 
and his Lordship goes off to join his regiment in 
India, in a very uncomfortable state of mind. No 
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sooner is he gone than Alice is married, and 
Helen open to receive offers. Whereupon a 
highly respectable gentleman, a Mr. Addington, 
makes his appearance as a suitor, and Talbot, 
senior, being on the point of death, persuades his 
daughter into plighting her troth to this new 
arrival, whom she esteems without loving. This 
new engagement reaches the ears of Lord Mon- 
tague in India, and he naturally marries some- 
body else. Meanwhile, old Talbot dies, and, 
somehow or another, both Helen and Mr. Adding- 
ton become poor, and here again is a match 
broken. off. Helen becomes a “companion” to 
elderly ladies; Mr. Addington becomes rich, a 
peer, and a husband of another than Helen; and 
the novel closes with his dying and leaving Helen 
a fortune. Is there, out of an English three- 
volume novel, such stuff anywhere else in the 
world ? 

Mr. Pepys’ Constance Tyrrell is a much brisker 
and more stirring book than either of the others. 
There is a plot, though an extravagant one; and 
the characters do feel and act with some slight 
energy. The heroine, though in the course of 
the story, she fades away into (if we may coin a 
word) “inanimity,” is cleverly sketched at the 
opening of a tale as a petulant, capricious, 
despotic but charming little heiress of eighteen. 
She is the daughter of a widowed mother, and 
the heiress of an unmarried consumptive half- 
brother, who dies, leaving her all his lands, but 
the will is invalid, and these pass into the hands 
of a male relative, a wicked attorney of the usual 
kind, whose offer of marriage Constance had 
scornfully rejected: so now he has his revenge by 
packing her and her mother, almost penniless, 
into the wide world. They repair to the Isle of 
Man, and on their way fall in with a certain 
handsome Mr. Campbell, an usher in that locality, 
and by whom there hangs a tale. For this Mr. 
Campbell, who comes originally from Barbadoes, 
is, if he only knew it, the real male heir to Miss 
Constance Tyrrell’s lapsed estates! Constance 
gets some employment as a music-teacher in the 
Isle of Man, and she and Mr. Campbell become 
“ mutually attached.” But she is a sad flirt is 
Miss Constance, and fans the flame of a Mr. 
Marshall, a young officer in those parts, who 
carries her off one day, but is wrecked and 
drowned in the doing of it, while she escapes to 
shore and returns with a wrongfully blighted 
reputation to Mona’s isle. In time, however, her 
reputation is cleared up; Campbell dispossesses 
the wicked attorney; and Constance, marrying 
him, finds herself once more the mistress of her 
familiar and ancestral halls.—Mr. Perys needs 
only a little more care and judgment to become 
a successful novel-writer. He has an easy 
natural flow of style, and can pretty tolerably 
string interesting incidents on the thread of an 
interesting plot. 








Mr. Boswortn has published an edition of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which has already so astonished and 
delighted the Yankees, and which promises to circulate 
even here, as never fiction circulated before. The pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Bosworrtn’s Edition is, that the 
authoress has an interest in its sale, that it is sold at 
3s. 6d. and is superior in its style of printing to any 
other. It is stated that 7,000 copies of this book were 
sold in one day in the United States. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Democritus in London ; with the Mad Pranks and 
Comical Conceits of Motley and Robin Good- 
Fellow. To which are added Notes, Festivous, §c. 
London. 


Tuts volume is peculiar, in that a poem seems 
to have been written for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing an amplitude of foot-notes; but the notes are 
80 critical and philosophical—so varied and so 
amusing, that they more than compensate for 
the appearance of the most heterogeneous of 
modern poems. To follow the thread of this metrical 
conceit, would be a difficult task, because it is a 
rapid transition of satire and drollery, and not a 
lyrical discourse or a poetical argument. All who 
recollect the author’s earlier work— Merrie Eng- 
land in the Olden Time, will be able to form some 
idea of the character of our modern Democritus. 
To say that this poem is a successful instance 
how a clever writer guides his muse through 
every fantastic amd irregular measure, evincing | 
grace in the most grotesque attitudes; or to say 
that. the author has jumbled every theme into 
the strangest scholastic hodge-podge, is not say- 


pranks of Robin Goodfellow. Nature hath her 
various moods, and doubtless the laughing phi- 
losopher of Abdera had a solemn side in his dis- 
position; therefore there is, to say the least, much | 
consistency in the occasional serious reflections 
and grave raillery in which “Democritus in 
London” breaks off from his habit of fun. 

Amid hearty jokes against the pageantry of a 
Lord Mayor, and the hollowness of Lady Some- 
body’s réunion, and the sacrilege of forcing the 
illustrious Muses into the pay and patronage of 
the “outfitter” Mosrs, we have fine descriptive 
pictures, one of which we are about to quote, and 
which stands among the trivialities of the book, 
like the reformed “ Hal,” when by right he wore 
the crown of England, and shamed the banterings 
of Falstaff and his riotous crew by the moral 
dignity of his bearing. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
DEMOCRITUS, 


What means this sepulchral gloom, 
And that white-robed seraph bending | 
O’er a form with beauty blending | 
Death’s mute eloquence? On her lips 
Life lingers, and her cheek has bloom. 
Happy spirit! she would seem 
Passing in a heavenly dream, 
From this eclipse ! 
PUCK. 
On a night of storms, from far, 
Never pilot polar star 
More intently watched, than she, 
A gallant bark that o’er the deep 
(The winds and waves were hushed to sleep!) 
Rode in silent majesty ! 
The declining lamp of day, 
Dipped in western clouds his ray ; 
And beneath the waters rolled 
A vast sea of living gold! 
In heaven’s blue concave rose serene 
The full-orb'd moon; still, still intent 
On that far point, her eyes she bent, 
Round which the stately vessel steered, 
Ashadowy speck! then dis:ppeared. 
And not till darkly changed the scene, 
And deepest gloom and blackest night 
Shut ocean from her aching sight, 
Did she, pensive, leave the shore 
In dreams to hear loud tempes‘s roar, 
And see wild waves engulph the wreck !— 
That gallant bark return'd no more! 





This is an episode, and certainly not such as 
would give our readers a correct idea of the book. | 
Here is something more in the vein, complete of 
its kind, and it tells a present tale: 

Altar, chancel (gracious powers !) strewn with fair and 
fragrant flowers. 

(In our noses every rose is Puseyite perfume !) 

Anthems breathing (well-a-day) horrid, monkish melody ! 

(Ud rather now a Flemish frow hear warble—“ Buy a 

broom!” 


Rome: ridden Denison, you don’t deserve that benison, 
Reformation's toothy rations, turtle-soup and venison! | 
Pusey too, the same to you! and all (God save Victoria !) 
Who say she's not (I'd have them shot) the Chureh's upper 
story, ah! 
Oh! Bishop Ullathorne (in the side of Bull a thorn!) | 
Sent to fry us, post to Pius, varlet! lead the van. | 
Oh! Bishop Beverley (who thought to coax us cleverly !) 
Brush with brother Brummagem as quickly as you can! 


Scarlet Tile, quit Britain’sisle, or else (tile territorial 
To swallow up our “loving cup,” or turbot and vohn Dory 
' 
vidoes will, from Tower-hill to Pius at the Vatican, 
Have soon to go, to kiss his toe, if, minus head and hat, he 
can. } 
Were it not so long, we should have liked to have 
quote why and when Queen Exizasetn ordered 
“ A Royal roast Goose upon Michelmas Day.” 
The story is so racy, and told so aptly, that it | 
sounds like an old familiar voice from poor | 
INGOLDSBY’s grave. 
and the seriousness of life may possibly require 
such a book as the one before us to raise a laugh 
on our pilgrimage, but its literary position is ex- 
tremely doubtful. No one will venture to say 
that it will live in the memory of the national 
mind. It has to do with the present, and we 
think the far future will have little sympathy | 
with it, notwithstanding its cleverness and its apt | 
expositions. | 





Poetical Illustrations of the Achievements of the Duke 


by Major Georce Wess pe Renzy, Barrack | 
Master, Dundee. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
Masor DE Renzy states, in his preface, that “this | 
work is designed to supply a connected and consecutive 

outline of the battles, sieges, scenes, and feats of 

chivalry, as they occurred throughout the ever-memo- | 
rable and brilliant campaigns of WELLINGTON;” a | 
project that might have been made extremely interesting 
had it been undertaken in prose; but, unfortunately for 
the popularity of his enterprise, the Major resolved that 
his theme should be celebrated in verse. 





ing all that might be said in favour of the mad 


The actualities of the world | readers shall judge which. 
specimen of the same poet. 


Homer in singing about it. 
left unsung. So: 


With this | And so forth, in the same strain. 
view, he sought the assistance of the poets of our time, | nameless much better, and, unfortunately, they contri- 
but, as it would seem, with very indifferent success, for | bute nine-tenths of the entire contents of the volume. 


the list of contributors contains but few names of note 
scattered among a multitude altogether strange to the 
literary world. 

The compositions of so motley a party are such as 
might have been anticipated. A few grains of wheat 
are scattered among bushels of chaff. It could not be 
otherwise when pens were invited that never before had 
ventured upon publicity. In spite of the proverb, we 
affirm that there is no such thing as a born poet. No 
man, indeed, can make himself a poet, unless nature has 
gifted him with certaio qualifications at his birth; but 
all natural gifts, without cultivation, and severe study, 
too, of the art of poetry, will not form a poet. This 
truth was never more clearly proved than in the volume 
before us, to which so many have contributed who are 
manifestly wanting in natural capacity and in knowledge 
of the art. A few specimens will suffice. Thus does 
C. C. Hawkins, Esq., of the Temple, open a poem 


“ On the Battle of the Neville:”— 


My Britons brave, with joyous shout, 
Right cheerily advance :— 
From Spain we’ve driven the Frenchman out— 
We'll fight him now in France. 
The spell is broke, the charm is gone— 
The boundary line is crossed ; 
The magic circle once infringed, 
Its virtue all is lost. 
And these are almost the best stanzas in five pages 
which the poem occupies! The next is from “ The 
Storming of St. Sebastian,” by T. C. Larro, Esq.:— 
We lay before this leagured fort, 
Some two miles off or so— 
A small, accommodating bluff 
Between us and the foe. 


And hour by hour, with painful toil, 
Our parallels advanced, 

Until our outposts from the fosse 
Up to the ramparts glanced. 

Mr. Torry ANbERSON almost disarms criticism by 
the frankness with which, in a prefatory note, he con- 
fesses the short-comings of the book; but, for all that, 
there is a quiet demureness about this modest self-dis- 
praise, a lurking simper, as it were, playing about the 
corner of the mouth, rendering it doubtful whether it 
must not be regarded rather as a covert bait for ap- 
plause, than as a sincere, honest criticism of his own 
labour. After telling us that the book is to be taken 
as “ an offering to his country’s renown,” he goes on to 
assure us that although “ not swayed by any editorial 
pretension to critical acumen,” he has “taken such 
liberties with the MSS. as an editor may fairly do;” 
and, having considered them in this highly satisfactory 
manner, he assures us that, “ they will be found full of 
true political and social faith, and possessing that 
loyalty for the throne which regards it as Heaven-ereeted, 


| guided, and sustained.” After regretting that Byron 
| and Scorr can no longer “thrill the heart with the 


stern word, or melt the soul with the breathings of 
sweetness,” Mr. ANDERSON hastens to assure us that 
“ we have poets still, who can sing in strains of sweet- 
ness and beauty, and energy and strength.” Reassured 


| by this comforting belief, we turn over the pages of the 


repertory, and our eye rests with hopeful satisfaction 
upon the name of Martin F. Tuprer, LL.D., “ one,’’ 
as the Americans are kind enough to inform us, “ of the 
greatest British poets living.” Here is a poet indeed! 
What need have we to bewail, the loss of either Scorr 


| or Byron? Here isa picture of the French army at the 


* Battle of Roleia:” 
Crouching like a tiger 
In his high and rocky lair, 
The Frenchman howted and showed his teeth, 
And—wished he wasn’t there. 

This is either very sudlime or very ridiculous; our 
But let us turn to another 
Perhaps we shall fare 
better with “ Waterloo;” as the subject is more famous, 


so may the strain be proportionately ennobled. Here 
we have it: 


The God of Battles help'd us soor, 
As Godless France drew nigh, 

It was the great Eighteenth of June, 
The sun was getting high; 

And suddenly two hundred guns, 
At once with thundering throats, 

Peuled out their dreadful overture 
In deep volcano notes! 


There’s a burst for you. Anon comes a more classic 


of Wellington and his Companions in Arms. Edited | Ve, tor we hear that: 


Many a hero snba'tern, 
And hero private too, 

Peat Ajax and Achilles both, 
In winning Waterloo. 


Why of course they did; and so has Turper beaten 
Nor are individual heroes 


Give a stave to Shaw the brave,— 
In death the hero sleeps,— 

H:«min’d by a seore, he knocked them o’er, 
And hewd them down in heaps. 


Nor are many of the 
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When we do alight upon a known name, there is usually 
something to repay perusal, as in Croxer’s “Talavera,” 
Hoce’s “Highland Watch,” Moore’s “ While History’s 
Watch,” Wotre’s “ Not a Drum was heard,” and some 
two or three others; all of which, however, are merely 
reprinted here, and were not among the contributions, 
in the procuring of which, we are informed, that much 
labour and expense have been bestowed. We can only 
say that if the Major paid his contributors even a penny 
a line he gave them more than their verses were worth. 
We presume that the gathering together of the con- 
tents of this volume has been the hobby of an enthu- 
siast, and therefore we do not subject it to the stricter 
laws of criticism. But we observe that a continuation 
is threatened, even to the celebration in like strains of 
all the rest of the military history of England. Should 
such a design be seriously pursued, we would recommend 
the Major to engage an entirely new staff of contributors: 
to invite the aid only of authors of established reputa- 
tion, and to appoint a qualified editor to exercise a 
choice even over the compositions supplied by them, for 
inspiration cannot always be had “ to order.” 








Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain. By JAmeEs 
Kennepy, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Judge in 
the Mixed Court of Justice at the Havana. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 

Tue modern literature of Spain is almost unknown in 

England.. Few, perhaps, are aware that Spain, the 

birthplace of Cervantes and of Lope de Vega, the land 

of the heroic romance, the fruitful parent of the most 
abundant and most characteristic drama in the world, 
can in this nineteenth century produce a new book or 
boast an author of repute, whose name and fame deserve 
to be honoured beyond the boundaries of the country of 
his birth. For our own part, we could not believe that 
a language once so prolific of genius should suddenly 
have ceased to produce it, and, therefore, it has been 
our endeavour to obtain an occasional report of the 
doings of literature and art in that land—what authors 
there are worthy of honour, what books are published 
there—what pictures preserve something of the great- 
ness of the Spanish school — what contributions to 
science are made by its philosophers, similar to those 
communications which we have been fortunate enough to 
obtain from France, from Germany and from Italy. 

But hitherto we have sought in vain for such a corre- 

spondent in the Peninsula, and until we can procure 

such, English readers must continue to be ignorant of 
the products of the intellect of modern Spain. 

Therefore the more welcome such a volume as that 
before us now—a contribution to our literature that will 
do something to dispel the darkness that hangs over 
this portion of Western Europe. Mr. Kennepy has, 
by his translations, proved this at least, that modern 
Spain has authors, that she still boasts the possession 
of poets, and that her poets can and do produce good 
poetry. 

According to Mr. Kennepy, there has been a very 
marked improvement in Spanish poetry during the last 
twenty years. He attributes this mainly to their study 
of the English poets, from whom he considers they have 
caught the more manly, original and vigorous strain of 
thought that distinguishes them from their immediate 
predecessors. Of the twelve poets of whom specimens 
are given in this volume, no less than ten were well 
acquainted with the English language and students of 
English literature. 

Of the twelve poets selected by the translator, the 
most famous, indeed the greatest of the poets of modern 
Spain, was JOVELLANOs, a native of Gigon, in the As- 
turias, born on the 5th of January, 1744. His repu- 
tation as a poet has, however, been eclipsed by his fame 
as a statesman and a writer on political economy. We 
are unable, from the few specimens here presented, to 
form any fair judgment of his genius for poetry, but if 
these are the most poetical of his compositions, we 
should call him rather a writer of prose in rhyme than 
a poet in our understanding of that term. His “ Epistle 
on the Vain Desires and Studies of Man” is a metrical 
essay, full of sound sense, but without a gleam of that 
which would deserve to be termed poetry ; and the 
stanzas “ To Enarda,” instead of being light and grace- 
ful, are the heavy wit of a philosopher at play. Take 
two verses, the best of them: 

Enarda’s heart and mind to praise 
All others far excelling, 
My rustic pipe its note shall raise, 
In well-toned measures telling. 
I wish, extolling to the skies, 
Her beauty’s high perfection 
To sing, and all her witcheries 
Of feature and complexion. 

Sic omnes. 

IRIATE, who was born in 1750, at Teneriffe in the 
Canary Islands, was educated in France, and lived 
some time in England, and his style is more free and 
vigorous on that account. But his fame proceeds rather 
from his fables than from his poetry. We give one 
specimen ;: 


THE FLINT AND THE STEEL. 
Cruelly bent, it chanced the Flint 
Iiltreated the Steel one day ; 
And wounding, gave it many a dint, 
To draw its sparks away. 
When laid aside, this angry cried 
To that, “ What would your value be 
Without my help?” The Flint replied, 
** As much as yours, sir, but for me.” 
This lesson I write, my friends to incite, 
Their talents however great, 
That they must study with them unite, 
To duly cultivate. 
The Flint gives light with the help of the Steel, 
And study alone will talent reveal ; 
For neither suffice if found apart, 
Whatever the talent or the art. 

MILENDEz VALpEs does not appear to us to deserve 
his popularity, at least, the specimens given by Mr. 
KENNEDY do not justify it. But it may be that he has 
a charm which will not translate—some tone, language 
or sentiment that touches a chord in the popular heart, 
and which will so often account for reputations of which 
a stranger is unable to discover the foundation. 

LEANDRO MorRALIn was born at Madrid in 1760. 
He was a careful and correct writer of the classical 
school. But it is chiefly as a dramatist that he is 
remembered. His poems have but small claim to 
notice. 

Dr ArRIAGA was also a native of Madrid, who took 
an active part in politics during the Peninsular War, 
and even published a pamphlet in English invoking 
their continued aid against the French invaders. Of the 
two specimens selected by Mr. KeNNEDY one is warlike, 
the other a love-song addressed to his mistress on his 
departure for the army. It is eloquent and energetic, 
but long, and will not be fairly judged by a few stanzas 
taken from it. 

QuinTANA, born at Madrid in 1772, and by pro- 
fession an advocate, seems to have more poetry in him 
than either of thuse we have yet noticed. His “ Ode to 
the Spanish Expedition for the Promotion of Vaccination 
in America,” is a lofty, eloquent, and highly poetical 
composition, very well translated by Mr. KENNEDY. 

A name better known than any, although probably 
few of our readers have any knowledge of his works, is 
that of Martinez DE LA Rosa. But it is as a 
statesman that he is familiar to the world; as a poet 
he is scarcely read beyond his own country. He was 
born at Granada in 1789, and afterwards played an 
important part in the revolutions of Spain. Feeling and 
grace are the characteristics of his verses, shown in the 
following 

REMEMBRANCE OF SPAIN. 
WRITTEN IN LONDON 1831. 
I saw upon the shady Thames 
Unnumber’d ships with riches fraught; 
I saw the power the nation claims 
Immense, the greatness it has wrought, 
And arts that such renown have bought. 
But the afflicted mind exhaled 
A thousand sighs; again to view 
The flowery banks the wish prevailed, 
Where glides the Douro calmly through, 
Or Hend’s streams their course pursue. 
I saw the proud court’s ladies forth 
Their wealth and grandeur gaily show; 
I saw the beauties of the North, 
Their bright complexions white as snow, 
Commingling with the rose’s glow. 
Their eyes appear'd of heavenly blue, 
Their tresses of the purest gold ; 
Their stately forms arose to view, 
Beneath the veil’s transparent fold, 
As white and lovely to behold. 
But what avail the gay brocade, 
The city’s silks, and jewels’ pride ; 
Or charms in rosy smiles array’d, 
With brilliant gaiety supplied, 
That all to beauty are allied ? 
When but is seen my country girl, 
Clad in her robe of simple white, 
Shamed are the needless silk and pear? ; 
And by the pure and blooming light, 
Confused hides beauty at the sight. 
Where shall I find in icy clime, 
Her black and beaming eyes of fire ; 
That whether scornfully the time, 
To look, or kindly they desire, 
To rob me of my peace conspire ? 
Where the black hair that may, like her’s, 
In hue with ebony compare ? 
Where the light foot that never stirs, 
When bounding o’er the meadows fair, 
The lowly flowers that blossom there ? 


Maids of the Hend! dark ye be ; 
But ne'er would I exchange—resign— 
Your charms for all that here I see, 
Proud Albion shows, of brows that fine 
F’en as the polish’d ivory, shine. 
O! father Douro, gentle stream, 
Whose sands a golden store supply, 
Deign of my heart the wish supreme 
To hear—thy sacred margins by, 
That it may be my lot to die! 
The Duke pe Rivas has supplied a spirited ballad; 
and Los Herreror, a bit of satire, not very severe. 
A sort of Spanish Kirke Wuirs, in his early death 





from consumption and the melancholy tone of his verses, 








was Herepia, bor: at Cuba in 1803. Josz pE 
EsPRONCEDA published, so lately as 1840, a volume of 
poems, in which he asserted his claim to be deemed one 
of the greatest of the lyric poets of Spain, and in the 
following year he produced a poem entitled “ The Devil 
World,” in four cantos, the design of which is borrowed 
from “Don Juan,” but which, in its execution, is 
thoroughly his own. “The Condemned to Die,” ex- 
cellently translated by Mr. Kennepy, is a singularly 
powerful composition, full of poetry. We regret that 
its length forbids us to extract it. 

ZoRRILLA is the last of the twelve, but not least in 
capacity. In him, also, we trace the revival of taste, a 
recognition of that which by the generation that pre- 
ceded ours appears to have been unrecognised—the fact 
that verse is not necessarily poetry; that poetry lies not 
in metrical words, but in thoughts; that there may be 
poetry in prose, and good rhymes where poetry is utterly 
wanting. This truth has now spread over Europe, and 
everywhere substituted the inspiration of genius for the 
ingenuity of versifiers, Spain has felt the influence 
and is already showing symptoms of a revival of her 
literature, once so great in its imaginations, so grand as 
well as graceful in its expression. ns 

We thank Mr. Kennepy for having thns made us 
acquainted with what modern Spain has done, and we: 
hope he will continue to report to us from time to time 
what she may further do in prose and in poetry. 








A PoRTLY volume, entitled Titus before Jerusalem, 
and other Poems, was at first, in consequence of its bulk, 
set apart for something more than a summary notice. 
On inspection of its contents, however, it was found to 
deserve nothing more than a brief record here. The 
poetry is thoroughly common-place. The author 
rhymes well, and has a correct ear for metre, and he has- 
stored his mind with the familiar phrases of poetry, 
which he reproduces with facility ; but there is nothing 
new in thought. Why the verses were printed, or who 
will buy them, are of the mysteries of publishing: we 
hope the publishers have not speculated in such plati- 
tudes as these : 

The Lord’s Remembrancers, a chosen band, 

Firm on his side they take their stand ; 

They fear not pain, nor grief, nor snares; 

Their Captain’s might through grief is theirs. 

Again— 

Abide with us, Lord, in the town 

When gaily evening draweth on ; 

Lest noisy mirth Thy voice should drown 

Bid sinful pleasures all be gone. 

If the writer is young, as we presume, we would 
advise him to eschew poetry, in which he never can 
succeed, and betake himself to some less hazardous and 
more profitable employment. 


EE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Five Years in an English University. By Cuartes 
Astor Bristep. In 2 vols. New York: 
Putnam. 

College Life in the Time of James the First. As 
illustrated by an unpublished Diary of Sir Symonds 
D’ Ewes, Bart., and M.P., for some time a Fellow 
Commoner of St. John’s College Cambridge. 
Parker and Son. 


A Collection of College Words and Customs. 
Cambridge, U.S. Bartlett. 


Mr. BrisTeEp’s is a curious and interesting book. 
An American, his young imagination turned to 
the cradle and home of his fathers, and it was his 
ambition to take a degree in one of the Uni- 
versities of old England, of which he had read 
and heard so much. Accordingly, he crossed the 
Atlantic, and entering himself as a Fellow Com- 
moner at Cambridge, he spent five happy years 
in that University, realizing almost all his antici- 
pations; and on his return to his native land, he 
has given to his countrymen, in two amusing 
volumes, a minute autobiographical account of his 
college life. Many of the details will probably 
be new to a portion of our readers, and they who 
are familiar with them will renew their acquain- 
tance and refresh their memories under Mr. 
BristTeb’s guidance, and all will be curious to see 
how a stranger was affected by forms and customs 
which we are supposed to reverence more for their 
antiquity than for their intrinsic worth. But 
Mr. Bristep, although an American, and a man 
of enlarged and enlightened views, expresses him- 
self as being much pleased, upon the whole, with the 
order of things at Cambridge. He admits that it 
is capable of considerable improvement; but it is 

not so utterly bad and worthless as to call for that 

razing to the foundations demanded by the 

radicals. He considers the education of the 

English Universities more substantially improving 

than the more showy curriculum of the American 

colleges. He opens with a sketch of one of these, 
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Yale College, at which he passed a year. These 
are some of his 
DOINGS AT YALE COLLEGE. 


Still it would be unjust to myself to say that I had 
absolutely wasted the twelve months. They were only 
comparatively lost. I did about as much in them as I 
ought to have done in three or four. I had broken 
ground in Juvenal, Thucydides, Aristophanes, and 
Pindar, authors who then seldom entered into the read- 
ing of an American college student: on the whole, it 
may fairly be said trat I was a favourable specimen of 
a graduate from a New England College, and rather 
above the average than below it. Of mathematics | 
knew only a little Euclid and algebra, having gone 
through the college course of Mechanics, Conic Sections, 
&e., to as much purpose as some travellers go through 
various countries 

As to the rest of my education and accomplishments, 
they were the usual ones of an American student; that 
is to say, I could talk a little French and Spanish, and 
read a little German, had a boarding-school girl’s know- 
ledge of the names and rudimentary formule of two or 
three sciences, could write newspaper articles in prose or 
verse, had a strong tendency to talk politics, and never 
saw a crowd of people together without feeling as if I 
shonld like to get up and make them a speech about 
things in general, I had read abundance of novels, 
poetry, and reviews, a fair share of English history, and 
a great deal of what the school books and the news- 
paper reporters call “ specimens of eloquence.” J had 
a supreme opinion of my country (except in matters of 
scholarship), and a pretty good opinion of myself. To 
complete the list, it should be added, that I could black 
my own boot, and, on a pinch, wash my own handker- 
chiefs. In short, with the exception of easiness of 
manner and presence of mind (two qualities in which I 
have always been deficient), I made a very tolerable 
representative for the reading section of Young America 
to send among English scholars. 


He gives us some account of the expenses of 
University life. This was the cost of 


A FELLOW COMMONER AT CAMBRIDGE, 


These Fellow Commoners are “ young men of fortune,” 
as the Cambridge Calendar and Cambridge Guide have 
it, who, in consideration of their paying twice as much 
for everything as anybody else, are allowed the privilege 
of sitting at the Fellows’ table in Hall and in their seats 
at Chapel; of wearing a gown with gold or silver lace, 
and a velvet cap with a metallic tassel; of having 
the first choice of rooms; and, as is generally 
believed, and believed not without reason, of get- 
ting off with a less number of chapels per week. 
Among them are included the Honourables not eldest 
sons—only these wear a hat instead of the velvet cap, 
and are thence popularly known as Hat Fellow-Com- 
moners. The nobleman proper, or eldest sons (of whom 
there are never many in Cambridge, Oxford presenting 
more attractions for them), wear the plain black silk 
gown and hat of an M.A., except on feast days and 
state occasions, when they come out in gowns still more 
gorgeous than those of the Fellow-Commoners. A 
Fellow-Commoner of economical habits (and it is not 
easy for one of them to be of such habits) requires 5004. 
a year, and for the generality of them 800/. is not too 
much. I made the experiment with 400/., partly from 
ignorance, partly from the dashing way an American 
has of going at anything and trusting to Providence to 
get through. The not surprising result was that at the 
end of seven months I found myself a thousand dollars 
in debt. Indeed, so great is the expense necessarily 
incurred by this class, to say nothing of their greater 
temptation to unnecessary expenses, that even eldest sons 
of peers sometimes come up as Pensioners, and younger 
sons continualiy do. 


Mr. BristEp does not much object to the 
devotion of so large a portion of the best years 
of life to the study of Greek and Latin. He 
considers that it has indirect advantages in 
strengthening the mind. But he admires equally 
the efforts made to strengthen the body. 


THE PHYSIQUE OF THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 


There is one great point where the English have the 
advantage of us; they understand how to take care of 
their health. Not that the Cantabs are either “ tee- 
totallers” or “Grahamites.” There is indeed a tra- 
dition that a “‘total-ibstinence” society was once 
established in Cambridse, and that in three years it 
increased to two members; whether it be still in ex- 
istence, however, I have not been able to learn. But 
every Cantab takes his two hours’ exercise per diem, by 
walking, riding, rowing, fencing, gymnastics, &c. How 
many colleges are there here where the students 
average one hour a day rea! exercise? Our Columbia 
boys roll ten-pins and play billiards, which is better than 
nothing, but very inferior to out-door amusements. In 
New England (at least it was so ten years ago at Yale)’ 


the last thing thought of is exercise—even the mild | found themselves suddenly immortalized and 





walks which are dignified with the name of exercise 
there, how unlike the Cantab’s constitutional of eight 
miles in less than two hours! If there is a fifteen days’ 
prayer-meeting, or a thousand-and-first new debating- 
society, or a lecture on some specialité which may be of 
use to half-a-dozen out of the hundred or two who 
attend it, over goes the exercise at once. And the con- 
sequence is—what? There is not a finer-looking set 
of young men in the world than the Cantabs, and as 
to their health—why, one hundred and thirty Fresh- 
men enter at Trinity every year, and it is no unfrequent 
occurrence that, whatever loss they sustain from other 
causes (accidents will happen in the best regulated 
colleges), death takes away none of them during the 
three years and a-half which comprise their under- 
graduate course. Whose memory can match this at 
Yale? If our youngsters exercised their legs and arms 
just four times as much as they do, and their tongues 
ten times as little, it would be the better for them every 
way. 

The narrative of Sir Symonps D’Ewes, describ- 
ing some aspects of college life in the reign of 
James I., should be read with that of Mr. 
Bristep, whose picture is of our own times. 
Truth to say, however, the modern has the best 
of it, so far as respects ability to make a readable 
book. Sir Symonps is intolerably dull and 
prosy. The most important incident of his 
studentship is the appearance of a great comet, 
which was followed by an accident to himself 
from the college bell, and of which fatality he 
devoutly believed the heavenly visitor to be a 
portent! The incident is told very quaintly. He 
had been drawn up by the bell rope, and dashed 
down again and left for dead. 

SIR SYMONDS AND THE COLLEGE BELL. 

His father, in the mean time, was setting out from 
London, fully expecting to find him already dead. The 
tutor’s letter had been delivered to him just as he was 
going to dinner with a Christmas party; and amid the 
condolences of his guests upon an event which they all 
conceived to be too certain, he immediately set out for 
Cambridge. He was accompanied by his eldest 
daughter, and they got that night as far as Ware. The 
next day, meeting with one “whose habit showed him 
to be a scholar,’ they enquired, “ What news from 
Cambridge?” “ None,” he replied,—‘ excepting that a 
fellow-commoner of St. John’s was slain two days ago 
by ringing of the college-bell.”. They concluded upon 
this that all they could now hope for, was to arrive in 
time to attend the funeral. But riding on a little 
further, they met another scholar, who in answer to 
their question, “ What news?” replied; “ None but 
good.” “What!” said D’Ewes senior, “has not a 
fellow-commoner of St. Jolin’s College been slain lately 
by the ringing of a bell?” “No, sir,” replied the 
scholar; “I am of that college, and I know him well; 
and but this morning before I came out from Cambridge, 
I heard that he is very well recovered.” Having given 
him many thanks for his good news, they left “the 
gentleman,” who was of Hertfordshire, and by name 
Hanchett, and rode on with no small joy. Whether 
they met old Hobson by the way, on horseback as was 
his custom, with his “long tilted wain” rumbling by 
his side, we are not informed. The present time was 
not far from the commencement of that “ten years 
full,” during which Death is said to have 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 


But the rate of travelling was so slow, that the old 
carrier’s news would probably have been too stale to 
afford any relief to their anxiety. Although this 
journey which they had undertaken was believed by 
them to be a journey of life and death, it was not con- 
cluded until th2 evening of the third day. Five days 
had now elapsed since the accident occurred, and they 
arrived in college just in time to see him who they had 
expected to find a corpse, briskly stepping into the hall 
to supper. On the day following an entertainment was 
given in Symonds’s chamber, and the money which Paul 
D'Ewes had brought for the burial, was expended in 
festivities ; 
—the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish fo:th the marriage tables. 
The volume from Cambridge, in the United 


States, is a curious mixture of college jests, | 


reminiscences, antiquities, and ana, collected with 
great labour and research. 

Among the most amusing pages are those 
devoted to an account of the “ Medical Faculty 
Society ” of Harvard, which commenced its funny 
existence in 1818 and terminated it in 1834. 
Distinguished persons very frequently—much to 
their surprise — received advices of honorary 
membership. A triennial catalogue in very 
porcine Latin was issued in imitation of the 
Triennial of the college, and in it, persons who 
had acquired some ridiculous notoriety, frequently 


placed in very queer company. Among those 
upon whom honorary degrees were conferred, we 
find Curistorne of Hayti, Wirt1am Cosserr, 
JouN C. Symmes, ALEXANDER the First of 
Russia,—who was so completely deceived by the 
appearance of the sheepskin that he forwarded 
a valuable present to the society; ANDREW 
Jackson, Por Emmons, Day and Martiy, Saw 
Patcu, Cuane and Enc, Martin Van Buren, 
the Sea Serpent, Captain Hatt, Mrs. Tro.ore, 
and the Rev. Isaac Frppcer; rather a hetero- 
oni collection. Thus reads a portion of the 
record: 


ANDREW Jackson. Major General in bello ultimo 
Americano, et Nov. Orleans Heros fatissimts; et 
ergo nunc Presedis Rerumpub. Feed. numeris can- 
ditatus et “Old Hickory,” M.D., et M.U.D., 1827. 
Med. Fac. honorarius, et 1829 Prese Rerumpub. Feed. 
et LL.D., 1833. 

GuLie-Mus Emmons. Prenominatus Pickleius, 
qui orator elequentissimus nostre statis; poma, nuces, 
panem-zin-zigiberis suas orationes, “ Egg-popque” vendit 
D.M. Med. Fac. honorarius. 

Samvet Parc. Socies multum deploratus, qui 
multa experimenta de gravitate et “faciles descensus.” 
Suo corpore fecit; qui gradum, M.D. per saltum con- 
secatus est. Med. Fac. honorarius. 

Martin Van Buren, Armig.  Civitatis Scriba 
Reipub. Foed. apud .Aul. Brit. Legat. Extraord. sibi 
constitus. Reip. Nov. Ebor. Gub. “ Don Wiskerandos ; ” 
“ Little Dutchman;” atque “Great Rejected.” Nunc 
(1832) Rerumpub. Feed. Vice-Prese. et “Kitchen 
Cabinet ” Moderator. M.D. et Med. Fac. honorarius. 

Macnvus Serrens Maris. Suppositus, aut por- 
poises aut horse-Mackerel, grex; “very like a whale” 
(Shak.) ; M.D. et peculiariter M.U.D. Med. Fac. hono- 
rarius, 

Cart. Bastu Hatt, TABITHA TroLLope atque 
Isaacus FippterR REVERENDUS. Semi-pay centurio, 
famelica transfuga. et semicoctus gramaticaster, qui 
scriptitant solum ut prandere possint. Tres in uno 
Mard. Mornch. Prof. M.D., M.U.D. et Med. Fac. 
Honorarium. 


Complaints to the Faculty of Harvard, from some 
of the parties so distinguished, at last resulted in 
the breaking up of the society. 

The “commons” have always been a fruitful 
subject for complaint among students. We find 
recorded, 

THE SAD EFFECTS OF TOO MUCH LAMB. 

The students, after eating this kind of meat for five 
or six consecutive weeks, would often assemble before 
the steward's house, and, as if their nature had been 
changed by their diet, would bleat and blatter until he 
| was fain to promise them a change of food, upon which 
they would separate until a recurrence of the same evil 
compelled them to the same measure. 


There was probably an emeute, at least, if not 
revolution among the students, when the following 
event occurred: 

PROBABLE RISE IN PROVISIONS. 

Exhibition, 1791, April 20th. This morning Tropier 
was rusticated, and Sullivan suspended to Groten for 
nine months, for mingling tartar emetic with our com- 
mons on the morning of April 12th. 

May 21. Ely was suspended to Amherst for five 
months, for assisting Sullivan and Tropier in mingling 
tartar emetic with our commons. 

Freshmen in the earlier, as in our days, were 
often even with their seniors, for their abuse and 
oppression. We remember a casein point. A 
high-spirited young man who had lately entered, 
in passing beneath the windows of a sophomore, 
| received the contents of a pail of not over clean 
| water. <A tutor was in sight at the time; but, 
| regardless of that, the freshman seized a brick 
| which he threw with such precision that it broke 
| the sash, and did some considerable mischief in 
the room. The sophomore complained of the 
other for breaking his windows. The latter’s 
defence was, that he did not throw a brick at the 
former’s windows, but at the head of a person 
who had thrown filthy water upon him. He was 
| acquitted, and his adversary dismissed. In the 
following instance, the gentleman must have 
received 

TOO MANY PIPES FOR A DOLLAR. 

A freshman was once furnished with a dollar, and 
ordered by one of the upper classes to procure for him 
| pipes and tobacco from the furthest store on Long 
Wharf, a good mile distant. Being at that time com- 

pelled by college laws to obey the unreasonable demand, 
| he proceeded according to order, and returned with 
| ninety-nine cents worth of pipes, and one pennyworth 

of tobacco. It is needless to add that he was not again 
| sent on a similar errand. 
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The Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, B. C. 1121, 


as prescribed in the “ Institutes of the Chow 
Dynasty strung as Pearls.” 
ment of the Chow Le Classic. By Hoo Prim 
Seanc. Translated from the Original Chinese, with 
notes, by WitL1AM RAYMOND GINGELL, Interpreter 
to Her Majesty's Consulate, Foo Cuaw Foo. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1852. 


Tuts is among the first of the many English transla- 


tions of “ standard Chinese works,” which are, we hope, | 


destined to proceed, along with commercial benefits, 


from our recently more intimate connection with the | 


celestial empiie. The title which the translator has 
bestowed upon it scarcely expresses the scope and range 
of the work, which gives a minute though concise 
account of the polity and what may be called the 
bureaucracy of China, as they were eleven centuries 
before the Christian era, and, therefore, strange to say, 
as they are now. The“ Chow Le Classic,” an abridg- 


ment of which this is a translation, was composed in the | 


year 1108 B.c., and the Chinese abridger completed his 
task only fifty-five years ago, and may possibly be still 
living. As a composition, it is too concise and merely 
matter of fact to furnish passages for extract, but 
students of Chinese matters will find it a most instruc- 
tive manual. To the ordinary reader, the most amusing 
portion of the volume is a sort of preface by the Chinese 
instructor of the translator, written in very fair English, 
and in its way a“ curiosity of literature.” Can anything 


be more sensible than the following remark apropos of | 


the antiquity of the original work and its author? 
“Now, when Kune wrote this, China had not even 
heard that there was such a nation as England; and 
who would have imagined that after so many thousands 
and hundreds of years an Englishman would arrive and 
peruse the work of Kuna?” Who indeed? 





Cyclopedia Bibliographica. Part 1. London: 
Darling. 

Ir we rightly understand the design of this work, it is 
intended to be a sort of Dictionary of Theological 
Authors, giving a very brief biography, and a list of 
the works of each. Now such a book is much wanted, 
but this one does not appear to us to supply the want. 
It is not a Cyclopedia, but a Catalogue. In fact it is 
only a mere extended list of the books contained in Mr. 
Daxz.ixc’s magnificent clerical library in Little Queen 
Street. So far as it extends, it will be a useful publi- 
cation; we complain only that it is not what it professes 
to be; that it is not a Bibliographical Cyclopadia, that 
is, embracing the entire body of writers on biblical 
themes, but only of those that are found upon Mr. 
Daruine’s shelves. As such, it is a laborious, a remark- 
able, and a very useful work, and will be of service to 
all whose studies lie in the literature of Theology. 


Being an Abridg- | 


| Mr. Outrvrer has published a convenient record of 
| the new Parliament, under the title of Parliamentary 
Register of Contested Elections. It gives the states 
| of the polls, the politics of the candidates, and the 
| returns of the recent election, and then an alphabetical 
list of the new House of Commons, with the addresses 
| of the members, classified as Conservatives and Whigs, 
| the numbers as thus appearing being Conservatives, 338, 
| Whigs, 314. Conservative majority, 24. But then this 
| ineludes all the Peelites, and the question is what will 
they do? ——Ostentation is the title of a pamphlet 
| written in reply to a remarkable work reviewed 
| here about eighteen months ago, called Quakerism : 
|or the Story of My Life. The writer of the 
| pamphlet rates the authoress, Mrs. GREEN, with very 
unquakerlike language. Dr. BeniscuH has sent us a 
Hebrew Primer in continuation of the series of Hebrew 
works he is now in course of preparing.——Mr. C. R. 
Don, the prince among Antiquarians learned on the 
| subject of the Fashionable World, has published an 
edition of his Parliamentary Companion, and 
arranged with all the information respecting the new 
Parliament. With one exception a general election has 
not wrought so large a change as the one just passed. 
201 persons who had not seats in the last Parliament 
| are returned to the new one. Mr. Dop has found more 
than usual difficulty in assigning the politics of each 
member ; but he has overcome it by quoting his exact 
words where any doubt exists, and by recording 
pledges on the four leading subjects :—Free Trade 
Reform in Parliament, The Maynooth Grant, and 
National Education, &c. Certainly no Parliamentary 
Companion can be more complete than this, and it 1s 
more compact than any we have seen,——An indus- 
| trious, and ro less practical bookworm, has collected, 
| in a brochure of forty-eight pages, all the proverbs 
| and maxims to be found in all authors, ancient and 
| modern, respecting The Penny. There is, however, a 
| slight thread of narrative, the object of which seems to 
be to impress on readers the necessity of provident and 
industrious habits. The pamphlet is valuable no less 
as a guide to success in life thanas a curiosity in itself. 
Hibreus, Statistical Survey of all Nations, is a 
valuable compilation, and will be useful to the essayist, 
to the political student, and in the office. It is printed 
on a sheet, in tabular form, and shows the territories in 
square miles, sovereigns, forms of government, popu- 
lation, expenditure, national debt, paper currency, 
army, Navy, commercial marine, jimports and exports, 
railways, native produce, rise of wealth by free trade, 
and chief towns and seaports ; also the territories com- 
prised within the sovereignty of the East India 
Company, and the dates of their acquisition. Mr. 
Marcvs is the London publisher.——A pamphleteer, 
| whom we should infer to be a clergyman, has sent us 
| his Plan of Economy for Government, Farming, 
| Manufacture and Trade, The gist of the plan seems 
| to be that men and government cease to do that which 














others can do better and cheaper for them. Thus, 
great economy would be insured; and the author 
instances the enormous sums expended in the dockyards 
for ship-building, and the possibility of purchasing 
vessels at a much less cost.——Mr. Joun Farrrax, 
Editor of The Sydney Morning Herald, has thought 
it worth while to send home a pamphlet on The 
Colonies of Australia, describing briefly their for- 
mation. fg some and present state, and'the discovery of 
the gol diggings. The latest intelligence from the 
diggings and some advice to emigrants are also ap- 
pended.—Mr. Karn, popular among the lawyers as 
a teacher of account-keeping, has published a fourth 
edition of his System of Solicitors’ Bookkeeping. 
—Daneing, as a means of Physical Education : 
with Remarks on Deformities, and ther Prevention 
and Cure, is a sensible treatise by Mrs. ALFRED 
Wesster, of Bath. The abuses as well as uses of 
dancing are carefully pointed out; and the authoress’s 
dictum that dancing “is merely the natural movements 
of the body subjected to rhythmical restraint, as sound 
becomes music under considerable control,” will be 
accepted, we believe, by most readers. Mrs. WeBsTER 
condemns the system generally adopted of teaching 
dancing, and argues that, correctly practised, dancing 
will become beneficial to both ond and y.— 
Mr. Warp, the solicitor of Maidenhead, has greatly 
enlarged the second edition of his favoured Treatise on 
Investments. It is a trustworthy guide for those seek- 
ing to know how they may most profitably and securely 
invest their savings, and, unlike books from the pens of 
lawyers generally, it is suited to the unprofessional 
capitalist. ——The Rev. Davip THompson, M.A., has 
revised and published a second edition of the late 
Roxsert Stvarr’s Caledonia Romana ; a descriptive 
t of the R Antiquities of Scotland, The 
archeological facts which have come to light since the 
death of Sruart (1844) have been introduced, and 
some erasures have been made where further research 
and enquiry have proved that Stuart had been misled 
in ascribing a Roman origin to some of his antiquities. 
The edition is in quarto, and the illustrations are nume- 
rous; and, while it will serve honourably to perpetuate 
the name of its author, reflects credit on its editor. The 
work has saved from total oblivion much important 
information, which, in a few years, would have been 
altogether lost to history and to the antiquary.—— 
‘*One who took all the talk to himself’’ is publishing a 
series of Colloguial Soliloquies, in which religion and 
revelation are alike sought to be brought into disrepute. 
The writer is a doubter of the worst class—one without 
sufficient sense to know thata modest man would secrete 
such doubts within his own bosom.—The Grievance 
4 the University Tests, as applied to Professors of 
hysical Science in the Colleges of Scotland, is an 
earnest letterfrom Dr. GEorGE W1Lson, of Edinburgh, 
and addressed to the Home Secretary. “‘ The grievance ”’ 
complained of is so well known and widely condemned, 
that we need not say more than that Dr. WiLson’s 
exposure of it is complete ; and his desire for reform is 
temperately, but firmly, urged upon Secretary Walpole. 











FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Last Sunday, the 29th of August, was the anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birthday, one hundred and 
three years since he entered the world at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, twenty years last March since 
he left it at Weimar; and still Mr. Lewes’ life of 
him is incomplete, and one of his most beautiful 
books, the Wahlverwandschaften is still untrans- 
lated into Eaglish! The German celebration of 
the centenary of his birthday in 1849 (which, by 
the way, fell curiously near the millennial jubilee 
of King Alfred’s), turned out rather a failure, for 
neither in Germany nor elsewhere is Goethe a 
divinity with the mob of gentlemen who read with 
ease, and his “Life and Works” had nothing in 


common with the “political excitement” of those | 


revolutionary times. We have not heard that 
the anniversary of this year was to produce any 
noisy public demonstrations. But, doubtless, it 
will not have passed over without many a little 
sign of recognition. Weimar is no longer, as it 
used to be, full of celebrities; one does reside 
there, however, Franz Liszt, who, after a stormy 
wandering life of concert-instrumentation, has 
settled down as capell-meister to the Grand Duke, 
and composes fantastic music and fantastic books 
about music. Napoleon (the Great) was born on 
the. 15th of August, 1769, and on the occasion 
of his last féte, Liszt produced some brilliant 
Napoleon-music. Surely, in the town where he 


spent most of his life, the poet Goethe will not | 
have gone without, from the composer Liszt, the 
musical compliment that was paid to the warrior 
Napoleon. 

However that may be, and whether or not 


EIGN 





| Music may have done her duty on the occasion, 
Literature and Art go on as usual, or even with 
more diligence than usual, to illustrate the life 
and works of the illustrious poet. In literature, 


we have a new book, Weimar and Jena, from the | 


pen of Adolph Stahr, the lively travel-writer, 


historian and essayist, an emancipated man, who, | 
they say, is suing for a divorce to marry the | 


| emancipated woman and authoress, Miss Fanny 

Lewald—which is a very poor compliment to the 

present Mrs. Stahr. Stahr’s mind belongs to a 
| class which used not many years ago to produce 
| the most bitter depreciators of Goethe as a cold, 
| selfish, sycophantish, unpatriotic personage. It 
| is not long since Dr. Strauss himself paid a 
reverential pilgrimage to Goethe’s house, and 
| now we have the sceptical Stahr carefully and 
| lovingly exploring the classical and hallowed 
ground of Weimar and Jena, and overflowing 
at every step with respectful tenderness for 
Goethe the man! In art, the event we alluded 
to is the completion, by the eminent painter Pro- 
| fessor Vogel, of Dresden, of his series of pictures 


| calibre of Mr. Coventry Patmore. 





to illustrate the first part of Faust. 
them some time ago at Dresden, but, with German 
conscientiousness and enthusiasm, repaired to 
Venice, and lived in perfect seclusion for nearly 
a year, drinking in the beauties of the old Venetian 


school of painting, and striving to infuse their | 


spirit into his own work. He has now returned 
to Germany, and, with his completed work, is 
sojourning at Munich. 
thirteen pictures, arranged panel-wise; and the 
eye moves perpendicularly or horizontally over 





He began | ; ; 
stormy convulsive Germany to slumber, with a 


The series consists of | 


LITERATURE. 


|is admirably managed, so that the scenes in 


heaven, and any joyous incident in Faust’s career, 
are steeped in light, while the gloomy and the 
mournful announce themselves at once by their 
sombre hue. Vogel, we may add, is the author 
of the similarly fine pictorial illustrations of 
Dante’s great poem, which are to be seen in the 
Pitti palace at Florence. 

M. Saint Rene Taillandier has written a pleasing 
article in the new number of the Revue des deux 
Mondes, on a new German school of poetry, which 
is altogether unknown in England, and which 
seems well worth the attention of critics of the 
It is not a 
school that would have fascinated Goethe, although 


| even he would have welcomed it for its contrast 


to the violence of poets like Herwegh and 
Freiligrath, and scoffing cynics like Heinrich 
Heine. Its head is a certain Oscar von Redwitz, 
a young gentleman only nineteen years of age, 
who (as in England we have Pre-Raphaelites in 
painting) may be termed a Pre-Medievalist in 
poetry, full of piety, humble faith, child-like 
innocence and grace; and who tries to rock 


sweet song, such as an elder sister might soothe 
a younger withal. How Schiller, in his fierce 


| youth, would have scorned this kind of strain, and 


waved away Redwitz, as an effeminate puler:— 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, however, will find in him a 
man anda brother! Apropos of Schiller, an in- 
genious German has just published at Weimar a 
work on this very portion of his life :—the author 
is “ Dr. H. Doring;” and the title of the book, 


the chief incidents of the poem. The colouring | Schiller’s Sturm and Drang Periode. Ein Beitrag Zur 
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Deutschen Litteraturgeschichte (‘ Schiller’s Storm 
and Stress period; a contribution to the History 
of German Literature”) which will be chiefly 
read by German youths, not admirers of Redwitz. 
To return to the latter, like a medieval or pre- 
medieval singer, he has gone to school—that is 
to say, to Bonn, to study ancient Teutonic 
literature under Karl Limrock, the translator of 
the Edda and the Nibelungen-Lied; and so per- 
fect himself in the practice of modern-antique 
minstrelsy. 

Another elaborate German work on the first 
French Revolution! And this time, really a 
valuable contribution to its history is Zinkeiser’s 
Der Jacobiner Club (“History of the Jacobin 
Club”), of which a first volume has just been 
published. Zinkeiser has resided in Paris, there 
seeking out original sources of information, and, 
as far as can be judged from this instalment of 
his work, is likely to communicate much curious 
knowledge. It comes as yet no further than the 
July of 1791, tracing the origin and development 
of that terrible and famous club, from the harm- 
less association of deputies from Brittany, “ The 
Breton Club,” which became successively “ The 
French Revolution Club,” “The Club of Friends 
of the Constitution ;” and then, from having rented 
for its sittings the Hall of the Jacobins’ Convent, 
was known as “The Jacobins’ Club. We have 
not seen before or elsewhere the anecdote told by 
Zinkeiser, which ascribes to Mirabeau the first 
formation of the Breton Club. When the States 
General were first assembled, he said one day to 
Chapelier, one of the Breton deputies, ‘“‘ What we 
want is what the English have—clubs.” “Clubs,” 
said Chapelier, ‘“ what is that?” “It is men com- 
bining together,” replied Mirabeau. “Ten men 
united, can make a hundred-thousand tremble!” 
Chapelier took the hint, spoke to some colleagues, 
and founded the Breton Club; so that “ Jaccbin- 
ism,” like much else in the first French 
Revolution, owes its existence to Mirabeau. 

The Memoirs of an Austrian Veteran, which we 
lately alluded to, giving a high Austrian field- 
officer’s version of German domination in Italy, 
and of Radetzky’s famed campaign, have been 
immensely successful, and were scarcely out of 


the press when they were out of print. Probably | 


it is this success that has led to the publication of 
a work scarcely inferior in interest, though not 
relating to transactions of such political importance 
—Zaur Geschichte der polnischen Bestrebungen im An- 
Sang des Japres 1846 (Contributions to the History 
of the Polish Disturbances in the beginning of the 
Year 1846”) by a Prussian officer of the name of 
Starost. The author has a very intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with his subject, and inter- 
sperses with his political theorizing a number of 
lively anecdotes. The whole disturbances he 
considers to have been the work of secret societies 
of Polish exiles, whom he divides into three 
classes:—the aristocratic-conservative party, re- 
presented by Prince Czartoryski, the liberal- 
democratic, headed by the political writer 
Lelewel, and the politico-religious formed by that 
crazy genius Adam Mickiewicz, at Paris—the 
apostle of Panslavism, and prophet of a new 
Panslavonian religion. Like many other com- 
mentators on the Gallician Insurrection, Starost 
ascribes its execution exclusively to a portion of 
the Polish aristocracy and the priesthood, who 
hoped to restore the old feudal and sarcedotal 
domination, and sought to bribe the peasantry to 
support them by promising (without the slightest 
wish to see it realized) a reign of equality and 
communism. Starost tells an amusing story of 
a nobleman who, after delivering a disquisition to 
his secretary on the feasibility of the approaching 
insurrection, and on the beauties of communism, 
found he had made an easy proselyte, but one who 
asked forthwith for his daughter’s hand! and, on 
being refused it, went and informed the Govern- 
ment of his employer’s approaching treason. On 
another occasion, a small knot of nobles were 
haranguing some hundreds of peasants, with pro- 
mises of relief from feudal burdens, and so on; if 
they would join the insurrection. The sceptical 
peasants insisted on seeing an agreement to that 
effect in black and white. The nobles demurred; 
the peasant-spokesman grew warmer; and one of 
the aristocrats, forgetting the part he had to play, 
drew in his anger a pisto', and shot the objector 
dead. A deep, brief silence followed, which was 
suddenly broken by the stentorian voice of a grey- 
headed rustic: —“ Don’t trust the rascals. They 
want to bring back the time when a nobleman 
could kill a peasant on payment of a few gulden, 


as I have often heard my father tell!” Not many | UAC 
| on the institution of property and of the family, | 


proselytes to rebellion were made there and then! 








Starost’s book is in two volumes, and the second 
contains a really curious description of the popu- 
lation of Cracow, especially the Jewish portion. 


These gentry Starost divides into two classes—the | 


civilized and the barbarous; and the latter, accord- 
ing to his account, exceed in filth, savagery, and 
superstition, anything that was ever heard of or 
conceived. 

A biographico-historical monograph from the 
stormy times and stormiest regions of 16th cen- 
tury Europe is Archivarius Herberger’s Sebastian 
Schertlin von Burtenbach und seine an die Stadt 
Augsburg geschriebene Briefe (“ Sebastian Schertlin 
von Burtenbach and his Letters to the City of 
Augsburgh.”) Schertlin was a highly successful 
German Dugald Dulgetty, who served under 
Maximilian and Charles V., with the keenest 
possible eye to the main chance—and rose to be 
a large land-owner, and official fighting-man to 
the city of Augsburgh:—hence this correspon- 
dence and its accompanying historical elucida- 
tion, which together give a tolerably complete 
notion of what may be called the prose of 16th 
century soldiering. 

Pass we now to our lively neighbours across 
the Channel, who with one thing and another, 
have been tolerably active of late in the intel- 
lectual sphere of things. M. Thiers has joyfully 
availed himself of the Prince-President’s permis- 
sion to return, and in a day or two after its 
arrival, he was in Paris. 
old literary celebrities of Louis Fhilippe’s time 
are re-appearing. 
sitting of the French Academy on the 20th ult., 


M. Villemain presided and announced the inci- | 
dence of the various prizes in a speech which | 


contained a lucid and ingenious survey of the 
French literature of the age. 
have prudently forborne noticing any of the 


recent French histories of the Revolution, and so | 


forth, and the chief historical prize-pension is still 
bestowed on Thierry, the aged father of the new 
French school of history. Among the works 
which have received prizes are several, we are 
happy to see, which we ourselves have from time 
to time favourably noticed; such as Emile de 
Bonnechose’s “ History of the Four Conquests 
of England,” Benard’s translation of Hegel’s 
“ Esthetics,’ and MM. Lurieu’s and Romard’s 
interesting work on the various Agricultural 
Colonies of the Continent. M. Villemain himself, 
it is said, has in preparation a Life of Gregory the 
Great, and a new edition of his “Cromwell,” 
recast so as to incorporate what of Carlyle’s great 
work has reached the Paris public in the abridged 
French version of Philaréte Chasles. 

Politics may be centralized in France, but 
certainly literature is not so; and the French 
provinces contribute a large proportion of what 
is most interesting in the current archeological 
and even historical literature of the country. 
This, probably, is due chiefly to the number of 
men of superior intelligence and cultivation, who 
are employed as instructors in the national 
colleges which are spread over the face of France. 
Something of it, too, is due to the various Pro- 
vincial Academies with their own intellectual 


activity, and that which they excite by the offer | 


of prizes for the best essays on given subjects. 
Who forgets that it was a prize offered a century 


ago by the Academy of Dijon for an essay on the | 
question: “Have morals been benefited by the | 


revival of science and letters,”’—that produced 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s first famous composi- 


tion—his eloquent dissertation on the prefera- | 


bility of savage to civilized life? Last autumn, 
the Academy of Chalons-on-the-Maine “crowned” 


an essay by.a M. de Loisme written on a question | 
French | 


similarly put: “The influence of the 
literature of the twenty years between 1830 and 
1850 on the public mind and morals,” and now 


the successful composition has been published. | 


M. de Loisme, in the spirit, but naturally enough 


without the eloquence of Rousseau, has penned a | 


diatribe against the French literature of the 


period—poets, dramatists, novelists, philosophers, | 
| essayists, all according to M. de Loisme are per- 
nicious, immoral and destructive of social peace | 


and happiness. Whereupon some sensible French 
people, by no means disagreeing entirely with 


M. de Loisme’s conclusions, are beginning to say: | 


“it cannot be from an inborn love of immorality, 
and of writing it that so many of our authors are 
dangerous: it must be because they find that 
sense is left to starve, and that this pernicious 
stuff is handsomely rewarded. Seeing now that 
bad literature in this country produces social 
convulsions, revolutions, murders, arsons, attacks 





One after another, the | 


Thus at the grand annual | 


The Academicians | 
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| could we not offer some honest and rational 
| employment to the intellect of the country, 
| whereby it might support itself respectably with- 
out being tempted to have recourse to such bad 
shifts.” Surely, O sensible French people, the 
| matter is, for you, well worth considering! 
| Certainly there is one great name in the French 
literature of the post-Voltairean period, which can 
connect itself in the mind of the most. bigoted 
| Roman Catholic with none but pleasing associa- 
tions—it is that of Count Joseph de Maistre— 
| the scourge of revolutionism and scepticism, and 
whom, in their early days of piety, Lamennais and 
Lamartine saluted as their master. A considerable 
| obscurity has hitherto hung over the life and 
| career of that remarkable man, and this has been 
| partly dissipated by the recent appearance at 
| Paris of two volumes of Lettres et uscules 
inédits da Comte Joseph de Maistre ; precedés dune 
| notice biographique par son fils, le Comte Rodolphe 
| de Maistre (“ Correspondence and literary Re- 
| mains of Count Joseph de Maistre; to which is 
| prefixed a Biographical Sketch by his Son, &c.”), 
| which we recommend to those of our readers who 
| feel an interest in the Christian and Royalist 
| Alfieri, whose career and character they explain. 
| Bernardin de Saint Pierre, the author of Paul 
| and Virginia, is looked upon in France with the 
same general affection as among us Oliver Gold- 
smith, whom he far transcended in all the attri- 
butes of manhood. Casimir de la Vigne, on the 
| other hand, the frosty dramatist of the Restora- 
| tion is as little remembered there as are the tra- 
| gedies of the late Mr. Sheil here. Both were 
| natives of commercial Havre, and that busy town 
turned out lately with its officials and whole 
population to inaugurate the erection of statues 
(from the well-known chisel of David of Angers) 
to these its two literary townsmen. Regattas, 
|; tournaments, and the like festivities, kept the 
| general population in good humour, while the 
| Ancelots, Nisards, and Chevaliers of literary Paris 
| read strophes and delivered speeches.—Now, that 
we are on the subject of French art, let there be 
| 


at least a passing reference to the sudden death 

of Tony Johannot, so soon after the equally sud- 

den one of Pradier the sculptor. Most English 
| readers of the illustrated Don Quixote will re- 
| member his excellent Sanchos in all attitudes and 
predicaments. His last words were: “I have not 
| finished my picture: ” one on a sculptural sub- 
| ject, with which he was taking great pains.—As 
| a little fact from the same sphere of things, let us 
chronicle the completion of Robert Fleury’s new 
| picture, Zhe Death of Montaigne, which is to come 
| to England to join a work by the same artist in 
| the gallery of our millionaire Mr. Thomas Baring, 
| who would not be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| and has not gone to America, but does not scruple 
| to patronize “ the foreigner,” in the department 
of art at least! 

The Napoleon fétes have gone off not without 
adding one pleasant little anecdote to literary 
history. The Cinna of Pierre Corneille was re- 
vived for the occasion at the Theatre Frangais ; 
and one day its director, M. Arséne Houssaye, 
the author of the lively and amusing book, 
Philosophers and Actresses, recently translated into 
| English, received a note requesting a ticket of 
| admission, which was signed Pierre Corneille. 
On making inquiry, Houssaye discovered that 
his petitioner was a lineal descendant of the 
| author of Cinna, and was wearing out old age in 
| extreme penury. Houssaye represented the 
matter to the Minister of the Interior (as Boileau 
| pressed on the attention of Louis XIV. the poverty 
| of the great Corneille), and next day the Prince- 
President's civil list was charged with an annual 
pension to the old man, of two thousand francs. 
There is, however, another Pierre in Paris, poor, 
but not destitute, not the descendant of a poet, 
but himself a poet, and one of France’s most 
genuine poets—Pierre Beranger. Him no ;se- 
verities or blandishments can conquer, nor can 
the “glorious memory” of the uncle reconcile 
him to what he conceives to be the usurpation of 
the nephew, and he has now once more taken 
down his harp from its long repose, and sung to 
it what may not be publicly whispered across the 
| Channel, but can, if there is a eall, be loudly 
echoed here. The title of Beranger’s latest poem 
is “the Cock and the Eagle”’—the Gallie cock 
asserting his own humble superiority to his high- 
placed competitor and successor. “They may 
| reproach me,” thus Beranger makes him close 

his indignant address, “they may ‘eproaech me 
with my dunghill; but from it the earth is fed. 
| Mine is a hospitable dwelling: thy eyrie is cold 
and lone. The lofty mountains have many a 
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precipice. There was one of your kin whom the 
world holds in honour—he found his bier upon a 
rock: while I_—on my dunghill,—I still am sing- 
ing. * * * Thy scream” the Gallic cock winds 
up, “thy scream, a boastful battle-cry, can lead 
the wearied nations but to a barren grave. But I, 
I see other times approaching. My loud and 
peace-proclaiming voice will chaunt the future’s 
hymn. Listen well:—I still am singing.” 

In the United States, even piratical republica- 
tion of English books is at a pause; and there is 
scarcely a singly announcement of anything novel 
in their own literature. Half-piratical, half- 
original is a New York publication, The Men of 
the Time, or Sketches of Living Notables, a recast, 
though certainly with numerous additions and 
extensions, of the useful if faulty little work 
published here under that title in the course of 
the present year. The American recast contains 
about 900 biographical sketches. 
Englishmen in the English work have been re- 
vised and corrected. The many similar works 
published on the continent have been laid under 
contribution, and a host of foreign illustrious- 
obscure are held up to American admiration. 
The living “ worthies ” of the United States are 
of course introduced in great number and variety, 
so too are those of Spain and South America, 
and in these departments the English compiler 
may gather some available information from the 
work of his Transatlantic rival. The President 
of the States wrote encouragingly to the Publisher, 
on being informed that such a work was under 
way, and the favourable expressions of so illus- 
trious a perscnage are of course made much of in 
the advertisements of the book itself. 








Germany. 


Das Leben des Minister’s Fretherrn von Stein. 
Life of the Minister Baron von Stzin. By 
i. H. Pertz.] Berlin: G. Reimer. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Hofe seit der Reformation. 
Von Dr. Epuarp Veuse, Erste Abtheilung. 
Geschichte des Preussischen Hofs und Adels 
und der Preussischen Diplomatie. [History of 
the German Courts since the Reformation. By 
Dr. Epwarp Veuse. First Part. History of 
the Prussian Court and Nobles, and the Prussian 
Diplomacy.| Hamburg: Hoffman and Co. 


Tue name of Srern recalls a period remarkable, 
not only as containing an eventful history, but if 
we may so speak, because it gave form to the 
elements of many political questions that agitate 
the day in which we live. The Prussian Reformer, 
the champion of the young German Empire,—that 
vision so ardently invoked by the politicians of 
1848, has found a Biographer in one of his per- 
sonal friends, patient, indefatigable, and qualified 
to execute the task, accepted as a labour of love. 
M. Pertz has composed a work rich in valuable 
documents and minute detail; the four first massy 
volumes only conduct the reader to the year 1815, 
and at this point is concentrated the interest of 
the life recorded, a lesson for diplomatists, states- 
men, and students of historic science. 

Beside these important memoirs, we have 
included in our notice a work of different style 
and character, but touching the same times, an 
amusing compilation, a collection of portraits, 
anecdotes, and a little scandal enlivening the cata- 
logue of royal personages who form the “ History 
of the Prussian Court.” We will not analyse 
separately, these two works: a closely critical 
consideration of M. Psrrz’s volumes would lead 
to the discussion of topics little attractive to the 
English reader, nor is it necessary to examine 
whether any of the Doctor's tales are blended 
with fiction; we prefer acknowledging our obliga- 
tion to both authors, to present a brief view of 
the man whose memoirs are a part of history, and 
the period in which thoughts and actions of fatal 
consequence to the well-being of Europe are 
mingled and inseparable from pictures of human 
folly, weakness, and misery, painful to contem- 
plate. 

The Baron Heyry Freperick Cuaries Von 
Srern, was born at Nassau on the 26th of 
October, 1757. He was descended from an 
ancient family, received a careful education, and 
entered the civil service of Prussia in the year 
1780, during the life of FrepERicK the Great. In 
1785 he was intrusted with a diplomatic mission, 
and afterwards visited England—a circumstance 
influencing, in some degree, the direction of his 
political studies. 

On the 17th of August, 1786, FreprericKk the 
Gr-at of Prussia reluctantly resigned his throne, 





Those of | 


his army, his intrigues and his existence, and left 
avacant place to be occupied by the son of a brother 
he had persecuted to death nearly thirty years be- 
fore. The heir to the Prussian monarchy had been 
reared under discipline not more severe than a 
conqueror like his predecessor might be expected 
to exercise towards one who was destined to en- 
joy, at no distant period, the fruit of his toils, his 
hazards, his perfidies, and his plunder. The youth 
was rigorously bound to appear every day at 
Potsdam, on parade; and, although the King 
appointed his other nephews apartments at Sans 
Souci, seldom was the Prince of Prussia invited 
to sit down at the royal table. Thus drilled, un- 
informed, unpolished, ungraceful, excluded from 
intercourse with the world, tall, strong, and 
stupid, the future sovereign paid a tribute to the 
memory of his father, who, at the age of thirty- 
six had expired of a broken heart, by emulating 
his example in profligacy of conduct. FREDERICK 
the Second prophesied with regret, that his 
nephew would waste the treasure of the State, 
but he could no longer hinder him from the pos- 
session. After forty-two years expectation, the 
course of events, decay and death, relieved the 
Prince from a tormentor, and endowed him with 
a crown. 

During eleven years, FREDERICK-WILLIAM the 
Second enjoyed the privilege of being able to 
neglect a kingdom, and devote his life to pleasure 
under the auspices of the reigning mistress or 
favourite. At that time, immediately preceding 
| the French Revolution, strange monsters, cast 
| from the human mind in its convulsive efforts; 
| creatures over-running on each side the domain 
of faith and of philosophy,—excited by their 
apparition, wonder and terror, superstition, doubt 
and delusion. Rosicrucians, Illuminati, Fanatics, 
Jesuits, Freemasons, and a multitude of other 
names and notions, arose, associated or contended 
in ridiculous confusion—sometimes fostered, some- 
times exposed to persecution. And it is worthy 
of remark that thoughts and systems which, in 
their logical consequences, shook the thrones of 
Europe, were originally developed and encouraged 
to amuse the leisure of palaces. There is a history 
contained in the friendship of VoLTarre and 
FrepeEricx the Great. 

Yet Prussia had reached an independent 
position, and now began to exert a voice in 
European affairs. With independence came the 
wish for preponderance in Germany, laying 
foundation for the order of things which at pre- 
sent involves an eternal jealous rivalry between 
the Prussian and Austrian powers, who virtually 
divide the spoils of the old German Empire. 
When Freprerick-WIL.1AM the Second ascended 
the throne, the active ambition of the Emperor 
JosEPH justly excited his neighbour’s apprehen- 
sion; and the danger that menaced Turkey by 
his attack in union with the Russian power could 
not be contemplated with unconcern. But 
troubles in France changed the aspect of affairs; 
the pursuit of Turkey was abandoned, and Poland 
more strongly grasped instead; the forces of the 
Sovereigns were concentrated in Europe, to resist 
the gencral revolt of the people. 

FrEDERICK-WILLIAM the Second died Novem- 
ber 16, 1797. His last illness had caused a 
gathering from all lands of physicians, quacks, 
adepts, magnetisers, and “ wonder-doctors,” offer- 
ing their different remedies. Last of the line 
appeared a famous magnetiser from Paris, M. 
Beavunnorr, who, declaring the King’s complaint 
beyond the aid of medicine, prescribed a set of 
extraordinary rules, quoted at length in The 
History of the Prussian Court. Perfect repose of 
mind and body was the essential and prudent 
| principle, only in detail the adept grew grotesque. 
The King, at sunrise and sunset was to suffer an 
electric shock, to be amused with children’s 
sports and tales, and soft and sweet music from 
wind instruments alone, or diverted by the sight 
of kittens and little dogs at play; to eat sparingly, 
but take “no drop, no elixir, no pill or other 
medicine, which was but adding fuel to the 
flame.” 

The poor King died, after a last night of fierce 
struggle against the unseen enemy, calling out in 
his great agony that he did not merit such a 
death, for he had always meant well to his people. 
He was not embalmed, as his great uncle had 
been, but his subjects hastened to bury him out 
of their way. “ Well for him, and well for us,” 
wrote MAssENBACH, on the occasion. “ He is no 
more!—the State was near its dissolution.” 

The childhood of his son and successor, had 
been as dreary as his own. The eare of the 
| King’s legitimate children was left to the Queen, 














and she often did not visit them for days; their 
governor was peevish and a misanthrope, and, 
when the young Princes sinned through the 
hilarity of youth, and, with their merry voices 
disturbed his contemplations, he cried out, “Oh! 
mein Gott! what noises! Why am I so unfortu- 
nate and so plagued! Why was I ever born!” 
with other exclamations, expressive of the misery 
of his condition. So wretched were the economical 
arrangements, that the royal children often rose 
hungry from table. Numerous similar details 
may be found in the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the entertaining work referred to—The History 
of the Prussian Court. 

The most tedious minority terminates at length. 
FRreDERICK-Witt1am the Third was twenty- 
seven years of age when he mounted his father’s 
throne. Two years previously had been con- 
summated the third partition of Poland. The 
Prussian monarch had fallen into the snare of 
Russia, and although in concert with England he 
had guaranteed the maintenance of the Polish 
constitution of May 3rd, 1791, and the hereditary 
right of the unfortunate and incapable StanisLaus 
PontaTowzky, he had no compunction in breaking 
a solemn pledge to obtain his share of the spoil, 
and thus unconsciously fettered for ever his 
country’s freedom of action; a fact plainly written 
in Prussia’s subsequent history. FREDERICK- 
Witu1am the Third began by reversing his 
father’s warlike policy, which had menaced the 
East and West, Holland, France and Poland; he 
resolved to preserve peace in his dominions, and 
even in the year of the French republic, 1799, 
could not be induced to change his determination. 
“Tf Pauw forces me into war,” he exclaimed, “ it 
shall be against himself.” Pav. was not to be 
silenced, the evening destined to be the last of 
his existence he wrote to Baron KrupENeER in 
Berlin, and referring to the affair of Hanover, 
threatened, in case of indocility, to march 
“80,000 Russians over the neck of Prussia.” 
Upon this dispatch Count Pan en, the well- 
known actor in the Czar’s approaching catas- 
trophe, added an expressive sentence, “ His 
Majesty the Emperor is indisposed, and will even 
be compelled to retire at an early hour this 
evening.”. Next morning the courier was on his 
road to Berlin bearing intelligence of the Czar’s 
extinction. 

There was a strong Russian party in the cabinet 
of Prussia, but the prevailing opinion was in favour 
of riding through the present storm by crafty 
tactics. The population divided, the aristocracy 
declared against France, partly influenced by 
personal feeling, and partly because their raw 
produce found a dear market in England, The 
middle class, consisting of the industrial and 
literary part of the community, advocated alliance 
with the new republic. The government steered 
between and adopted a policy double, false and 
traitorous, that later provoked Naro.ron to deal 
a terrible vengeance. 

The question was not all external; there were 
difficulties in the interior for the new sovereign 
to encounter. The spirit of liberalism, that spirit 
which, as a diplomatic agent remarked, “could 
not be shot down with cannon balls,” was abroad 
over the continent and active in Prussia. 
“ Prussia,” says a writer of that period, “is not a 
country possessing an army, but an army which 
has a country serving it for quarters.” And now 
the people murmured at the ancient state of 
things, and their murmurs could not be disre- 
garded while France stood near, victorious and 
republican. 

It became necessary, therefore, that the King 
of Prussia should patronise reforms, and Sretn’s 
undoubted genius, liberal views and fervent con- 
victions marked him as a man to guide the move- 
ment. What ScuHarnnorst accomplished in the 
army Stern effected in the civil department: 
both based the prosperity of the state upon the 
unity of the people; both used their influence 
to abolish oppressive privileges: the army was 
re-organized, the duty of defending the father- 
land made incumbent upon all the citizens, the 
privilege of nobles to monopolise the rank of 
officers abolished, and a common soldier rendered 
capable of becoming a general, in time of war, 
through superior bravery and skill; in time of 
peace through superior talent and information. 
The establishment of the land-wehr and land- 
| sturm originated in the idea of Scuarnnorst. 
| Stern laboured unceasingly to procure the people 
| a greater measure of civil freedom. He improved 
| the state of agriculture by judicious distribution 
of land amongst the liberated peasants, opened 
roads, encouraged industry and commerce, In 
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1804 he succeeded SrrueNseE as minister of the 
excise, customs and manufactures. He suppressed 
the system of tolls in the interior, and removed 
whatever obstacles impeded the circulation of 
agricultural or manufactured produce. 

It was not probable that Srery’s improvements 
should meet with approbation from the admirers 
of the old military routine; he was termed traitor 
to conservatism, a foreigner, a fatal innovator ; 
his manners were as little conciliatory as his 
measures. He was proud, passionate and un- 
yielding, and continual difficulties increased the 
asperity of his disposition. 

Srern vehemently opposed the introduction of 
paper money, and was declared enemy to the 
financial projects of the King’s favourite cabinet 
councillor Berme. A quarrel ensued, and the 
King sent Srery a letter filled with the most 
violent and insulting expressions. He reproached 
him as an obstinate, haughty, unmanageable 
servant of the state, vain of his talent and de- 
spising others, capricious, passionate and swayed 
by personal motives. Srey resigned, but two 
years later was recalled to fill the office of prime 
minister,—short triumph, he had resisted Napo- 
LEON and incurred his anger. In 1808 he was 
compelled to fly the country and take refuge 
in Austria. 

“The Prussians are more stupid than the 
Austrians,” Napotron had said, and, to prove 
the correctness of his judgment, had beaten them 
thoroughly, at Tilsit, and well nigh broken the 
King’s spirit. The Queen died in 1810, of grief, it 
is said, for the misfortunes of the country: “If she 
were not mine,” exclaimed her husband, for the 
royal pair had enjoyed much domestic happiness 
during sixteen years,—“ If she were not mine she 
would recover, but as she is my wife she will be 
sure to die.” 

Fortune was already preparing to recom- 
pense the sufferings of Europe’s trembling rulers. 
By large promises and professions of liberality 
and schemes of constitutions, they had contrived, 
in great measure, to regain the hearts of their 
subjects, while Napro.ron lost favour with the 
populations, offended by acts of violence and 
despotism that touched the national feeling in the 
different countries. 

There was another cause that estranged the 
public mind of Germany from Narorron—his 
affected sympathy for Poland. The Germans 
rejoiced in extensive views with regard to the 
national independence and internal free institu- 
tions which were to glorify the Germanic Empire, 
but the newly conquered provinces were a 
treasure they showed no intention to abandon. 
France, paying empty compliments to Poland, 
pretending to esteem as injured men, the 
turbulent helots of Europe, attained the culmi- 
nating point of odium in presence of enlightened 
Germany, and German radicals and reformers 
turned with hope and satisfaction to worship and 
implore protection from the serene Majesty of 
Russia. Ah! misery of human nature, commu- 
nities could never become slaves were they not 
so ready to play the tyrant. 

In 1812, Srem was invited to leave the 
obscurity to which Naporron’s enmity had con- 
demned him, and repair to Russia, to aid the 
Czar with his advice. He hastened to obey the 
summons, and the man whose heart and head 
overflowed with plans and aspirations for the 
restoration of the Germanic Empire undertook to 
mould the opinions and the will of the 
Emperor of Russia. 

The destiny of Europe was staked upon a 


terrible game: many combatants figured upon | 


the board, but the skill to direct their positions 


lay in the thought of the two players, NaPoLeon | 
and ALEXANDER. The cherished although secret | 
aim of the French Emperor was no other than | 
the favourite object of the French people, to | 
divide with Russia the empire of the world, but | 
ALEXANDER refused, and the struggle became a | 


death struggle between them. They closed at 
length, and Naroceon found he was but a man 
in the grasp of a giant. Naproron professed 
views vast and liberal for the benefit of humanity, 


| was only contemplating a measure. 


brighter future than could be anticipated through 
help of a distant ally. 

In all the range of history no character pos- 
sesses so strong, so profound, so tragic an interest 
as that of the Emperor ALEXANDER. He turned 
the arts of his rivals against themselves. But 
his was not a vulgar hypocrisy: his mind could 
reach to the conception of lofty things, whose 
names were bandied in the service of ambition 
by lips that understood no more than the desired 
effect of the words they uttered. When Stern 
joined the Czar he prepared an appeal exhorting 
the Germans to desert to the service of Russia. 
In this document ALEXANDER made slight but 
significant alterations. “Germans,” wrote Stern, 
“why war against Russia? * * You are 
but instruments, unfortunate and degraded 
instruments of the ambition of a foreigner.” This, 
of course, alluded to NAPOLEON, but ALEXANDER’S 
finer instinct told him that he also was a foreigner, 
and there was no alliance between the Germanic 
and Slavonic blood: for “foreigners” he substi- 
tuted “ambitious views,” a vague term that 
destroyed the idea of personality. 

Srern continued,—“ You whom the conqueror 
has driven to the Russian frontier, quit the 
colours of slavery and ignominy.” 

ALEXANDER effaced the word “ ignominy :” pro- | 
bably it recalled his own enslaved Russians bound | 
body and soul. What but ignominy had he to 
offer in exchange for desertion? a 





“ Germans,” | 
Srer wrote again, “follow the ery of the father- | 
land of honour!” Was Sreix rebuked when | 
ALEXANDER put instead—“ of the father-land and | 
of honour? ” . 
The question of Poland was the grand subject | 
of debate; the Czar could not seriously project to 
endow the ruined nation with areal independence, 
when he proposed to raise into a nominal impor- | 
tance his share of her spoils. ALEXANDER was 
an autocrat, and resolute to maintain and con- | 
solidate the autocracy, but he was a man of | 
genius, and genius is prophetic; he saw that the 
mere possession of a territory, held by the ex- | 
ercise of brute force, was not the meaning of the | 
step Russia had made in Europe by the conquest 
of Poland; that Russia had gained materially 
station as a European power, but her moral 
power was incomplete till she had perfected the | 
moral conquest of the Poles; the Slavonian might | 
was in Russia, the Slavonian spirit was in Poland; | 
to unite the two was to found the vigorous | 
empire of which ALEXANDER dreamed; he was | 
solving a problem when his advisers imagined he | 





Srern, occupied with the supposed interests of 
Germany, combated ALEXANDER’s designs on 
behalf of Poland, asserting, in common with the | 
unanimous voice of the Czar’s advisers, that a 
constitutional kingdom of Poland would embroil 





the Czar with his own subjects. Stem meant 
that the Russians would not consent to remain 


allies? that an European power interferes in European 
affairs? that a member of congress discusses a subject 
to be decided by the congress? We must be surprised 
at this movement of surprise! 


ALEXANDER majestically proceeds: 


My Lord, the purity of my intentions renders me 
strong, and the shafts of mistrust do not reach me. 
If I hold to the order of things I wish to establish in 
Poland, it is because I am impressed with the conyic- 
tion that to act so would advance the general benefit 
even more than my own personal interest. 

This moral line of policy, whatever slur you seek to 
cast upon it, will probably be appreciated by nations who 
understand what is disinterested and benevolent. 


The internal condition of Russia during these 
events is thus described by Ouwanorr, writing 
from Petersburg to Srer in 1813: 

Iam calm enough to astonish all observers, but I 
carry despair in my heart. At this moment there is 
no limit to the confusion of ideas; some demand spread 
of enlightenment without danger,—fire that does not 
burn! Others, and the greater number, throw into the 
same sack Napoleon and . Montesquieu, the French 
army and French books, Moreau and Rosenkampff, the 
reveries of Sch——— and the discoveries of Leibnitz. It 
is a chaos of cries, passions, factions mutually en- 
venomed, exaggeration of parties to a degree that renders 
it impossible longer to support the spectacle; at every 
turn you are met by the words, religion in danger, 
morals compromised, foreign ideas, illuminism, philo- 
sophy, freemasonry, fanaticism; in a word, utter 
insanity. In this whirl of bewilderment and ignorance 
are we obliged to work, at an edifice undermined at 
its foundations, and menaced on every side with 
destruction. 


ALEXANDER had secured one triumph, he was 
master in Europe. He only glanced at the prize 
he had striven for and obtained. We have not 
space to enter this field of contemplation or follow 
to his tomb the tragedy of ALEXANDER. 

Srey who had so toiled, so ardently aspired 


| after the regeneration of Germany, beheld his 


cherished hopes vanish into thin air; he held no 
part at the Congresses or at the preparations; 
Europe was to be parcelled out; there were no 
reforms to be accomplished, no more people to 
deceive. The kings resumed their crowns; but 
Stern now would have been a useless appendage 
to their society. From this time Srem ceased 
to take any important part in public affairs; 
disappointed and wearied of life’s vanity, he 
departed from the troubles of the world in the 
year of the Polish Revolution, 1831. 





Burmeister’s History of Creation. [Geschichte der 
Schoepfung. Eine Darstellung des Entwickelung- 
ganges der Erde und threr Bewohner, von H. 
Burmeister.| Leipsig. 1851. pp. 608.* 

Tue present work is one of the latest attempts 


slaves in Russia, while the Poles, under the same | which have been made to throw light upon this 
sovereign, were free in Poland; and this fervent | magnificent subject. The author follows in the 
champion of liberty in Germany, far from advising | wake of that Corypheus of this department of 
the Emperor to render all his subjects free, and | modern literature, Humzorpt, in giving us a 
thus remove the difficulty, counselled the general | history of Creation, not in its cosmic grandeur, 





young | 


extension of slavery. | but in a representation of our whole telluric 


Napoveon had fallen, and the liberated kings, 
under the protection of their Russian saviour, 
began to decide how to disperse the human flocks 
left at their disposal. Once more Poland was the | 
knotty point, and CasTLEREAGH remonstrated to | 
avert from his German friends the danger of the 
constitutional kingdom it still seemed ALeEx- 
ANDER’s pleasure to create. Austria and Prussia | 
felt their new provinces would be secure in the | 
neighbourhood of a Russian province, but not 
beside a kingdom which naturally would not rest 
till again re-united with its severed members. It 
is singular that upon the decision of the fate of 
this unhappy country appeared, and still appears 
in every new convulsion, to rest the fate of 
Europe, the restoration of just principles or the 
consolidation of despotism. 

ALEXANDER replied to the English memorial 
in a tone of scarcely concealed disdain: 

You say, my Lord, you would behold even with | 
satisfaction a liberal and important aggrandisement of 


| development. 
| been expended upon the work, as it evinces 
| within its 600 pages that elaborateness and dili- 


ALEXANDER presented views as vast; NaroLEon 
in every new peril conjured the phantom of the | . . . 
re-establishment of Poland. There was nothing | gage of the gratitude of Europe, provided an arrange- 
extraordinary in this process, except the astonish- | Ment is not imposed upon my neighbours inconsistent~ 
ing credulity of the Poles, who believed in the | with the respect independent states owe to each other. 
necromancer, and adore his memory to this day. As I entirely agree with your opinion, I have nothing 
{t was the common trick of an invader sowing | to add on this point, except to express my surprise» 
germs of disturbance in the dominions of the | that you should have assumed the advocacy of my | 


my dominions on the side of my Polish frontiers, a 





opponent he desired to subdue. But ALEXANDER 
met him upon this ground also, and gave the 
conquered brothers of his race glimpses of a 


| neighbours. 





Stern indignantly remarks: 


Surprised that an ally speaks in the name of his | 


No small amount of labour has 


gent research which particularly distinguish the 
German savans. The scene our author surveys 
has been well studied in all its fronts; from the 
first rising of the curtain up to that denouement 
which lays open to our vision the origin of con- 
temporary things. He leads us back into a 
remote antiquity, and erriving there, we see 
beyond a still further antiquity, and arriving 
there, the imagination is left to rest upon endless 
time and space. When the infantine man is first 
led out into the groves of nature, and is told that 
all verdure is cast upon the ground as he sees it, 
by the hand of Gop, he receives the early lesson 
with an implicit faith, and treasures up the 
unconditional truth, without examining into its 
meaning. 

As the years of earthly wisdom and expanding 
intellect roll on, and the logical powers expand 
themselves, he begins to discover that nothing 
rises by an instantaneous creation into all the 
fulness of form; and that the agency of Gop is 
alone manifest in the progress, design, and sus- 
taining of the whole scheme and harmony of 
Creation. In arriving at this latter inference, 
however, a mature stage of mind must be awaited, 
where the deductions of all material contempla- 





* For this we are indebted to the Editor of Zhe New 
York Literary World. 
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tions lead to the happy result of attributing an 
undeveloping spirituality to the manifestations ot 
all created and visible forms. Owing to the 
voluminous nature of the subject, and the definite 
details even to profusion bestowed upon it by our 
author, we could not undertake to enter into a 
connected outline of the work, but we will call 
the attention of the reader to what we deem 
some of the most interesting and striking views 
laid down. Burmeister opens the subject with 
a glance at the two theories which have engaged 
the attention and decided the opinions of 
geognosists upon the primeval formation and 
elementary structure of the earth—Neptunism 
and Vulcanism. Without admitting all that the 
former lays claims to, he concedes to it a large 
share of influence in forming the whole upper 
stratification of the earth’s crust: but it is to 
Vulcanism he ascribes, and we think justly, all 
the important revolutions going on beneath this 
stratification. “We must place this Vulcanic 
theory in the foreground, and only let the Nep- 
tunic occupy a subordinate position. We need 
not attempt to set aside the opinion that water 
has had a formative power over the earth’s sur- 
face; we would rather urge that the vapid element 
has done more to form and shape its exterior than 
the fiery element. Yet we shall discover that the 
Neptunic have always been preceded by Vulcanic 
causes, and thus we are compelled to ascribe to 
Vuleanism the origin of all revolutions and 
changes within our earth.” Through the co-ope- 
ration of those two elements, and from the inves- 
tigations upon the materials composing the earth’s 
surface, we arrive at the following conclusive 
results :— 

Ist. That the Globe, in its outer solid surface, 
consists of a two-fold material. Of this one part 
is stratified, the layers following each other in 
regular succession, and containing petrifactions, 
being the sediment of water. The other part is 
crystallized, not lying in layers and without 
petrifactions, and was originally in a hot fluid 
state. 

2nd. All formations of the latter kind were 
thrown up from below, and lay originally in a 
fluid mass, which cooled off subsequently beneath 
the stratifications. 

3rd. Beneath these formations masses of fluid 
matter are now found of similar consistence. 

4th. The earth's nucleus and all within her 
depths is metallic, and probably strongly impreg- 
nated with iron. 

5th. These metallic components appear to be in 


-a fluid, and in some parts in a gaseous state. 


In seeking a solution of the question how our 
earth’s chaos was first consolidated out of its 
component elements into its present spheroidal 
form, and how the gaseous matter, of which he 
supposes this chaos to have consisted, was first 
concentrated by the power of that attraction 
which exists in all matter, and governs the whole 
cosmic system; he rejects the supposition that 
the earth should have been a fragment thrown off 
from some other body, on principles of reasoning 
which we esteem of the highest order of philo- 
sophical thought. Under such a presumption, 
creation, in many of its phases, would be a work 
of mere accident; and in the application of this 
idea of our earth’s formation, it would throw 
aside the entire thought of a pre-conceived plan, 
out of which each successive plan follows, as a 
necess iry consequence, and would leave us and 
our history to have been an event, coming into 
the general combination of the great cosmic plan 
by mere chance. 

The earth, therefore, is not a fragment, and we 
can deduce from the same principle the important 
fact, that in the planetary system there are no 
such fragments, but that the plan of the great 
whule being laid the unfolding process goes on, 
and like the ceaseless flowing of the stream, 


Volvitur et volvetur in omne volubilis avum. 


Burmeister divides the earth’s creation into 
three great periods. The first, when the primeval 
elements were brought together. The second, 
when the earth had received its present form, but 
before the great internal convulsions which for a 
long time continued to discharge large and 
unequal quantities of heat and fluid matter, 
ceased, and thus prevented its surface from 
becoming adapted for the appearance and habi- 
tation of living creatures. The third and most 
important period was the formation of the zones 
and the introduction of man upon the scene. 

This important event is imputed by Herscnery 
to a gradual change of the earth's orbit from its 
former to its present ellipticity, but this theory is 








not accepted by our author, who seeks for the 
cause in the cessation of those internal eruptions 
from the earth’s interior through its interstices, 
giving equal heat to all parts of the atmosphere 
similar to that now prevailing in tropical regions. 
A degree of atmospheric temperature nearly 
uniform from pole to pole, and upholding a simi- 
lar organization in the northern regions of the 
globe to that which we now find in the tropics 
only. 

When these eruptions subsided, the atmo- 
spheric temperature of the earth assumed that 
variety of grades which characterizes the torrid, 
temperate, and frigid zones. 

In the very distant retrospect embracing the 
earth’s aspect during the earlier epochs of its 
formation, conjectures must necessarily be mixed 
up with some deductive suppositions, drawn from 
many of the geological facts of the present day: 
and the chief advantages those conclusions, 
regarding the early stages of our terraqueous 
existence, afford us, is that they usher in the 
origin of all organized forms of matter. After 
the cessation of the internal eruptions and the 
formation of the zones, vast beds of depression 
were left over the globe’s surface, where the 
waters gathered and formed seas. This gave an 
insular appearance to the earth’s superficies, not 
being divided as at present into vast continents, 
but filled with numberless islands. 

At the commencement of this epoch, the 
secondary formation took its rise, being the sedi- 
ment of these multitudinous seas, accumulating 
for ages in their depths and forming successive 
layers out of those buoyant particles which were 
held in solution by the ancient oceans, and carry- 
ing along with them the remains of those animals 
whose existence had been sustained by the same 
fluid. 

In estimating the space of time occupied in the 
formation of the sedimentary crust of the earth 
where it exists to the thickness of a few thousand 
feet, we need only assume the deposits of the Nile 
as acriterion. These deposits have been found 
to accumulate at the rate of four inches in a cen- 
tury; how vast must be that antiquity since the 
sedimentary incrustations of our earth first took 
their rise. ‘The decomposition of earlier crystal- 
lized formations occurring while these (primary) 
formations were in a state of incandescence im- 
mediately below the outer surface, they formed 
the lower strata of the Neptunian sediment ; 
appearing, as we now discover them, in the shape 
of micaceous and argillaceous slate; and after- 
wards covered by calcareous matter held in 
solution by the water above them. 

These ancient oceans lay in undisturbed still- 
ness for ages; thus suffering their deposits to 
form the finest slaty stratification without the 
admixture of boulders of any description, until 
convulsions from below agitated their long settled 
tranquillity, casting them upwards and throwing 
in among them an admixture of crystallized sub- 
stances. These agitations from below are to be 
regarded as the disturbing causes in the earth’s 
past history, and their subsidence as the reign of 
tranquillity which ensued, and often endured 
through incalculable ages. 

The appearance of animal life took place 
during the secondary deposition, and was coeval 
with the earliest of these formations; the slate 
beds exhibited impressions of forms once endowed 
with life, and thence rising up to the more recent 
deposits of chalk. Every variety of these crea- 
tures presents itself in the different groups of the 
zoophytes, corals, and radiata, which had been 
preceded by earlier deposits, containing muscles, 
snails, and cephalopods. When we ponder upon 
this stage of creation, viz., the first appearance of 
organic life, the incomprehensibility of the whole 
design of all living forms becomes apparent: and 
in the language of our author we must remark, 
“that it would be as inappropriate to inquire 
into the cause of organic existence as into that of 
material existence; the question leads us beyond 
the confines of scientific inquiry, the province of 
which is to elucidate the modes of all created 
manifestations, rather than to answer the ques- 
tion why they were introduced in their present 
forms, and not in any other.” 

The basis of all organized forms is the type, or 
ideal form, which has no real existence, but is 
merely the mental conception; the bird type is 
the idea according to which every bird is created, 
but the sparrow or the robin is the concrete ap- 
plication of this ideal type. 

In the vegetable world there is also a ground 
type (grund-typus) which characterizes the out- 
ward structure of all plants such as a perpen- 








} most of which are varied by architectural accessories, 


dicular axis with radii extending out towards 
their periphery. Our author remarks that it was 
Gorrne who first drew attention to the pheno- 
menon that all the peripherian forms of plants, 
all the radii of the stem and of the flower, were 
in their typical sense identical, and only differ in 
some minor points and arrangements. Upon this 
fundamental scheme (grund schema) has been 
built a superstructure of 60,000 various forms 
and varieties of vegetable life, “affording us a 
truthful picture of the all-creative fancy of 
Omnipotence, in striking contrast with the poverty 
of human art, the productions of which, be they 
as numerous as those of a Rusens, or as ideal as 
those of a Rapuagt, always retain some certain 
characteristic, betraying the pencil of the master 
after his name has been effaced from the canvas.” 
Vegetable life and atmospheric changes, accom- 
panied by a discharge of those noxious gases 
which are incompatible with animal existence, 
were the precursors of the higher forms of organized 
creatures, whose appearance we regard as syn- 
chronous with the approach of the tertiary epoch. 

The vegetable creation appears as the fore- 
shadowing of a higher typical development, 
which we behold in the appearance of animal 
forms. In this we find, in accordance with the 
views of our author, a far greater variety of form 
than in the vegetable organization, since the first 
are fonuded upon three ground types, whereas 
this has but one. 

From this same cause we can lay down more 
distinct lines of demarcation between the various 
animal races and families, but we cannot prescribe 
the same laws of generalization which we apply 
to the classification of plants. 

“ All the leaves, branches, flowers, and fruits, 
are the same constituents of the plant, and none 
of these are now found wanting which are essen- 
tial to the existence of a part; in the animal 
kingdom, however, nature has found various 
expedients to satisfy the wants of her creatures, 
having bestowed organs upon one which in 
another are entirely wanting, and even where the 
same organs manifest themselves they are fre- 
quently presented in different forms. On the 
other hand she frequently devises different organs 
expressed in the same form, submitting it to the 
nicest observations to discover where the true 
shades of difference lie.” 








Naples. 


(From our own Corresyondent.) 
(Continued from page 429.) 


The monochrome pieces in which the only colour (of 
atint resembling sepia) is laid on white marble, surpass 
in grace of outline, as in classic feeling, almost all the 
rest; these, found at Herculaneum in 1746, might be 
taken for the designs of Greek sculpture at its best 
epoch ; but we have to regret the almost total oblitera- 
tion of one of these four pieces. The miniature figures 
of Bacchante floating in air in various but ever graceful 
attitudes of extasy (all on dark backgrounds), are, next 
to the monochromes, the most admirable for design, 
most faultless in anatomy and draperies. The joyous 
religion of those cities destroyed by so awful a fate, and 
the disposition to convert life into one scene of festivity, 
is strikingly illustrated, and perhaps more sternly con- 
demued in these relics drawn from the lava and ashes 
of seventeen centuries, than it could be by the voice of 
any human eloquence. Still more do we feel this in 
contemplating (when we have left the rooms appropri- 
ated to objects of art) the less valuable, but not less 
curious part of the collection—the minute utensils of 
the kitchen and toilet, rouge, hair-pins, ointment-boxes, 
cakes of paint, consolidated wine and oil, fruits, grain, 
bread, tickets and passes for the theatre, dice, some of 
which are helteoel on one side, for the purposes of the 
swindler at games of chance. In the cabinet appro- 
priated to objects in precious material, the Tatest 
additions (made during the last twelve months) consist 
of some fragments of a bedstead, several bowls for 
table use, and two salvers for carrying refreshments, 
all in solid silver. In the terra cotta department have 
been added, within the same period, several of those 
graceful lamps, many hundreds of which are in the 
collection, and amongst which one possesses interest of 
a higher order, rendering it unique amid all the treasures 
of the Museum, its upper side presenting, distinctly 
traced, the monogram of the name of Christ. (The 
cross is found on the lower part of several of these 
small lamps, and very possibly bear the same sacred 
significance, but this has been disputed, some antiqua- 
rians regarding it as a mere arbitrary mark, in place of 
the artificer’s name, which in other instances we see at 
full.) The latest additions to the collection of bronzes 
(within the last few months) fill two shelves, and consist 
of different instruments for surgical and agricultural 
use, a few culinary utensils, and two alabaster vases for 
perfumery. Once more, to refer to the frescoes, I may 
observe the great number of landscapes, on a small scale, 
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in two or three instances ruined temples or villas, but, 
in the majority, such unsubstantial structures as might 
be compared to the fantastic and meaningless buildings 
we often see in modern gardens. From these and other 
specimens, it may be inferred that landscape was con- 
sidered as merely belonging to the decorative in antique 
art, no idea being recognised of its power to elevate the 
soul and lead to the contemplation of an eternal source ; 
the ancients might have loved and rejoiced, as fully as 
we can, in the shadow of the grove, the coolness and 
sparkling of the fountain, the purple of the grape, the 
glow of the sunbeam, all that tended to administer the 
sense of a bonheur d'etre, but it seems attested alike 
by their poetry and art, that they cow/d not find more 
than this in the marvels or beauties of nature, nor read 
in her aspect, as we can, a revelation of power and love. 

Tam aiad to be able to assure you that the King of 
Naples has shown interest in the progress of another 
work illustrative of his magnificent Museum, and has 
lately given orders for its continuance, after the suspen- 
sion occasioned (as in every other undertaking) by the 
revolution ; the “‘ Museo Borbonico,”’ a publication with 
engravings in outline, and letter-press illustration by 
members of the Academy, of every object, in painting 
and sculpture, contained in this vast institution. This 
has been brought out periodically in numbers, each con- 
taining fourteen plates, and of which fifty-five have 
already appeared, the intention being to comprise the 
whole in sixty-four numbers. The scale and expense 
of this work will place it within the reach of far more 
contributors than the earlier series, commenced by the 
Herculaneum Academy under Charles III., which I 
have mentioned above. 

Apart from the provinces of painting and sculpture, 
another branch of art, the Mosaic, claims attention in 
the Herculaneum Museum as evincing high attainment 
in this form of artistic expression. Many pieces among 
these mosaics (the greater part of which are from 
Pompeii) are arabesques, flowers, and garlands, fantastic 
animals, &c., gracefully combined; others are groups 
of actual animals, birds and quadrupeds; as, a cat devour- 
ing a quail, ducks feeding on the lotus-flower, a combat 
of eocks—all singularly life-like and beautifully finished. 
Among subjects of a higher walk are two comic scenes, 
in which masked actors are rehearsing their parts; the 
procession of a chase carried (in mosaic) round two 
columns of stucco, the capitals and bases adorned with 
representations of shells; and a single figure which 
must be regarded with interest by those who seek in 
Archeology for the records of feeling or illustrations of 
moral life, a skeleton holding a goblet in each hand, 
supposed to have been the ghastly ornament of some 
banquet-hall, bearing the same significance as the prac- 
tice said to have prevailed among the ancients of bringing 
in a skeleton at the latter part of the feast, as a stimu- 
lant to excesses !—alluded to in the celebrated distich of 
Petronius— 

Sic crimus euncti postquam nos ceperit Orcus; 
Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse, bene. 


Naples, July 26th. 

One title to supremacy among European metropolises 
is proudly claimed for this city by its natives, which 
may perhaps be considered better founded than an 
other pretension to any distinction, moral, intellectual, 
or political, for which she can in modern times, have 
received credit. As the seat of aschool of music anda 
recognised arbitress of musical success, distinguished 
not alone (as is boasted), for critical acumen and refine- 
ment of taste, but for the more amiable qualities of 
promptitude to encourage , and indulgence to extend to 
rising talent, whilst implacably severe against the 
failings of genius found wanting to its own promises— 
as such Naples is allowed by all Italians, if not by all 
Europeans, to stand pre-eminent, and to such superi- 
ority does Rousseau bear testimony, when directing the 
aspirant to the surest path for arriving at the highest 
—— of this art, he says, in his Dictionary of 

usic, cours bole d Naples! The Conservatorio of 
music here is, indeed, an institution almost unique, 
though it has a competitor and namesake at Milan’ 
Within these walls, having obtained an introduction to 
the Director of the Archives, I lately spent a morning 
of much interest. The locale to which the establish- 
ment was transferred in 1826, was formerly a monas‘ery, 
and has accommodation for 150 students; its buildings, 
which surround two spacious quadrangles, lofty and 
well appointed, with wide staircases, airy corridors and 
halls ; a large church contiguous being still attached to 
the institution, and served by the priests who, in the 
other branches of study besides music, are the actual 
professors of this college, where those pupils maintained 
on the foundation, received between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, have the same advantages for general 
attainments as in other Italian colleges where liberal 
education is given. This Conservatorio at present 
numbers 120 students, of whom 100 are gratuitously 
supported and instructed, being chosen, in a competition 
among the youths who have already attained musical 
skill in those of its schools that are open indis- 
criminately. The rest are supported at the cost of only 
nine ducats monthly, concurrents of any nation being 
admitted and allowed to remain till the completion of 
their twenty-second year. Mercadente is the paramount, 
and five ecclesiastics the immediate directors, some 
Neapolitan Prince being always protector to the insti- 
tution, which was originally dispersed over three esta- 
blishments, severally possessed of property from 
donations and bequests; they were blent into one by 
Joseph Buonaparte, and on the restoration of the 


Bourbons to the throne of Naples, the entire property 
was seized by the government, with a composition, 
however, securing an allowance of 24,000 ducats per 
| annum to the institution, over and above 12,000 ducats, 
| the yearly interest of donations &c., which still remain 
in the hands of the administrators. 


street into the quadrangle of the Conservatorio, you 
feel in another world, every sound and association of 
the noisy city being left behind, and giving place to the 
more pleasing, if dissonant concert of violins, piano- 
fortes, clarions &c., whose mingled notes reach the ear 
from every story, almost every chamber, and seem 
strangely to disturb the repose of cloisters apparently 
designed for studious contemplation or religious recol- 
lection. The Archivio is, fora library of this descrip- 
tion, unrivalled in the world, containing 8,000 volumes 
of MS. music, for the most part in the original 
autographs, and open to the public (though no copying 
is allowed) from nine till eleven o’clock on three morn- 
ings of the week. These are treasures which even the 


relics of Genius whose apparition has formed events in 
the history of civilization; and the musical enthusiast 
might, perhaps, be inclined te pay a quasi idolatrous 
honour to such 4 relic as an entire autographic mass by 
Palestrina, whilst the believer in chiromancy might 
find in the small cramped hand-writing of the Kyrie, 
Gloria, &c., and the slight dotting, often mere indication 
of the notes, a frequency of significance as to the 
mighty Master’s idiosynerasy. The corrections in this 
work are very few, in which respect a strong contrast 
is presented by the autograph opera of Bellini J7 Pirata, 
several pages in which—six, seven, or eight in succes- 
sion,—are entirely erased or cancelled. The finest spe- 
cimens, I observed, for neatness and lithographic 
clearness of character, were the Pazza per Amore of 
Paesieilo, and the Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa, 
whose entire MSS. have lately been purchased for this 
library. The experienced need not be informed that 
these autographs, being only the scores, are never, in 
the actual state we see them, reproduced in print, but 
adapted for orchestral use from this first rough copy, as 
supplied to the chapel or theatre ; it is the first sketch, 
therefore, the primitive idea thrown on paper from the 
creative mind that is here preserved to us, and therefore 
more precious. The hall of the Archivio is built and 
decorated in a style suitable to the treasures it contains, 
provided with a pianoforte and every accommodation for 
the students, who are numerous on public days; a bust 
of Mercadante, lately ordered, stands isolated on a 
marble column, and between the ceiling and shelves is 
carried a frieze with the colossal medallions of all those 
great masters, now deceased, who have been formed in 
this school, beginning with Scarlatti, five or six spaces 
only being still vacant for the completion of the illus- 
trious series. The present Director of the Archives, 
Signor Florenio, who has occupied that post for twenty 
years, was the fellow-student and bosom-friend of 
Bellini, and has himself obtained a reputation by many 
beautiful compositions. This gentleman showed me 
his study and bedroom, two delicious retreats which 
might be called boudoirs in respect to the elegance and 
costliness of theirappointments—the more surprising to 
the stranger as contrasted with the simplicity and free- 
dom from all assumption of the recherche in the man- 
ners and dress of the occupant (I speak of him as seen 
en famille, be it dine sore : busts, engravings, medal- 
lions, miniatures, here bring before us the physiognomy 
of musical genius of all ages and nations, alike the 
world renowned composer and the bewitching Prima 
Donna of the stage, from the queenly Pasta to the 
gentle Jenny Lind. The bedroom is a sanctuary in 
which operatic are blended with devotional memorials ; 
conspicuous in life-sized marble relief is the portrait of 
Bellini, but among objects of luxury and verti, the 
eye is arrested by a er crucifix in ivory, a 
rosary of precious stones, and select paintings of 
Madonnas and Magdalenes, either originals of merit or 
copies from the first masters. In rather startling con- 
tradiction to the profaner adornments of this exquisite 
retreat, and to the actual position of the occupant, is a 
portrait of the still good-looking Signor Florenio in 
the coarse and sombre garb of a Franciscan friar, one 
of his ideas (assuredly wisely abandoned), in earlier 
life, having been to devote himself to the cloister ! 

I was introduced also on this morning toa gentleman 
well known as a writer on music, who has just set on 
foot for weekly publication, a Gazzetta Musicale, 
designed to supply a want long felt by the lovers of this 
art in Naples; and the programme of which announces 
that each number is to contain eithera critique on some 
classical work, the biography of some deceased artist, 
or the “ development of some esthetic principle applied 
to music,” historical notices of the schools of music | 
and theatres in Naples, and finally, intelligence of all | 
that is passing of moment in the musical world. The 
reference to this native city, as queen of this art, in the 
editor’s exordium, is characteristic; it has ever been, 


Immediately on entering from a narrow crowded | 


uninitiated in this art must look upon with reverence, as | 








he observes, a negligence highly to be blamed, the 
having failed to record the past glories of “‘an art, 
which, born under the melodies of our skies, educated | 
within the solitary walls of our conservatories, raised to | 
gigantic greatness in this vastest of theatres, diffused | 
from hence its lustre over the whole of Europe!”’ The | 








year against the ¢racusseries of the police, before success | 
in obtaining permission to bring out a weekly periodical, 


fact may give a just idea of the state of the press in bonfires. 
Naples, that this gentleman has had to contend for a | different steamers to stop to take up passengers, goods, 





on asmall single sheet, treating exclusively of artistic 
subjects, and aiming especially at the illustration of 
art in this metropolis. 

The hope is entertained among musical circles here 
that the king will, ere long, add 15,000 ducats to the 
annual allowance of 50,000 for the support of San 
Carlo—the original revenue appropriated to which, out 
of the royal treasury, was 80,000 ducats per annum. 
The decline of this operatic establishment is quite a 
phenomenon considering the amount of funds at its 
disposal ; it may be taken as one out of many examples 
of the general corruption and maladministration in 
Neapolitan affairs, am informed that not less than 
3,000 persons live, one might say batten upon, this 
great opera-house, some of them like spectres haunting 
the scene of their former successes (as far as their 
actual services can be urged in claim on the still unfail- 
ingly attended payment-office); players on wind- 
instruments who have lost their teeth, and chorus- 
singers who have lost their voices. The sum of 550 
ducats per month (a large fortune here), is allowed to 
the present Tenor, Penconi, who is certainly no star of 
first magnitude ; and yet how unequal are the results 
to the pecuniary means employed, every one must feel, 
who can compare the Italian Opera here with that of 
other metropolises, the inadequacy of the performances 
at 8. Carlo in relation to the scale and splendour of that 
house. Mercadante has lately contracted with the 
management for an opera to be remunerated 5,000 
ducats, the story chosen being, it is understood, that of 
Virginia—according to the predilection of this master, 
(whose Orazi e Curiazi has been so successful) for 
heroic subjects. I am told he composes his operas 
without using any instrument, immediately transferring 
his ideas to the paper as from a perfected archetype of 
melody within his soul—an extraordinary instance 
assuredly of the power and self-confidence peculiar to 
creative genius. It is pleasing to observe the reverence 
with which this patriarch of the Neapolitan schools is 
regarded here; and the magnanimity with which he 
dedicates his labours, and unfolds his principles in the 
method of composition, for the benefit of his pupils, I 
have had occasion to ascertain. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Famine Disease.—It appears from evidence 
adduced before a recent Committee of the House of Lords, 
that the famine of 1846-7 originated a peculiar disease in 
Ireland, the pathology of which was dissimilar to ordi- 
nary cases resulting from privation of food, such as 
occur in shipwrecks, when the patient gradually recovers 
—— health and vigour under judicious treatment. 

ut recovery supervened in comparatively few instances 
during the Lrish famine ; and even when the youthful 
were partially restored, they presented quite the appear- 
ance of old age, both in a shrivelled emaciated body, 
and an impaired nervous system. In the workhouses 
of the South and West may be seen many relics of this 
disastrous period under thirty years of age, who loo 
like aged persons. In noticing the symptoms, the 
skin especially was changed in texture and colour, be- 
coming (ark, tense, and rough, with a glossy seale, like 
that of some pachydermatous animal. The sudoriparous 
glands must have been destroyed, and the elastic inter- 
cuticular tissue of blood vessels and nerves so desiccated 
or absorbed, as to be incapable of affording colour and 
softness to the skin, which must, therefore, have lost 
altogether its digestive and evaporative functions. 
In fact, durin the extremity of the famine, when 
existence was barely sustained by unwholesome, un- 
cooked, and insufficient food, the vis vite (if we may 
so express it) was turned inwards ; life fed upon its own 
tissues, and the blood flowed through the brain sur- 
charged with the carbon, that the system had not strength 
to throw off. Thus, the instrumentality of circulation 
and nutrition became so injured and forced into a cor- 
rupt habitude, as to be almost incapable of reverting to 
the normal system of sustaining the vital functions, or 
assimilating wholesome food; and this is what one of 
the witnesses means, when he uses the remarkable ex- 
pression, that the disease ‘ worked like a poison with- 
out an antidote.”— Dublin Advocate. 

Tue Mississipri By Nicut.—By night the scene 
is one of startling interest and magical splendor. Hun- 
dreds of lights are glancing in different directions, from 
the villages, towns, farms, and plantations on shore, 
and from the magnificent ‘floating palaces’’ of 
steamers, that frequently look like moving mountains of 
light and flame, so brilliantly are these enormous river 
leviathans illuminated, outside and inside. Indeed, the 
spectacle presented is like a dream of enchantment. 
Imagine steamer after steamer coming sweeping, sound- 
ing, thundering on, blazing with these thousands of 
lights, casting long brilliant reflections on the fast- 
rolling waters beneath. There is often a number of 
them, one after another, like so many comets in Indian 
file. Some of these are so marvellously and dazzlingly 
lighted, they really look like Aladdin’s palace on fire 
(which it in all likelihood would be in America), sent 
skurrying and dashing down the stream, while, perhaps, 
just then all else is darkness around it. I delighted, 
too, in seeing, as you very frequently do, the twinkling 
lights in the numerous cottages and homesteads dotted 
here and there; and you may often observe large wood 
fires lit on the banks, looking like merry-making 
These, I believe, are usually signals for the 


and animals.—Lady E. S. Wortley’s Travels wn the 
United States in 1850-51. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
METEOROLOGY. 

Tue Avrora Borearis.—The Second Report of 
Observations on the Aurora Borealis has been forwarded 
by Captain Lefroy of the Magnetical Observatory at 
Toronto, to the editor of The Prilosophical Magazine, 
which records several phenomena interesting to the 
general reader. This memoir shows that the belief in 
the appearance of the aurora every clear night, is a 
hasty assumption and untrue, at least, as regards any 
single station of observation, although during the 
winter month its visits are so frequent as to afford some 
foundation for the popular notion. A remarkable dis- 
play, on February 18th, 1851, is recorded, as an instance 
of a simultaneous absence of cloud, and of an intense 
development of the aurora, which was visible over a 
large portion of the northern hemisphere, extending 
from the Polar Circle to the United States, the scin- 
tillations of which were also observed at Orkney; 
another similar one took place on the 28th of the same 
month; in both cases it was first observed at the 
easternmost observatories, notwithstandiug the earlier 
commencement of darkness at the extreme north. 
From the comparison of the observations during the 
six months, October to March inclusive, 1850-51, it 
appears that within acircle from 500 to 1,000 miles 
distant from the magnetic pole, the aurora was seen on 
884 per cent. of practicable nights; in a circle from 
1,200 to 1,500 miles distant, from that point, it was 
visible on 80 per cent. of such nights, and in the third 
circle from 1,600 to 2,000 miles distant from the mag- 
netic pole on only 48} per cent., indicating a rapid 
decrease of its producing causes at distances exceeding 
1,600 miles from this central point. With respect to 
the much disputed crackling noise accompanying the 
aurora, Captain Lefroy quotes a letter from Mr. 
Hardisty, who, describing a beautiful display of the 
aurora he witnessed on a river, near the chain of the 
Rocky Mountains running westward of Peel’s river, 
says “‘the phenomenon was evidently very near the 
earth, for it appeared between me and the trees on the 
opposite side of the river, which could not have been 
forty feet above the level of the stream, the trees 
toward the top of the hill being high above it. Large 
a masses were moving from east to west, and 
bright streamers passing in the same direction in quick 
and vivid flashes ; then returning to the zenith, would 
from thence spread out to the north and south in beautiful 
waves or clouds, and sheets of light of the most beautiful 
eolours, until they disappeared altogether and left the 
sky entirely clear. Every time the streamers passed 
over me, from east to west, they were accompanied by 
8 rustling noise, such as would proceed from the gentle 
waving of a silk flag; but in returning from west to 
east, I am not conscious of having heard any sound pro- 
ceed from them.”’ This is very good evidence, founded 
on careful observation and under very favourable 
circumstances, that sound does, at times, accompany 
the streaming of the aurora, as well as, that this 
beautiful phenomenon may occur in close proximity to 
the earth. ; 

THE LATE BALLoon Ascents.—Mr. Welsh has 
addressed a letter to The Atheneum respecting the 
ascent of himself and his colleague Mr. Nicklin, from 
Vauxhall, on the 18th ult., under the direction of the 
Kew Committee of the Council of the British Associ- 
ation, several members of which, including Colonel 
Sykes, Mr. Gassiot and Dr. Miller, assisted in starting 
the adventurers. It appears, from Mr. Welsh’s letter, 
that the present is to be regarded as a preliminary 
journey, to give the observers sufficient confidence in 
their novel position, and so to accustom them to it as 
to enable them to pursue their observations without 
disturbance, and to acquaint themselves with the 
modifications required in their various instruments to 
insure accuracy of observation. On this account, but 
few particulars of interest are recorded ; specimens of 
air were collected at various heights for subsequent 
analysis, and some observations on the state of humidity 
of the atmosphere, and also on the clouds are given. 
The greatest elevation attained was 19,400 feet, where 
the temperature was 7° Fahr., and the rate of travel- 
ling was nearly forty miles per hour. Neither of the 
observers nor their conductor, the well-known Green, 
suffered any inconvenience from their journey. A 
second expedition by these gentlemen, took place on the 
26th ult., when nearly the same altitude, and precisely 
a similar temperature were attained. At this elevation 
the air is extremely dry. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Nitric Actp, A CONSTANT CONSTITURNT OF 
Rain Watrr.—In Tue Curtte of the Ist of May, I 
noticed some experiments of M. Barral, for the pur- 
pose of showing how large a proportion of the nitrogen 
assimilated by vegetables may be directly traced to the 
nitrogenous compounds, in the shape of ammonia and 
of nitrie acid, fproved, by this French chemist, to be 
present in rain water in such notable quantities. These 
observations have now been embodied in a memoir laid 
before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the principal 











object of which is to point out the constant presence 
of nitric acid in rain water, so far as the author’s ex- 
perience has yet gone. This fact must modify the ideas 
entertained by Liebig and his school, of the non-import- 
ance of nitric acid, derived from the atmosphere, to 
vegetation; the German philosopher regarding the 
quantity of this acid as so slight as to be incapable of 
estimation, and believing the atmospheric ammonia to 
be the one great source of nitrogenous vegetable pro- 
ducts. The investigations of M. Barral militate 
strongly against these assumptions, the mean of his 
numerous experiments showing, that the ratio of the 


| nitrogen, resulting from the nitric acid of the atmo- 


sphere, is as 22 is to 9, of nitrogen resulting from its 
ammonia. 

Tue Metat Donartum.—Some little time since 
M. Bergemann announced that he had discovered anew 
metal, which he named Donarium, in a mineral from 
Langesundfiord in Norway, termed by him Orangite, and 
instancing some peculiar reactions as exhibited by the 
oxide of donarium, which were dissimilar to those of 
any known oxide. Fortunately, we are able quickly to 
erase this claimant from the list of simple bodies; M. 
Damour, and M. Berlin of Lund, having, independently 
of each other, ascertained that the presumed oxide of 
donarium is nothing more than impure thorina, con- 
taining minute traces of oxides of uranium, vanadium, 
tin, molybdenum, &c., and they regard orangite merely 
as a purer description of Thorite. 


BOTANY. 

Tue StrRvUcTURE OF THE STEM OF THE VICTORIA 
Reo1a.—Owing to the death of the plant of Victoria 
regia which, for some time past, was to be seen in the 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, 
Mr. A. Henfrey has had an opportunity of investigating 
the structure of itsstem. This derives its interest 
from the relations which have been observed to exist 
between the nympheacea, and some true monocotyle- 
dons, as, for instance, nuphar lutea, the stem of which 
is described as possessing a monocotyledonous structure. 
The stem of Victoria regia, is a short, thick, upright 
rhizome, with undeveloped internodes, growing by a 
single terminal bud, apparently perennially. n the 
outside the remains of the petioles and flower-stalks 
are visible, arranged in spiral lines, so as to give it the 
appearance of a piece of the stem of a Palm. The 
roots are produced in bundles at the bases of the petioles, 
and fall off as new ones are developed, leaving con- 
spicuous scars on the stem. In the internal structure 
of the stem, there is no trace of the arrangement of the 
vascular bundles into rings of wood, no true woody 
fibre, nor cambium layer; the vascular bundles being 
arranged just as in the monocotyledons, such as the 
Palms, nor has the exterior of the stem the least resem- 
blance to the bark of the Dicotyledons. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Tue Causes OF THE EFFICACY OF BURNT 
Cray In AGricuLtuRE. — This subject has been 
investigated in a memoir published in The Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, by Dr. Veelcker, who 
has adduced reasons for a modification of the views 
generally held respecting the causes of the utility of 
burnt clay as a dressing for land; a material which has 
been long since recommended as one of the best means 
of improving stiff clay land by many farmers, whilst 
others have altogether denied that the practice of soil 
burning is attended with the slightest advantage. The 
failures in the use of burnt clay, must in some cases be 
attributed to the carelessness and want of skill of the 
burner, when, instead of a friable product, which readily 
falls to powder on exposure to the atmosphere, hard 
over-burnt and useless lumps are obtained. But that 
this is not always the cause of want of success in the 
employment of this manure, well authenticated examples 
of its inefficiency, although well burnt, sufficiently 
attest. Dr. Veelcker’s attention has therefore been 
especially directed to determine the nature of the clays 
which are useful after proper burning, and those which 
are unfit. for this purpose. If clay be properly burnt, 
it is rendered somewhat hard, but not stony, and 
crumbles down when exposed to atmospheric influences, 
without returning to its former tenacious state ; so that 
the application of burnt clay to heavy soils tends to 
make them more open and friable, and consequently 
diminishes the amount of labour such soils would other- 
wise require ; thus to its mechanical effects in making 
a soil more porous, a portion of its efficiency must be 
attributed. It has usually been held that to the well- 
known capacity of porous bodies to absorb gases, and 
consequently to the absorption of the ammonia of the 
atmosphere by the porous burnt clay, the utility of 
this dressing for land is in great measure to be ascribed, 
a theory I am still inclined to attribute much weight 
to, extending it, however, to the absorption of saline 
and fertilizing organic matters, from the very weak 
solutions formed by rain, so that the burnt clay forms, 
as it were, a reservoir of salts and gases for the supply 
of the plant, to be assimilated as required ; this chemist, 
however, attaches but little weight to the absorptive 

wer of clay for ammonia; having found that well 

urnt clay yielded less ammonia, on analysis, than the 
same clay unburnt and air-dried; but the conditions 
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under which these experiments were made, are to me 
far from satisfactory ; he rightly remarks that we must 
not on this account conclude that unburnt clay possesses 
a greater power of absorbing atmospheric ammonia than 
does burnt clay ; neither can I agree to the dictum that 
because burnt elay yielded but 19 parts of ammonia in 
100,000 of the calcined soil, that it cannot influence, to 
a sensible degree, the fertility of the soil to which it is 
applied, for if we regard it as a reservoir continually 
taking from the atmosphere and yielding to the plant, the 
quantity, be it large or small, absorbed at any one time, 
is really of no consequence in determining the question ; 
whilst unburnt clay, from its tenacity, is far more unfit 
to impart ammonia or saline matter to vegetation than 
after calcination. Proceeding with these investigations, 
Dr. Velcker observes that, in his opinion, the efficac 

of burnt clay is due to the chemical changes to whic 

the constituents of clays are subjected in ere a 
position he supports by analyses which show that when 
clay has been properly calcined a large amount of potash 
is rendered soluble and consequently capable of assimi- 
lation by plants, but which alkali previously existed in 
an insoluble state in the unburnt earth; this result he 
regards as produced by the action of the carbonate of 
lime on the silicates of potash contained in the clay, 
and recommends that either the clay should be mixed 
with lime before burning, or the liming of land when 
dressed with newly burnt clay, as it is to the potash 
thus set free that he is inclined to ascribe the chief 
efficacy of this manure, estimating the value of a clay 
for this purpose according to the amount of potash it 
contains. In this last opinion he is probably correct, 
but I regard this gentleman as being, not unnaturally, 
somewhat too much enamoured of his notion, that to 
the alkali of the clay rendered soluble in muriatic acid 
by burning, the chief efficacy of this manure is to be 
referred, believing, for my part, that it is to the proper- 
ties possessed by clay as a porous , when it is 
properly burnt at a dull red heat, as well as to the fact 
respecting the potash, that we should attribute its utility 
as a dressing for land. These remarks of Dr. Veelcker 
would have , bee more instructive and less trying to the 
reader’s patience, had the art of condensation been a little 
more studied. The absorbent power exercised by re I 
have here advocated, upon the ammoniacal and soluble 
inorganic salts, I find is strongly insisted upon by Mr. J. 
E. Teschemacher, of Boston, Massachusets, a gentleman 
peculiarly qualified to express an opinion on this subject, 
uniting considerable scientific acquirements, and a 
trained power of accurate observation, with the expe- 
rience derived from many years practice in cultivation, 
who, in an address to one of the Agricultural Societies 
of the United States, which has just come to hand, lays 
most especial stress on the important power possessed 
by clay of absorbing and retaining for the use of vege- 
tation, the saline and gaseous matters which come in 
contact with it. The views of this gentleman on the 
action of ammonia, conveyed in a letter dated July 6th, 
1852, are so valuable and rational, that I have song 
and obtained permission to make them public. He 
writes:— You ask me my experience respecting the 
action of ammonia in guano as a fertilizer. It has been 
considerable, and my views shortly explained are, that 
ammoniacal manure largely increases the generation 
of cells (of which all vegetation is built up) both in 
quali and size, and deepens the green colour of the 
oliage; and also that if the inorganic salts, particularly 
the phosphates are in abundance, and in astate suitable 
for absorption, these larger, more numere@s, and more 
healthy cellular masses, appropriate more of these inor- 
ganic salts than they otherwise would; and, further, 
that all food for cattle grown with ammoniacal manures, 
such as guano, is more valuable, as a rapid bone and 
flesh maker, than the same food grown with manure 
deficicnt in either ammonia or inorganic salts; this has 
been a matter of experience with me. Now, take the 
case of manuring poor land with nitrate of soda alone, 
= get a large growth of the grassy part of grain or 
vay, beautifully Pere but when dried it yields but 
little weight, and of this little, much is silica, and cattle 
which cat it donot thrive. Fruit-trees grown on richly- 
manured land without enough of inorganic salts, make 
thick, spongy, long-jointed shoots and branches, easily 
injured by cold or damp, bearing little fruit and that 
not of good flavour ; while, if abundance of inorganic 
manure had been supplied, with rather less ammonia, 
the shoots would have been thick, short joints, solid, 
able to bear cold, and very productive of fruit buds. 
I would also notice the action of ammoniacal manures 
in producing double flowers, and thus by degrees in 
a few generations nearly destroying the seed-bearing 
quality of a plant; of this the Dahlia is a striking 
poe ae the double flower being in all cases pro- 
duced by excess of ammoniacal manures, whereas 
the inorganic salts with less ammonia reproduce 
the seed-bearing kinds. I do not mean to say that 
this is the only way in which seed-bearing qualities are 
destroyed, for constant propagation by suckers and 
ground shoots (stolones) is pu ot but by other means, 
this seed-bearing quality can be restored, and although 
ammoniacal manure cannot be dispensed with in goo 

agriculture, it must be accompanied by the inorganic 
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salts, or it is useless. I do not believe with Liebig, that 
enough ammonia (nitrogen) can be obtained from rain, 
or the atmosphere if the inorganic salts are in abundance. 
I have worked at this subject for six or seven years and 








this is my fixed opinion. HERMES. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 


WE have ever regretted the thoughtless prodigality 
with which all the details of any kind of sample of any 
kind of thing, are so constantly brought forward, to the 
perplexity of ordinary observance and the prejudice of 
common judgment. e should not object to all this, 
if it came forth attended with assistant remark, con- 
firmatory or corrective, laudatory or condemnatory ; if, 
in short, there were a ection to “‘sum-up,” so as 
to leave the aggregate value of the case separable from 
its particular merits and defects. There were bunglers 
even during the most finished periods of art, and we 
have now before us an engraving of the front of the 
Casa Visetti, at Venice, which is at once distinguished 
by partial beauty and abomination. We here see pilasters 
on each side the entrance door, with no impost—no 
entablature ; and brackets, which the pilasters should 
have supported, sprin 4 pe beyond their face. 
Again, we have archivolts half covering outer pilasters, 

use in other parts two meeting archivolts cover 
them entirely. We have a large central arch, rising no 
higher than the smaller side ones in close connexion 
with it, and therefore necessarily springing from lower 
imposts which cluster clumsily with the others. In short, 
wé here observe confusion and dislocation of the most 
unpardonable kind ; and, in the Palazzo Doria, a most 
offensive display of solid oyer yoid.. Yet the detad/s of 
these ill-studied (though upon the whole effective) 
compositions, are given with as accurate and minute 
delineation as if they were the mouldings of the Par- 
thenon. A face may be of general good expression 
without having a good single feature in it. It isa duty, 
owing to the student and the public, not to perpetuate 
defective details, Mongrel and transitional architecture 
should, in fact, be very cautiously recommended to 
especial notice. It may contain much that is valuably 
suggestive, but it does not always contain good model 
parts. Many of the medieval structures are chiefly 
serviceable as things for criticism bearing not less on 
their defects than their beauties. The old Norman 
structures, especially, are of ¢ mixed quality, and it 
is painful to see their manifest defects elaborately per- 
 ergae by the graver as “‘ precedents” for error. 
‘hat which is interesting in the history of architecture 
is not always worthy in respect to the future progress 
of donign. This confounding of antiquarianism with 
art is the vice of the present day. 

The Church of Oberwesel, on the Rhine, is put before 
us with laudatory remark. Yet look at it critically. 
It appears like the mere choir portion of a large church, 
stopped short with what was intended to be a central 
tower; the latter being finished hastily with an ugly 
low spire. How ignoble the little dormer windows in 
the roof! The latter is high pitched too over the centre, 
and low pitched over the aisles. The door-way is 
formed with a _ pointed arch within another of 
lower pitch, and filled up with masonry as if to make 
good an abandoned first intention. Again, is the church 
to be called too high or too short? It is, in fact, a pile 
of building—not a piece of architecture—that is, speak- 
ing of it externally. Possibly its interior may be 
imposing from the very circumstance which occasions 
its outward defect. Ruskin says, that the old landscape 
painters sacrificed general truth to partial effect. The 
cutting outline of the mid-distance against the remote 
sky, is their passion. So with the German Gothic 
architect, and indeed of the Continental Gothic Archi- 
tects generally. They think of the sublimity of internal 
altitude, forgetting that there is a sublimity also in 
internal length of perspective. Doubtless, the Christian 
beholder should look upward; but he should look onward 
also; remembering that, while his soul aspires, his 
steps, as a pilgrim on earth, should have inducement to 
move forward along the extended level of human sym- 
pathies. The sublimest character that ever appeared, 
walked along the protracted vista of earthly progress. 
The esthetical of church design should at once be con- 
sidered in the union of length and altitude. It is so 
considered in our English cathedrals. ‘The vaulting of 
Salisbury is sufficiently high (proportionally at least) 
for ‘‘telling’”’ effect, while its elongated perspectives 
afford additional stimulus to sentiment beautifully cor- 
rective of an impatient desire for ascent. Again, its 
exterior has a marked sublimity in the same combination. 
It is elongated into the mystery of distance, while 
its “‘heaven-directed spire’’ soars aloft as high as 
coincident aspiration can influence him who is yeta 
“*sojourner”’ on earth. We may be expressing ourselves 
vaguely—perhaps, in the estimation of some, wildly— 
but we fail in the exposition of our meaning, not in the 
meaning itself; and we trust, at least in some readers, 
who will “piece out our imperfections with their 
thoughts,” 

In reference to the lamented want of criticism in 
connexion with engraved ancient example of transitional 
architecture, we refer to The Builder, for January, of 
this year, page 25. The interior of Spire cathedral is 
the subject of a wood engraving. The specimen is 
gradational between the vaulted corridor of ancient 








Rome and the finished Norman of Durham, and as such 
it is interesting. But its imitation would be a critical 
crime. What can be worse than the stilted position of 
one mural column mounted on the capital of another ? 
Neither can we approve the manner in which the lower 
arches spring, flush with the reveals, or sides, of the 
main piers, but recessed from their faces. Obviously, 
the soffit of the arch should have been continuous, with 
a break in the pier, sufficient to allow of at least some 
development of its “ skew-back” or springing stone. 
There is no reason why the defects alluded to should 
have existed. They are wanton errors, and remind us 
of aremark once made to us by Sir J. Soane,—‘*‘ I do not 


wonder at people beg wrong; but I must wonder at 
the pains they take to do it.”” In the same number of 
The Builder, ving 


page 57, we have an admirable en 
of the interior of the Church of St. Quen, at Rouen. 
Here, indeed, is represented a piece of Art, for the 
most part exquisitely studied, though not, perhaps, so 
erfect an example as the corresponding portion of St. 
ary Redcliffe, at Bristol, which much resembles it on 
a much smaller scale. The vaulting of the Bristol 
Church, with the decoration of the lower arches and 
their spandrils, are more in harmony with the highly 
ornate character of the rest than in the larger interior 
of St. Ouen. In a former volume of The Builder 
there is an engraving of St. Mary’s Redcliffe, and we 
are sure the reader will be much interested by comparing 
the two examples. 

While on the subject of foreign architecture, we are 
tempted to refer to notes we have made of several 
modern examples that have recently come under our 
notice. The new Palais de Justice, at Nantes. There 
is an engraving of thisin the [l/ustrated London News, 
March 20. The central composition is most novel, 
effective, and characteristic, though it would have been 
still better if the upper cornice had been raised higher 
above the key-stone of the great arch. The top story 
should have been more decidedly an attic, or a second 
order (we should unhesitatingly say the latter); and 
the crowning range of the centre should be more studied. 
Nothing, however, can be finer than the mid frontispiece 
of the building, as affording the most advantageous 
means for the effective display of symbolic sculpture. 
It is majestic in its mass, and elegant in detail ; and, 
altogether, aptly typifies the qualified sternness of 
mercy-tempered justice. The Sessional Hall of the 
Cortes at Madrid (see I//ustrated London News, No- 
vember, 1850) will express our ideas of what a House of 
Lords or Commons should be—a theatre in fact—formed 
by a scene, a dais, seats rising on a semicular plan for 
the members, and acolonnaded gallery, not projecting 
over, but having its front flush with the back of the 
lower auditorium. The opportunity for architectural 
pe op is unlimited, while the acoustic properties of 
such a form are obviously superior. 

The exterior of the Imperial Museum of Fine Arts 
at St. Petersburg, is expressive of long galleries, but 
it has decidedly too strong a resemblance to a coach 
manufactory. Again, we have the offence of heavy solids 
over voids, and the bad effect of forming a raised centre 
(¢. e. without breaks) flush with the work below ; also of 
low, expanded pseudo porticoes, formed by pilasters of 
wide interspace, with a low pediment stretching over 
the whole, like an infant’s thumb and little finger pain- 
fully extended to cover the octave of a pianoforte. 

In The Builder, for March, page 185, is a view of 
part of the interior of the Glyptothek at Munich. In 
the first place, who, in looking upon this, would sup- 
pose that the building externally was of the severest 
Greek, with a feeling positively hostile to the arch, save 
in some small niches, which, however, are covered by 
horizontal entablatures and pediments? While the 
entire interior is ceiled with domes and simple or 
groined vaults, the outside of the building is essentially 
the most unmitigated Athenian! But, setting this 
incongruity aside, observe the decorations of the groined 
vaulting. How inconsistent their elaborate delicacy 
with the simple and ponderous character of the inter- 
secting surfaces. ‘The apartment, in its simple state, 
would suggest the idea of portion of a Roman bath, or 
a tomb, or a cellar; and the feeling of its being such 
is rather disturbed than corrected te the cassoons, petty 
panellings and Greek scrolls which decorate it. Let 
the reader next turn to another of the Munich edifices, 
by Kleuze (see Builder, for May, page 309.) It 
exhibits a facade of noble simplicity and good general 
proportions, and the basement is well studied and effec- 
tive. But, are we not right in the instant impression, 
that the range of windows next above the basement is 
painfully compressed in its vertical proportions? Should 
not the windows be another pane in altitude? Or should 
not a balustered breastwork, or some better device, have 
been employed to carry their lines down to a mere block- 
ing above the basement cornice? It is a question, too, 
whether the upper windows of the centre should not 
have been finished with segment or square heads, not 
only for variety’s sake, but because the semicircular 
arch, as a feature of strength, is not required where 
there is so small a height of masonry between the 
upper ae and the roof, which latter, is always. 
supposed to have its bearing timbers over the piers. 
We submit these remarks as samples of the way in 
which we would make executed designs serviceable in 
respect to designs yet to be formed. ; 

In The Builder for January, page 8, is an engraving of 
aGothic fountain at Rouen. But what is there, except 
the two little jets of water, and the basin into which 
they fall, to signify that it isa fountain? The thing is 








pleasing in itself; but it may be the end of a little 
chapel, or a tomb, or, in short, anything bdu¢ a fountain. 
It would appear to be a structure standing in the way 
of some subsequently discovered watercourse, for the 
exit of which two holes have been made in the worst 
| ea places. The sentiment that should govern the 

esigner of a fountain, should not be connected with 
the end of a leaden pipe; but with the origin of the 
stream. The refreshing sense, of a merely assisted gush 
from the native rock, should be as much as possible ad- 
dressed—at least in mural fountains. Of course we 
must allow exception to insulated vase or basin foun- 
tains ; or to such compositions as obviously form the 
termini of aqueducts, ke. But where the water, and 
the position of its flow, are suddenly to appear, as in 
the Rouen case, we have a right to expect that artistical 
treatment of it which may be expressive of the fresh 
outpouring spring. The substance of the design, in 
our minds, should be that of rock,—not “ rock work,” 
after the cockney notion of a pile of bits of spar; nor 
even after the grander fashion of that mixture of 
obviously artificial work which forms the Fouuntain of 
Trevi at Rome; but the sentiment should be that of 
unconstructed rock ; suitably carved and wrought into 
form, but not to the exclusion of the idea which is 
associated with pre-existent natural condition. We 
cannot even safely refer to the rock temples of Egypt 
and India, because many of them are too closely emu- 
lative of the ‘‘temple dwé/¢ with hands.” We had 
rather start afresh; take the rock as it stands; leave 
almost untouched the portion of it whence the stream 
issues, and work upon the rest with cleaver, mallet and 
chisel, in obedience, as it were, to the natural inti- 
mations which it may be supposed to suggest. The 
cavernous recess, shadowed and cool; the pier-hinting 
forms of its flanking masses ; the entablature-like sub- 
stance of its overhanging top ; all these may be imagined 
as accidental features ready at hand, to be shaped into 
bold but regular members of a composition in which 
art and nature are wedded to the advantage of both. 
What is called the “‘rustic” in architecture, may be 
here wrought out with peculiar effect and propriety. 
Parts may even be made to partake of delicacy; only 
taking care that the vegetable accessories which might 
be native to the subject should have the artist’s par- 
ticular regard. The especial locality and adjoining 
buildings would be considered ; and the work would be 
more or less ornate or artificial, as the fountain might 
be in a street or a garden, in a cheerful or secluded 
position, connected with, or distinct from, any con- 
tiguous or neighbouring architecture. We know of 
nothing in which the practical and poetical might be 
more successfully combined than in the design for a 
mural rock fountain. The fountain at Rouen is a 
merely insulated bit of Gothic detail, and such things 
are rarely satisfactory as distinct structures. The 
Bristol people have been recently putting up an exact 
repetition of Edward the Third’s ** Cross,’’ and it may 
be becoming in them to preserve the memory of their 
benefactor; but the position is most unwisely chosen. 
As a Gothic structure it is a mere toy; well enough for 
the centre of the space formed by the meeting of four 
narrow streets, and surrounded as it was originally by 
comparatively small or mean buildings. But, to place 
it in the Cathedral Close (College-green), in immediate 
contrast with the dark bulk of a great church and 
massive “‘ stern tower,’’ is to make its insignificance as 
a piece of independent architecture ridiculously ap- 
parent. It is a thin spiral composition of the most 
delicate anatomy ; and, in respect to its general outline 
and size, looks like the mere finial of a truncated spire, 
or one of four new pinnacles that are preparing for the 
cathedral tower. It is, in short, a mere fragment, fit 
to terminate the vista, or adorn the meeting walks of a 
garden; distressingly unmonumental, from its being so 
obviously perishable,—so utterly unsuited for the per- 
petuity which should be regarded in all works of a 
commemorative character. 1t is only a wonder they did 
not make a compromise between prudential foresight 
and critical error by having it cast in iron, as we fear is 
to be done with Mr. Edmonds’s design for the South- 
wark clock tower, delineated in T’he Builder for June, 
p- 377. This brings us the opportunity of recording 
our perfect accordance with the objection taken to this 
proposed structure by the editor of the publication just 
mentioned. There is, however, more than the “‘ radical 
error ” of “reproducing a stone building in iron.’’ 
The clock is, of course, no part of the structure. Its 
faces are to occupy four openings in the spire,—not to 
act as so many solid portions of the spire itself. Take 
then the clock and its faces away, and what remains > 
A heavy canopied spire resting on four points! The 
pinnacles and little flying buttresses rising from the 
square base below, would, in the event of the spire 
being built of the material it is meant to resemble, be 
utterly inadequate to support it. And, what are the 
great windows for? That the public may see the clock 
works and the pendulum? Or what? Then the base. 
How meagre and low! We say no more: unless it be, 
that, in spite of all the defects in this design it exhibits 
signs of a latent feeling for what is right. Let Mr. 
Edmonds try again. We will venture on it he will 
succeed, if he will cast away at once all thoughits, 
Gothic, Greek or Roman, and, if his work #s to be iron, 
think of his material in connexion with the best means 
of legitimately applying it to the omy of a clock- 
case. Let him turn to page 121 of The Builder for 
February, to pages 216 and 248, April, and he will 
there see, that, when the Gothic artists had to work in 
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iron, they put all thoughts of stone aside. It is ad- 
mitted his design may be deemed ornamental and pretty 
in a thoughtless sense of the words; but let him 
endeavour at once to please the ignorant, and satisfy 
the judicious. 

The Crystal Palace is more suggestive of what may 
be done with iron as an architectural material than any 
other building in the world, and we will refer to The 
Builder for May last, page 281, where there is a design 
for the conversion of the Great Exhibition building 
into a tower 1,000 feet high! ‘Tirs, at all events, is a 
grand move in the right direction as the legitimate use 
of metal is affected. 

In reference to insulated Gothic monuments, which 
partake of that form which was anciently adopted in 
market-places and cross-roads, and which will always 
have a fragmental appearance like the apex of a spire 
or the pinnacle of a tower, we would mention Mr. 
Hine’s design for Lord G. Bentinck’s monument at 
Mansfield : (see I7/ustrated London News, January 7, 
1851.) But for the objections we have taken to this 
variety of composition, we could accord to this par- 
ticular example of it much eulogy. As far as it can be, 
it is judicious and beautiful. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tue wood engraving class of the Female Students of 
the Metropolitan School of Practical Art is about to be 
re-organized. It will be removed from Gower-street 
to Iborough House, and there placed under the 
direction of Mr. Thompson.— Mr. Owen Jones and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt have set out on an artistic tour through 
France, Italy, and Germany, for the purpose of collect- 
ing illustrations of architecture and sculpture, the 
histories of which arts are to be represented by ancient 
and modern specimens in the New Grystal Palace under 
the directions of the gentlemen in question. Lord 
Malmesbury has furnished Messrs. Jones and Wyatt 
with letters to the different ambassadors on their route 
expressive of the sympathy of the government in their 
proceedings, and desiring that every aid may be afforded 
them in the prosecution of their design.—During the 
week workmen have been busily en in erecting 
the scaffold for the purpose of receiving the last instal- 
ment of the artistic embellishment of the pedestal of 
the Nelson Column, on the west side, facing Pall-mall. 
It is a fine alto-relievo, in bronze, by Mr. Watson. 
The subject represents Nelson animating and directing 
the boarding of the San Josef, at Cape St. Vincent. 
The weight of the relievo is about four tons. It was 
cast at the foundry of Messrs. Moore and Co., Baldwin’s- 

dens, Leather-lane. The height is fourteen feet; the 
freadth about thirteen feet seven inches. The figures 
are not colossal, but the size of life. ——With a view of 
assisting the class of students for painting on porcelain 
at the department of Practical Mt at Marlborough 
House, the Queen has been pleased to allow the finest 
specimens of the old Sevres porcelain to be removed 
from Buckingham Palace to the museum at Marlborough 
House. This collection is the finest not only in England 
but in Europe. It presents examples of all the triumphs 
of science and art which were accomplished in the early 
days of the royal manufactory at Sevres, as well in the 
production of colours, the turquoise, the royal blue, the 
rose du barry, &c., as in the most careful and exquisite 
modelling, and the most artistic enamel painting. The 
collection was moved to Marlborough House this week, 
and will be opened for consultation by students, manu- 
facturers, and the public, on and after the 6th of Sep- 
tember, and will remain until the court returns to 
London.— We have now before us, says a contempo- 
rary, a few small specimens of a species of artificial 
stone, manufactured under the patents taken out by 
Mr. Ransome of Ipswich, and producible at, we believe, 
a very cheap rate, for mouldings and other purposes of 
architectural decoration. The process consists in a 
solution of flint in caustic alkali; the compound thus 
obtained being moulded with sand into any form required. 
The specimens before us, representing scroll-work, are 
not distinguishable from sandstone or granite, of various 
hues :—and the impressions have both sharpness and 
delicacy of outline. If this silicious stone be as cheap 
as is asserted, the process is likely, we think, to assist 
in promoting the diffusion of ornament in general archi- 
tecture. 

At St. Petersburg, the Imperial Academy of the Fine 
Arts will open an Exhibition towards the close of next 
month, to which artists of all nations are invited to 
contribute. ——In Dresden a society is forming, under 
the presidency of His Royal Highness Prince John of 
Saxony, whose objects are, the collection of German 
antiquities and the preservation of existing historic 
monuments. The first congress was to be held at Dresden 
on the 18th August.——At Munich, a colossal statue of 
Berger-Jare—the founder of the kingdom of Sweden, 
who lived in the tenth century—is about to be cast in 
bronze at the Royal Foundry. The monument is for 
Sweden, and is the work of the Swedish sculptor 
Fogelbjerg. Clot Bey, a French physician of Cairo, 
converted to the Mussulman religion, has resolved to 
present his valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
consisting of bronzes, sculptured wood, figures of divi- 
nities, mummies, &c., to the Louvre at Paris. Some 
of these things date from the oldest Egyptian dynasties. 
The Builder says, that ‘‘ Hanel, a Dresden artist, 
has received the commands of the King of Saxony to 











proceed to Berlin, to execute a colossal statue of Cor- 
nelius. It is to be one of the eight statues of the 
greatest artists of all ages, selected by the Saxon artists, 
to be erected in the hall of the new museum in Dresden. 
Cornelius is the only living artist to whom this honour 
has been accorded. His statue is to be placed next 
those of Raphael and Michael Angelo. ‘Thorwaldsen is 
also named as one of the number decided on.”,——The 
inauguration of M. David's statues of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre and Casimir de Lavigne has just taken place at 
Havre. The figures are in bronze, and are erected in 
the well-known Place of Franeis the First, in front of 
the chief entrance to the Museum. M. Alfred de 
Musset, who represented the Academy for the occasion, 
made a brief oration when the statues were uncovered. 
M. Ancelot, another member of the Academy, read 
some of his own verses, as is the manner of our neigh- 
bours; and the Count de Pelleport, a descendant of 
St. Pierre, thanked the town for haying conferred the 
honours of statuary on his ancestor. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Madoline Valse, by Brixtey Ricuarps. Mado- 
line Valse, arranged as a duet by Brinuey Ricwarps. 
Les Plaisirs L’Hive Valses, par Zerwint. Hammond. 
—There is intensity of purpose, and an apt appreciation 
of the power of music, in these able compositions; they 
remind us strongly of MENDELSSOHN. 

t the Corsair, words by J. G. LockHart, 
music by C. E.M. Hammond.—We have often read 
pleasurably this quaint old ballad amongst Mr. Lock-- 
HART'S able translations from the chivalric Spanish 
lays; and it now comes to us with a double charm, 
being wedded to a melody which gives additional vigour 
to the words. 

The Euterpe Polka, by Mrs. Georce PARKER. 
Duff and Hodson.—This composition is one of the best 
of its kind, the melody being graceful and dansante, 
and the arrangement simple. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
MEYERBEER is said by a Belgian journal to be com- 
posing an oratorio for the approaching festival at Bir- 
mingham.—— The Morning Post states as a certainty 
that Mr. Lumley intends to retain the management of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre,—and that Dr. Bacher has 
already left England for the Continent to make engage- 
ments for next season.——Our young English tenor 
singer, Mr. Swift, intends to attempt the foreign 
operatic stage, and is under engagement to make his 
first appearance at Lisbon during the autumn of this 
year, as one of a company to which Madame Castellan 
is to be prima donna.—A lecture was delivered on 
Thursday week at the Hanover Square Rooms, by M. 
E. Sumdre, on his universal nell language, and also 
on his system of telephony, or acoustic telegraphing. 
The principle of the universal language is the ex- 

ression of ideas by the seven musical notes, Do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, played on any instrument, or spoken, or 
written, or indicated by signs. By representing the 
notes on parts of the fingers, the deaf and dumb can 
communicate by the same method.——It is impossible 
to resist a piece of London news gravely published in 
the Gazetta Musicale,—‘‘A monster orchestra of 
negroes (says the paragraph), is making a large fortune 
in London with its original melodies and instruments. 
This proves (says the journal from which we derive this 
intelligence) how fine is at present the musical and ar- 
tistic taste in the British metropolis.” ——Mr. Dickens 
and his amateur dramatic company of artists and 
literati are preparing for a tour in the provinces, which 
will add to the funded capital of the ‘Guild of Lite- 
rature and Art.” Sir E. B. Lytton’s play of Not so 
Bad as we Seem has been reduced to three acts, and it 
is to be performed at Nottingham, Sheffield, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

The Opéra Comique and Grand Opera were thrown 
open to the public on Saturday gratis. They were 
filled.—A little opera, called the Les Deux Jaket, 
has been produced at the Opéra Comique. The music 
is by Planard, and is sprightly and pleasing. ——At the 
Gymnase a three-act vaudeville, called the Avocats, by 
Dumanoir and Clairville, has been brought out. It is 
a satire on gentlemen learned in the law, and is 
written with care.——The number of theatresat Turin 
is nine, although the population of the city is only 
140,000. Allare doing a good ‘business,’ and at one 
performances take place twice a day. ‘T'wo or three of 
these houses have open air performances. ——During 
the trial of John Fawell, for highway robbery in New 
York, a curious piece of information came into posses- 
sion of the court. The prosecutor, Thomas Weldon, 
who was robbed of 6s. 6d. on his way home on Sunday 
morning, described himself as a vocalist, singing at free 
and easies at the rate of a penny per pint on all the ale 
that was drunk by the customers. The Gazzetta 
Musicale asserts that three unperformed operas by 
Donizetti are in existence:—‘‘ Il Duca d’Alba,” a 
serious opera, and ‘‘ Rita,’’ a broad comedy, written to 
French Jibretti,—and “ Gabriella di Vergy”’ to Italian 
text. Owing to differences among the composer’s heirs, 
these works cannot for the present be produced.—— 
There is no dearth of composers and operas forthcoming 
in Italy. Among these are, “Il Gondoliero,” by 











Signor Chiaromonte, which isto be produced at Vicenza: 
and “ Mazeppa,” by Signor Campana, at Leghorn, A 
pupil of Signor Verdi—Signor Muzio—is about to take 
the field with three new operas, ‘‘ Claudia,” “‘ Giovanna 
la pazza,” (which is to be given at the Teatro Canob- 
biana at Milan), and a third, as yet not christened, 
destined for Bologna.~—A letter from Germany, pub- 
lished by a contemporary, states, that the litigation in 
which Dr. Spohr has been for some time engaged is not 
likely soon to be brought to a close. The facts of his 
lawsuit are reported to be these:—Dr. Spohr received 
his nomination as director of music at Cassel under the 
late Elector. This nomination provided for an annual 
leave of absence during six weeks. ‘The present elector, 
it is said, refuses to acknowledge this moderate in- 
dulgence, and on the occasion of a late journey mag- 
nificently mulcted the German kapellmeister’s salary 
of six weeks’ pay.—A correspondent informs us that 
Adolphe Henselt, the great pianist of St. Petersburgh, 
arrived in England last week, on a visit to His 
Imperial Highness the Prince of Oldenburg at Tor- 
quay, where he will give a concert on behalf of the 
infirmary. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES, 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





Tue attempt made by Messrs. Taylor, Walton and 
Maberly to reproduce periodically in this country the 
Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry and of its 
allied sciences, undertaken in Germany by Professors 
Liebig and Kopp, in conjunction with other distinguished 
scientific men, has failed, after a trial of three volumes, 
for want of sufficient encouragement. Dr, Hanna, 
the editor of the Biography of Dr. Chalmers, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a Selection from the 
Correspondence, for early publication. A work is 
announced by Mr. J. B. Davis and Dr. Thurnham, 
which promises to be of interest both in an ethnological 
as well as archeological point of view. It is to be 
entitled “ Crania Britannica,” and is intended to com- 
prise engravings of crania discovered in the primeval 
sepulchres of this island, as well as those of the later 
or Anglo-Saxon period, executed from drawings made 
from the best preserved skulls. The universal 
demand for Uncle Tom’s Cabin has led even to an 
attempt at a complete edition for sixpence!! published 
in six penny numbers: the American papers state that 
the authoress has already received from her publishers, 
Messrs. Jewett and Co., of Boston, 2,0002 on account 
of this book; being “ her copyright premium on three 
months’ sales,"———A new edition of Niebuhr’s “ Life 
and Letters” will be published during October by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, with the addition of a 
third volume. The first volume will shortly be pub- 
lished of Mr. Alison’s continued “ History of Europe, 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Present Time.——It 
was proposed to publish the ancient laws and institutes 
of Ireland, known as the Brehon Laws, and Ear} 
Derby’s sanction has been obtained for the undertaking 
The task of translating and editing these laws has been 
confided to Drs. Todd and Groves,—and when the work 
is finished, the whole will be published at the expense 
of Government. Of Victor Hugo’s passionate diatribe, 
Napoleon le Petit, seven thousand copies have already 
been sold, many of them furtively circulating in France. 
It is very eloquent, very incisive, very declamatory, 
very passionate.——A series of reprints of rare tracts 
and imprints of unpublished manuscripts is now being 
issued by Mr. J. G. Bell. The subjects selected are 
principally of interest in genealogy and county histories, 
intended to illustrate topography, family history, anti- 
quities, customs, dialects, and other topics, which might 
now be otherwise unattainable. A portion it is also 
proposed to devote to the purpose of rescuing from 
oblivion many of those interesting local customs and 
peculiarities which are now, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances in these railway times, fast passing away. 
Mr. Jared Sparks, the editor of the Life and 
Papers of Washington, has published a Reply to certain 
strictures contained in Lord Mahon’s last volume of his 
History of England, reflecting on his work as editor. 
Proudhon’s new book, La Révolution Sociale, is the 
weakest he has yet written, says The Leader ; but it is 
not so deficient in purpose as shallow critics have com- 
placently proclaimed ; whoever reads his book with atten- 
tion will read the most biting and profound scorn for 
Louis Napoleon and his party, not bursting forth in 
declamation, but settling down into the minds of men, 
there to operate as no declamation can. Among the 
noticeable things in the volume is what may be called the 
philosophy of the history of 1848-51. While bestowing 
earnest and deserved approbation upon the men and 
motives of the Provisional Government he shows their 
governmental incompetence ; and particularly insists 
upon their mistake in forming an alliance with the 
Church, summing up with this phrase—“ Without a 
revolution in the Church there can be no republic in 
the State.” We observe that in the few remaining 
copies of Sowerby’s splendid work on English Botany, 
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some new plates are to be introduced; and the price 
has been reduced to 25/. per copy, that an early sale 
may be effected. The work consists of thirty-six 
volumes, and contains 2,592 full-coloured plates—a 
marvel of industry and talent. 

Many of our readers will regret to learn that there 
is not only a chance, but a strong probability, that Mr. 
Macaulay will not take his seat for Edinburgh. It is 
confidently reported that the state of his health is such 
that his medical attendants have advised him to refrain 
from making any public appearance whatever. 
Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., author of numerous works, 
popular and professional, has been appointed to the 
Recordership ef Hull. He succeeds the late Mr. T. C. 
Granger, M.P. The enterprising traveller, Madame 
Pfeiffer, has arrived at Pontianak in safety, after a 
fatiguing and dangerous overland journey from Sarawak. 
——tThe honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on M. Guizot and M de Tocqueville, at the 
Harvard University on the 20th of July. Alexander 
yon Humboldt is daily expected to join the circle of his 
numerous literary friends in Faris. His Cosmos has 
appeared in three different English translations, three 
Spanish, two French, one Italian, one Dutch, one 
Swedish, one Russian, and one Polish. So stringent 
s the prohibition in Austria against Girgey’s book on 
the Hungarian campaign, that Prince Windischgriitz, 
who asked for special permission to purchase a copy, 
has received a positive refusal. GOrgey himself, how- 
ever, resides unmolested at Klagenfurt, a town situated 
about half way between Vienna and Venice. Mr. 
Ward, recently elevated to the Regency of Parma, was 
originally a Yorkshire groom. When a smart lad, he 
was noticed by the Duke, and taken into his service. 
He appears to have risen to his present eminence very 
gradually; his success in the stables leading to his 
appointment in the household; and his good judgment 
in that capacity winning for him an ascendancy over 
the mind of his master, which placed him in the second 
post in the little Dukedom.——The Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid having determined on undertaking 
the publication of a collection of the principal laws, 
statutes, and municipal privileges (fueros) of the pro- 
vinces and great towns of Spain, has appointed a com- 
mission composed of twenty historians, legists, orien- 
talists, and paleographers, to examine the various local 
archives for the purpose. At the head of this com- 
mission is M. Pascal Gayangos, the author of previous 
learned researches on the ancient history of Spain 
during the domination of the Moors. 

The Manchester Free Public Library has been pre- 
sented to the corporation, and will be opened on the 
2nd September. The Ear] of Shaftesbury has promised 
to be present, and among other gentlemen expected, are 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, M.P., and Mr. Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Welsh and Mr. Wicklin, of the Kew Obser- 
vatory, ascended in a balloon, on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of scientific observation. They reached a 
height of 19,400 feet, in a temperature of 7° Fahren- 
heit. They descended near Cambridge, having travelled 
nearly sixty miles in an hour and thirty-five minutes. 
—It seems probable that “crystal palaces” on a 
small scale will become a common feature in the pro- 
vinces. A scheme is afloat to raise one in Sydney 
Gardens at Bath. The cost is estimated at 6,000/.; 
Fox and Henderson would undertake to build it in 
twelve weeks; and it is proposed to raise the money by 
the issue of 5/. shares. The committee at Plymouth 
having charge of the late Mr. Cotton’s valuable col- 
lection of books, pictures, and illustrations of natural 
history—which was bequeathed by the deceased phi- 
losopher of Ivybridge to the townships of Plymouth and 
Plymton—have determined to throw the museum open 
to the general public, free of charge, on two days of the 
week, The Earl of Burlington has acceded to an 
application from several antiquaries for permission to 
excavate within the walls of the old castle of Pevensey, 
in Sussex—the Anderida of the Romans, and the prison 
of the poet-king of Scotland, the earlier and the better 
James the First——The Surplus Committee of the 
Great Exhibition, after considering a thousand sug- 
gestions—from the one which proposed to divide the 
fund amongst existing Mechanics’ Institutes to that 
which pointed to the gilding of St. Paul’s—are said to 
have resolved, so far as it lies with them, to devote the 
money in their hands, upwards of 150,000/., to the 
foundation of an Industrial University. All the neces- 
Sary sanctions for this devotion of the funds have not 
yet been obtained, nor are the details of the scheme 
brought into anything like a state of completeness. 
The news respecting literary treaties is not favourable. 
The States-General of Holland have unanimously 
rejected that which was recently concluded between 
that country and France. The reason is not stated. 
With Belgium, also, the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty, in which the annihilation of piracy was to form 
one of the principal conditions, have been broken off. 
Prussia, too, manifests a stronger disinclination than 
ever to enter into the views of France on this subject. 



































A society has been formed at Dresden, under the 
presidency of H.R. H. Prince John, for seeking out 
German antiquities, and preserving historical monuments. 
——A magnificent system of magnetic telegraphs is to 
be immediately introduced into Hindtstan. The 
Electric Telegraph Company have placed a red ball 
above their offices in the Strand. This ball is connected 
with the ball raised on Greenwich Observatory; and 
every day exactly at one o'clock both will descend. An 
electric clock will be set up over the lamp-post opposite 
the offices, which will enable the ultra-exact to regulate 
their timepieces with great nicety to Greenwich time. 
The Geological Society of France is to meet at 
Metz on the 5th September for an extraordinary session. 
The Scientific Congress of the same country is to 
assemble at Toulouse on the 8th September. Mr. 
Hind has written to The Times to state, that the 
Astronomer-Royal having been requested by Mr. Bishop 
to name the new planet discovered on the 24th of June, 
proposes to call it Melpomene. Mr. Hind adds—* This 
planet is one of the nearest to us of the group between 
Mars and Jupiter, the period of revolution being 1,269 
days, which places it between Flora and Victoria.” 
A correspondent of The New York Herald makes the 
following announcement :—“ Another pass, besides the 
South Pass of Fremont, is now known to exist through 
the great Rocky Mountain range. The discovery was 
made, about a year ago, by Captain Joseph Walker, 
directly west from Santa Fé, and in every way as prac- 
ticable for waggons and carriages as that between Santa 
Fé, and and Missouri. It crosses no mountains, but 
lies upon broad and level mesas, or table lands where the 
finest of pasture abounds, and a sufficiency of water is 
met at short intervals. 

















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Orymptc.—Unaccountable as it may appear, this 
theatre has exhibited during the past week very healthy 
symptoms of returning prosperity. It may be that the 
revival of Alcestes has something to do with this, for 
that excellent burlesque will always prove an unfailing 
attraction to the admirers of that style of writing. Miss 
HARRIET GoRpDON has made quite a sensation in the 
character of The Strong-minded Woman, and the 
drolleries of Mr. SHaLDeERs and Mrs. ALFRED Puit- 
tips as Phedra and Polaz are too well known to need 
comment here. The Field of Terror has been very 
much altered for the better since our last notice, and is 
now much better received by the public. Anew drama 
entitled The Master Passion is announced for To-night, 
and the revival of The Waterman, with Miss Har- 
RIET GorpoN as Tom Tug, is likely to prove very 
attractive. We cannot close a notice of this theatre 
without congratulating the management upon the 
engagement of Miss Lucy Rarrer. ‘This young lady 
has already established her reputation at Sadler’s Wells 
both as a singer and as an actor, and we are very glad to 
welcome her at this end of the town. 

The solar rays, however pleasant they may be to 
bask in or to sing about, are not very favourable to the 
growth of affairs theatrical. Although the proverb 
may be very true that ‘“‘every dog will have his day,” 
actors, dramatic authors, and managers are not the dogs 
who have their days in the dog-days, and if it were not 
for the _— Adelphi and the Olympic, we might be 
inclined to suppose that the recognisable London drama 
was dead (for we exclude, of course, our transpontine and 
Eastern friends who enjoysuch hardy constitutions that 
times und seasons never affect them), and to imagine that 
the managers and their companies have taken a flying ex- 
cursion to ‘‘ the diggins,”’ for the benefit of their healths 
and treasuries. The theatres, in a word, are almost all 
shut, the actors are starring it in the provinces, Mr. 
WeEBsTER is bringing his action for libel against The 
Manchester Guardian, and Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS, 
in the cool retreat of a watering-place, is listening to 
the roar of the sea, and writes saucy brochures against 
his friends and benefactors ‘‘ les Auteurs Dramatiques 
de la France.’’ Even in theatre-going Paris, most of 
the houses are shut. Their managers humbly supplicate 
the President for permission to close their doors, and 
the feuilletonistes declare that ever since the night on 
which the Opera-Comique submitted a novelty to an 
audience in shirt-sleeves, have the public manifested 
such a repugnance against being shut up in the fiery 
furnace of a theatre. In this dilemma the idlers whom 
chance or necessity have left in town take refuge in the 
verdant freshness of our suburban gardens. The East- 
enders fly to the Grecian (of old time called the Eagle 
Tavern), the more adventurous seek Rosherville, nor 
are those wanting who love to court thy pleasant shelter, 
O Barn of Highbury! For the West-enders there are 
Vauxhall and Cremorne,—the former an ancient and 
celebrated favourite, though now flourishing with the 
sappy greenness of a second youth, and though the 
latter be but a recent creation, it has charms essentially 
its own and fears no rivalry in the affections of its 
admirers. To these gardens nightly repairs that mighty 
mass, the middle class of Western London, thirsting 
for amusement and with money in its pocket to buy the 
wherewithal to be satisfied—a rollicking, well-dressed, 
good-tempered, punch-drinking crowd; free in its 
morals, but light of heart as: of heel; the winter 
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audiences of the western theatres; the uproarious 
habitués of the Adelphi— 


Di quoque cultores gelidi venere Lycwi. 


In visiting VauxHaLu and Cremorne, we have 
not been so fortunate as some of our contemporaries. 
We have not seen anybody resembling either Oberon or 
Titania beneath the shadow of the trees. Several 
impersonations of Bottom, in his charmed and charm- 
ing state, we may have seen; but Oberon, if there at 
all, must have been sent home in a cab labouring under 
the effects of too much punch ; and the only young lady 
who looked at all like Titania speedily dispelled our 
poetic ideas by summarily despatching a most unfairylike 
supper of cold fowl and ham, washed down with an 
unsylphlike quantity of bottled stout. What we did see, 
however, inspired us with the most lively satisfaction. 
We saw an immense extent of tasteful beautiful gardens ; 
decorated with everything that art can supply ora refined 
taste dispose. We saw these grounds peopled with a 
vast and happy multitude, resolved fully to enjoy them- 
selves, and carrying out that resolution with indomitable 
English obstinacy. We saw dancing without indecorum, 
and liberty without licence:—the Dryads of the place 
are modest, in appearance, as the Nymphs who preside 
over Castalia. We saw myriads of happy groups sup- 
ping gaily in the arbours, open to the fresh air, 
which border the darksome alleys perfumed by the 
seent of flowers :—alleys bowered over by the fresh 
foliage of the trees, and lit up into a hazy twilight by 
lamps that glimmer like glow-worms in the shade. 
We saw how large an amount of human happiness two 
liberal proprietors like Mr. Simpson and Mr. War- 
DELL, aided by a fair amount of capital, and directed by 
inberent judgment and taste can distribute among their 
fellows at the lowest possible charge. We saw—in fact 
we saw all that was to be seen. This season these 
enterprising gentlemen have not contented themselves 
with supplying their customers with the blessings of 
fresh air and a platform to dance upon, leaving them to 
their own devices for the rest, but they have pressed into 
their service, with an energy truly astonishing, every- 
thing that can well be offered in the way of amuse- 
ment. Concerts in which some of the best artists 
have been engaged, works of pyrotechny that might 
cause the Chinese to be envious, ballets and scenes in 
the circus, Kaffirs, a real hareem of Arabian ladies, 
tumblers and contortionists, have been provided with a 
lavish negligence of expense, which can only be ex- 
plained by the enormous crowds who flock to gaze upon 
these marvels. 

We cannot, however, pass over these without adding 
one word of remonstrance upon the regardlessness of 
human life displayed in these graspings after the 
marvellous and extraordinary. It is happily true 
that no mortal accident, no loss of life or limb has 
hitherto cast a gloom over the fétes at Cremorne and 
Vauxhall. But who can say how long this will be so? 
Who can behold ** Mdlle. Vrotante’s terrific ascent 
on the rope amidst cataracts of fireworks by Mor- 
TRAM,” without experiencing a sickening sensation of 
dread lest the daring girl should haply slip her foot and 
lose the life she so perilously seeks to support? Who 
can see that astounding feat of mingled madness and 
daring performed by M. Bourneturer, and, at 
another place by M. Bursuay, without a dreadful 
foreboding that one day the nerves may fail, and then— 
one sickens to think of it. It is nothing to say that ne 
accident has happened to them as yet; such accidents 
can only happen once to the same individual, and there 
is no reason why the fate of the unfortunate Gate may 
not to-morrow be the fate of M.BourHeLuizR or Mons. 
Porrevin. Let Devani tie himself up into a knot 
and bend himself into any form he pleases; let us have 
feats of strength, agility and daring within the bounds 
of reason, but never, thou excellent and hospitable 
Sutpson, never let us again be afflicted by the hideous 
spectacle of a man hanging by his foot, half a mile up 
in the air, with nothing but a round ruler to preserve 
him from falling into eternity. With regard to Mons. 
PoITEVIN, all that we can say is, that in our opiniona 
more absurd and wicked exhibition was never offered to 
the condemnation of the public. After a pretentious 
announcement presaging the most extraordinary feats of 
daring, Mons. Poirzvin astonished the crowds who 
flocked to witness his ascent by mounting the back of a 
miserable little pony which was cruelly suspended by 
bands passed under its belly beneath the car of the bal- 
loon. The poor little animal, utterly unable to move, 
swung helplessly in its bonds, and moved its legs con- 
vulsively as if suffering or ape ing pain. Scarcely 
had the balloon left the earth when Mons. Porrevin 
prudently made his retreat into the car of the balloon, 
and the rest of the exhibition was simply nothing more 
than a poor suffering animal swinging piteously in the 
air. Unfortunately our streets supply too many ex- 
amples of cruelty to animals to render this barbarity 
any very great novelty : the mode of torture may be new, 
but the callous indifference to animal suffering is common 
enough. We trust sincerely that any endeavour to 
repeat this exhibition will be properly met by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and, if 
that body will not interfere, that the public will testify 
in an unmistakeable manner their disgust at such 
unmitigated barbarity. 

In closing these fugitive notes upon the two most 
fashionable evening resorts of our western suburbs, 
we should remark that we have not sought to dis- 
tinguish them the one from the other. The points 
of distinction between them are very slight. Cremorne 
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is larger than Vauxhall, that is almost the only 
difference. In both are to be found excellent music, 
excellent dancing, excellent fun. Since Monday last 
the prices of admission are exactly the same. There 
is no jealousy or rivalry between them. The proprietors 
open their gates to multitudes as large as they can 
possibly desire, and as active and intelligent caterers 
for the public amusement both Mr. Srupson and Mr. 
WARDELL deserve a tribute of enthusiastic praise. 

Tue Ensurine Season. — Rumour, many- voiced 
and treacherous as ever, is whispering about little secrets 
touching and concerning the ensuing theatrical season. 
Not the least important among these Epea pteroenta 
informs us that Mr. Oscar Byrne, the talented ballet- 
master of the Lyceum Theatre, is likely to emigrate to 
Oxford-street, taking many members of the Lyceum 
ballet with him. If this be true, Mr. Kean will cer- 
tainly have secured the elements of the best minor 
ballet in London, and we are curious to know what 
course will be adopted by Mr. CoarLes MATHEWS 
and Madame Vestris, ever fertile in managerial 
oxpeaeets, towards repairing the loss. Whispers are 
indeed afloat to the effect that both these last-named 
individuals are heartily sick of the cares of government, 
and that the sceptre of the Lyceum may once more pass 
into the hands of Mrs. Keetey. If this be true, what 
does the volatile Cuartey propose to do? Can he 
consent to serve where once he tried to reign ? or is he 
so far emboldened by the success of his brochure as to 
apostatize over to the French stage and show them how 
to write moral Vaudevilles in accordance with the 
canons laid down in his pamphlet? No, no; we never 
can consent to give up our Author-actor-manager- 
critic; and, self-confessed ‘* weasel ’’ though he be, we 
give him fair warning that if no one else applies for a 
ne exeat regno, we shall, if ever he attempt to desert us 
at this exigent season. 

Another rumour is, that Mr. WensTEr intends to 
give up the Haymarket and concentrate his managerial 
talents upon the Adelphi; in which event it is probable 
that Mr. Bucksrone will be found at the head of affairs 
in the former house. Others say that Mr. WreBstER 
has Drury-lane in view, and we shall be rejoiced to have 
this verified. In conjunction with his able and busi- 
ness-like associate Mr. Mansy, he is the only man we 
know of at all likely to'make Drury-lane a money- 
making speculation; and we should regard Mr. WeR- 
STER’s cntrance into the National Theatre almost in the 
light ofa regeneration of the British Drama. 





NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND COMPOSERS. 


MR. JOSEPH FLETCHER. 

Tue public have lost a valuable public servant by the 
death of Mr. Joseph Fletcher, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools. 

Mr. Fletcher had established for himself a high repu- 
tation by his labours in the cause of humanity, as 
secretary to the Handloom Inquiry in the first instance, 
and afterwards to the Children’s Employment Commis- 
sion. The several reports of these commissions will 
remain an unfailing monument to Mr. Fletcher's earnest 
and indefatigable endeavours to ameliorate the condition 
of women and children employed in manufactures. On 
the termination of the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission, whose startling disclosures whale painfully 
the attention of the publie, and forced upon our Legis- 
lature the absolute and imperative necessity for Par- 
liamentary control, Mr. Fletcher was appointed to the 
es of Inspector of Schools receiving grants under the 

rivy Council. His voluminous reports on the schools 
in his inspection are among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to our educational statistics. Mr. Fletcher was 
for many years one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Statistical Society of London; in which post he had 
earned for himself a widespread reputation among 
foreign as well as British statists, for the zeal, industry, 
and assiduity with which he discharged the laborious 
duties of that office. He was also during the same 
period editor of the Statistical Journal; and to his 
talents and patient labour are due the collation and 
arrangement of the vast collection of valuable documents 
to be found in those volumes. Mr. Fletcher for several 

ears acted as secretary to the Statistical Section of the 

ritish Association, of which he was also a member of 
the Council. He contributed several valuable memoirs 
to the series of the Association reports. Our brief 
enumeration of Mr. Fletcher’s labours will have given 
cause to our readers to imagine him a man advanced in 
years: he expired, however, at the comparatively early 
age of thirty-nine. Ever since he was nineteen his 
pen had been engaged upon literary occupations. 








DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF LIVING 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference.) 


AGLIO (MARY ELIZABETH), Spinster, Artist, 34, Sydney- 
street, Brompton. Born 1818, at Edwards-square, Kensington. 
Exhibited at Royal Academy for the first time, 1851. 

AMBROSE (WILLIAM), Dissenting Minister, Author, 
Port Madoc. Born at Bangor, Carnarvonshire, 1813. Edu- 
cated at the Friars’ School, Bangor. Apprenticed to adraper 

1828, Entered the ministry in 1836. Has obtained 





seventeen prizes and eleven silver medals for poetical com- 
positions at the Welsh Eisteddfodan. A contributor to several 
of the Welsh periodicals. Author of 
Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Jones, of Maenturdg. Evan 
Jones. Dolgelley. 1845. 
Creation ; a Poem.—Two Editions. Evan Jones. Dolgelly. 
1849, 


BARRAUD (HENRY), Artist, 79, Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, and 23, Campden Grove, Kensington, born in Lon- 
don, April 8th, 1811. Painted a picture of three Choristers, 
called, “ We praise thee, O God,” engraved in 1849. Sold, 
in two years, upwards of 12,000 copies, &c., &c. 


BLACKMORE (ISABEL), Artist, Miniature Painter, 
25, Western Cottage, Brighton, Royal Academy, London ; 
Exhibition, Liverpool; Exhibition, Brighton; Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, during the last ten years, and 
consecutively as to the first. : 


BOSTOCK (JOHN), 7, Camden-hill Villas, Bedford-place, 
Bayswater, Artist. 


CAMPBELL (CALDER), Author, East India Rooms, St. 
Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, Author of 

Lays from the East. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1831. 

Palmer’s Last Lesson. Houlston and Hughes, 1838. 

Scraps from the Knapsack of a Soldier. Mitchell. 1842. 

Rough Recollections of Rambles Abroad and at Home. 
Newby. 1847. 

Winter Nights. Newby. 1850. 

Three Trials of Lorde and other Poems. Shoberl. 1851. 

Contributor to Fraser's Magazine, 'Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal, People's Journal, Forget-me-not, Keepsake, &c. 


COMBE (GEORGE), Author, born at Edinburgh, 1788’ 
residing at 45, Meville street, Edinburgh, practised for 
twenty-five years as a writer to the Signet, retired in 1837, 
and has since devoted his time to literary pursuits. Author 
of 

Notes on the United States of America. 3 vols. 

The Constitution of Man. 8th edition. 

The School Edition of the Constitution of Man. 

Moral Philosophy. Second Edition. 

A System of Phrenology. Seventh Edition. 

Outlines of Phrenology. 8vo. Eighth Edition. 

The Functions of the Cerebellum. Translated by George 

Combe from the French. 

Lectures on Popular Education. Third Edition. 

The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe. | 

Remarks on National Education. 

The Relation between Religion and Science. 

What should Secular Education Embrace ? 

Answer to the Attack on the Constitution of Man. 

Thoughts on Capital Punishment. 

On the Introduction of Religion into Common Schools: 

Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. Glasgow : Griffin 
and Co. London: Longman and Co.; and Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 

Contributed to The Edinburgh Review, The American Journal 

of Science and Arts, and “‘ The Phrenological Journal. 

Edited The Phrenological Journal from 1825 to 1832, 


CUMMING (Rev. JOSEPH GEORGE, M.A., F.G.S), 
Author, King William’s College, Castletown, Isle of Man. 
Born at Matlock, Derbyshire, 1812. Educated at Oakham 
Grammar School, whence he went as an Exhibitioner to 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1830. Elected Foundation 
Scholar and Johnson Exhibitionerin 1831; Ash Scholar and 
Wickcot Scholar in 1832, Thorp Scholar in 1833. Graduated 
in Mathematical and Classical Honours in 1834. Took Holy 
Orders as Curate of North Runcton, Norfolk, in 1835. Mar- 
ried, in 1836, Agnes Cooper Peckham, youngest daughter of 
the late John Randall Peckham, Esq., St. Botolphs’, London. 
Elected, in 1836, Classical and Mathematical Master in the 
West ‘Riding of Yorkshire Proprietary School, Wakefield; 
and, in 1841, Vice-Principal of King William’s College, Isle 
of Man Published: 

The Excellency of the Liturgy of the Church of England ; 

Sermon and Appendix. Nichols. Wakefield. 1831. 

Isle of Man; its History, Physical, Ecclesiastical, Civil and 

Legendary. London. John van Voorst. 1848. 

Also author of several papers in The Quarterly Journal of 
Geological Society of London, and Report of British Association 
Sor the Advancement of Science. 


DUNCAN (JOHN), Editor and Author, 39, Parliament- 
street, York, and 3, Saint Saviour-place, York. Born at 
North Shields, 1808. Contributed, in light literature, tales, 
&c., to Dolman's Magazine, now extinct ; several papers on 
Demonology, &c., in People's Journal, Tait's Magazine, &c., 
&e. 

Edited Chester Courant and Chester Gazette; since on The 
Yorkshireman for the last eleven years: connected with the 
press since the year 1829. 


GRINFIELD (CHARLES VAUGHAN), M.D. (Edin.), 
Clifton, Bristol. Born at Clifton, 1817, Author of 
Memoirs of Dr. Jenner and Dr. Harvey (Wright’s Biogra- 
phical Gems.) Wright, Bristol. 1850. 
A Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon, the Birthplace of 
Shakspeare. Merridew, Coventry. Longman and Co., 
London. 1850. With Illustrations. 


HOWITT (WILLIAM), Author, 22, Upper Avenue-road, 
Regent’s-park. Born in 1795, at Heanor, in Derbyshire. 
Spent the early part of his life chiefly in the country. In 
182l married Mary Botham of Uttoxeter in Staffordshire. In 
the following year took a walk with Mrs. Howitt of upwards of 
five hundred miles through the North of England and Scot- 
land. Lived twe!ve years in Nottingham, where he was, 
during the latter part of the time, an Alderman of the town. 
Lived afterwards for three years at Esher, in Surrey. Then 
nine years in Germany, and has resided since in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In 1838 caused, by his ‘“ Colonization 
and Christianity,” the founding of ‘ The British Indian 
Society,” and has been much engaged in promoting education 
and co-operation amongst the Working Classes. For the rest, 
the list of this works show their chief history: 

With Mrs. Howitt, two volumes of Poems :—The Book of 

the Seasons.—Seven Editions. Bentley. 

Popular History of Priestcraft.—-Nine Editions. Effingham 
Wilson. 

The Rural Life of England.—Three Editions. Longman. 

Visits to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle-fields, & — 
Two Editions. 2vols. Longman. 

Colonization and Christianity ; a History of the Treatment 
of the Natives by the Europeans in all their Colonies. 
Longman. 

Pantika; a Poetical Romance. 2vols. Whittaker. 

The Student Life of Germany. 1 vol. 

The Rural and Social Life of Germany. 1 vol. Longman. 

German Experiences. Longman. 





by * Hall and the Hamlet — Two Editions. 2 vols, Col- 


urn. 
The Year-Book of the Country.—Second Edition. 
Madame Dorrington of the Dene. 3vols. Colburn. 
—— and Haunts of the Poets.—Second Editon. 2 vole. 
entley. 
With various Translations from German, Swedish and 
Danish. 


Has now in the press, ‘The Literature and Romance of 
the North” (2 vols. Colburn), being an original, and, in fact, 
only existing history in any language of that splendid 
literature. Mr. Howitt has, at various times, been a con- 
tributor to many of our leading journals and periodicals. 


MACLISE (DANIEL), R. A., Painter, 14, Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square, London. Born 25th January, 1811, in 
George's-street, Cork, son of a military officer, afterwards 
army contractor and superintendent of a tan-yard; dis- 
tinguished from his earliest years by a love for and pro- 
ficiency in drawing ; began in his thirteenth year to draw 
from the antique in the Exhibition-room of the Cork Society 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts; self-educated ; patron- 
ized by Mr. Newenham the banker and sculptor, in whose 
banking-house he spent his sixteenth year ; began sketching 
portraits of the officers in the Cork barracks ; 1827, repaired 
to Dublia, and became famous for his skill in portrait- 
painting ; 1828, removed to London, where his first pro- 
bationary drawing for admission to the Royal Society, 
Somerset House, was accepted, being a sketch from the smal} 
cast of the bronze Hercules in the Museum; gained the 
medal in the Antique school of the Academy same year; 
admitted, 1830, to study in the Life school of the Academy, 
and gained the medal offered there ; sketched some thou- 
sands of portraits during the first few years of his residence 
in London, some of which found their way into Fraser's 
Magazine, to which also he was a contributor, both of prose 
and verse ; 1835, an Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
1840, an Academician. - t 3 

Among the best of his portraits are the following :— 

Likeness of H.R.H. the Princess Sophia; Charles Dickens ; 
Thomas Campbell, the poet; L. E. L., the poetess; Lady 
Sykes; W. H. Ainsworth. 

The following are the most celebrated of his pictures, 
which have appeared chicfly at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and of the British Institution, the year affixed being 
the date of their exhibition :— 

Puck disenchanting Bottom. (1832.) 

Robin and Cour de Lion in the Greenwood. Now in the 

Collection of Lord Northwich. (1839.) 

A Girl with a Parrot, and a Scene from Undine. Painted 
for Her Majesty the Queen. (1843.) 

The Veiled Prophet (from Moore's Lalla Rookh), revealing 
her features to Zelica. Gained the prize of 50/. awarded 
tle the Liverpool Academy to the best painting in oils. 

1832.) ’ , 

Olivia and Sophia dressing themselves for the Fair. From 
the Vicar of Wakefield. (1837.) 

Scene from. the Masque of Comus. Purchased by the 
Queen of the Belgians. (1843.) , 

All Hallow’s Eve; or Snap-apple Night and Love Adven- 
tures of Francis I. with Diana de Poictiers. (1833.) 

Bohemian Gipsies, and Salvator Rosa painting his friend 
Massaniello. (1837.) 

Installation of Captain Rock. (1834.) 

Actress’s reception of the Author, from Gil Blas, and the 
Cornish Peasant-Girl at Tintagel. (1843, 

The Chivalric Vow of the Ladies and the Peacock. (1835.) 


The Play-Scene in Hamlet, Hunt the Slipper from Zhe Vicar - 


of Wakefield, Origin of the Harp, from Moore. (1842.) 
Henry VIII.’s first Interview with Anna Boleyn. (1835.) 
The Sleeping Beauty, and the Knight and the Lady. (1811.) 


Interview between Charles I. and Cromwell, and Macbeth 


and the Witches at the Cauldron. (1836.) é 
Banquet scene in Macbeth. Gil Blas dressing en cavalier. 
— in the collection of Mr. Wells of Redleaf. 
Gil Blas and the Parasite. A scene from Midas. Pur- 
chased by Her Majesty the Queen. (1839.) 
Malvolio on Olivia. In the Veinon Collection. (1839 .) 
And frescoes for the Royal Pavilion, Buckingham Palace, 
for the New House of Lords, &c. &c. Besides many 
exquisite designs to accompany letter-press. 


ROBERTS (WILLIAM), Author, Egerton-street, Run- 
corn, Minister of St. John’s, Born at Llanerchymte, 
Anglesea, in 1809. Author of 

A Treatise on the Abrahamic Covenant... 1844. Mold, 

Hugh Jones.—Second Edition. 1845. 
A Treatise on Election of Grace. 1846. Holywell: Evans. 
—Second Edition. 1847. Liverpool: E. and T. Jones. 
An occasional contributor to the 7raethodyd (Essayist), « 
quarterly publication; also to the monthly periodical, 
called the Drysorfa Ysbrydol, or Spiritual Magazine. 


WILLIAMS (WILLIAM), (Bardic name, GWILYM 
TEGOG), Author, Caerdegog, Llanfechell, Anglesea, Fa: mer. 
Born in 1813, at Caerdegog Llanfechell, Anglesea. Author of 

Methodistiaeth Cymru. 8vo. Gweresam. 1850. 

Contributed to ¥ Drysorfa (monthly), Chester; F Diries- 
tydd (monthly), Liverpool. 








DEATHS. 


AHBERG‘SEN.—Recently, at Stockholm, aged 91, M. Ahberg- 
sen, the Nestor of dramatic performers in Sweden. It was 
he who first performed the principal part in the celebrated 
Swedish opera, ‘‘ Gustavus Wasa.” : 


Brrsow,—Recently, aged 74, Mr. Robert Bryson, F.R.S F., 
an eminent mechanician, and one of the principal watcli 
and chronometer makers in Scotland. His son, Mr. 
Robert Bryson, is one of the presidents of the Roval 
Physical Society, and has distinguished himself among the 
scientific men of Scotland by his microscopic researches on 
the structure of fossils. 

FietcnEer.—Recently, Mr. Joseph Fletcher, one of the 
Government Inspectors of British and Foreign Schools. 
Mr. Fletcher was a most valuable public servant, as his 
educational reports amply testify. 

Haty.—On the 20th August, at Brookside Cottage, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, in his 84th year, greatly respected, Mr. Samuel 
Hall, the venerable father of Spencer T. Hall, the poet and 
lecturer. He was the author of several tracts—one entitled 
“ Samuel Hall’s Legacy to Professors and to the Trofane,” 
and was not witho.t a turn for philosophical experiment. 
So far back as 1799, he had discovered the advantages 0° 
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ressure upon t soils, to the growth of grain and bul- 

S roots, aa after much observation and expe- 
riment, he wrote a treatise and invented a machine for 
sowing, manuring, and pressing turnip-seed in one opera- 
tion. The discovery was an important one, and has beena 
great benefit to agriculture. 

HartTLanp.—Recently. Mr. Hartland, the comedian, by the 
falling of a piece of scaffolding, while passing along the 
pavement in Mount-street, Westminster. 

Petiy.—On the I3th August, at Upton House, Essex, in his 
75th year, Sir John Pelly. He was known as the Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Deputy-Master of the 
Trinity House; and had been Deputy-Governor and 
Governor of the Bank of England in 1840 and 1841. 

ScuMELLER.—Recently, at Munich, the learned Germanist, 
Dr. Schmeller, of the University of Munich, being the sixth 
Professor that death has removed from tbat body in the 
short space of eleven months. 

Suett.—On the 4th August, at Leghorn, Mrs. Lalor Sheil, 
widow of Richard Lalor Shei). 








List of New Books. 


Account of the Braceborough Spe Water, 8vo, 2s, awd. 
Aiton's Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, 8vo. 15s. el. 
Ak ’s Numismatic Ill ions of New T 8vo. 5s. 
Analysis and Summary of New Testament History, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Archbold's (J. F.) Practice of the New County Courts, 12mo. 12s. cl. 
Arnold's School Classics: Sophocles, Part IV., with Notes, 12mo. 4s. 
Baker's (T.) Elements of Mechanism, 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. 
Billing’s (Dr.) Observations on Diseases of the Lungs, &c. Svo. 6s. 
Bohn's Classical Library: Plautus' Comedies, Vol. IL, translated by 
Riley, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Bohn's Philological Library: Tennemann's History of Philosophy, 
translated by Morell, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Bohn's Scientific Library: Kidd's Bridgewater Treatise, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bohn's Standard Library: Bremer’s Works, Vol. II., trans. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bookcase: Dumas’s Glacier Land, translated, post 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Brettingham’s (C. M.) D i for the Hours, 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Burke's (P.) Law of International Copyright between England and 
France, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Burns's Life and Works, edit. by R. Chambers, Vol. IV., post 8vo. 3s. 
Burrows’s (Mary) Sketches of Our Village, roy. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Campbell (Dr.) The New Testament, new edit. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Challice’s (Mrs.) Laurel and the Palm, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Chisholm's (Mrs. C.) Memoirs, by Eneas Mackenzie, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Companion Edition of Shakspere, edit. by C. Knight, Vol. L., 38, 6d. 
Cooley's (W. D.) Inner Africa laid Open, vo. 7s. cl. 
Corf’s (E.) Moral and Religious Essays, Poems, &c. 2 vols. 10s. 
Cozens-Hardy’s Report of Holt Chapel Chancery Case, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Cruikshank's (G.) Betting-Book, 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Davidson's (J.) Collection of Mathematical Tables, 8vo. 6s, cl. 
Day's (C. W.) Art of Miniature Painting, post 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Dill (Rev. M. E.) The Mystery Solved, new edit. fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Donaldson (J.) On Soils and Manures, new edit. 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Egan's (P.) Quintin Matsys, roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Easy Lessons on the Terrestrial Globe, 12mo. 2s, el. 
Fane’s (Hon. Julian) Poems, fep. 8vo. 4s, 6d. el. 
Gabriella Witherington, a Novel, by Mrs. M. Lucas, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Gaume’s (Abbé) Paganism in Education, trans. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Gibb's (J.) Designs for Gothic Ornaments, 4to. 21s. cl. 
Gisborne’s (J.) Life, with Extracts from his Diary, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Goyder’s (Rev. D. G.) Spiritual Reflections, Vol. IIT. 32mo. 3s. cl. 
Graham's (G. F.) Studies from the English Poets, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
Gray (Ann T.), The Twin Pupils, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Guichet’s Italian and English Grammar, new edit. 5s.; Key, 3s. 
Half-Hours of English History, selected by C. Knight, Vol. II., 3s. 
Hardcastle’s (W.) First Lessons in Rational Arithmetic, 18mo. 2s. 
Helen Talbot, a Novel, by Miss Pennefather, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Hengstenberg on Revelation of St. John, trans. Vol. IL, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hints to Travellers in Portugal, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Hughes's (E.) Atlas of Bible Lands, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Tilustrated London Library: Sidney's Three Colonies of Australia, 8vo. 
6s. cl. 
Jameson's (Rev. F. J.) Analogy between Scripture Miracles and Doc- 
trines, 12mo. 2s. el. 
Journal of Health, edit. by Dr. Grindrod, Vol. 1, new series, 2s. 6d. 
Lacy's Home Sketches on both Sides of the Channel, post 8vo. 5s. 
Latham’s (R. G.) Ethnology of the British Islands. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Lawrence's (P.) Common Law edure Act, 1852, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Leaves from my Journal during Summer, 185], cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl. 
Leighton’s (Abp.) Spiritual Truths, selected by Wilson, 18mo. 3s. 
Library for Times: Lawrence's Treasure-Seeker's Daughter, 2s. 6d. 
Martineau's (Jas.) Miseellanies, cr. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Michaud's History of the Crusades, trans. Vol. ITI, post 8vo. 5s. 
National Illustrated Library: Muston’s Israel of the Alps, trans. 2s. 6d. 
Nevile's (Rev. C ). Analysis of Church Principles, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Nicolini’s Pontificate of Pius IX., 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Olin’s (8., D.D.) Works, 2 vols. post 8vo. I4s. cl. 
Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. I. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Parlour Library : James's Gentlemen of Old School, 12mo. Is. 6d. 
Paull's First Principles of General Knowledge, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
People’s IMustrated Journal, 4to. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Phillips's (J. A.) Gold \.ining and Assaying, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pictorial Family Bible, edit. by Dr. Kitto, 2 vols. 4to. 35s. 
Piddington’s (H.) Conversations about Hurricanes, 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Pirscher's (Dr.) First Lessons in Latin, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 
Railway Library: Crowe's Susan Hopley, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Romanism an Apostate Church, by Non-Clericus, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Serjeant's (Rev, J. F.) Sunday School Teaching, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Shaw's (J., M.D.) Tramp to the Diggings, cr. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Shepherd's (Mrs. 8.) Ellen Seymour, new edit. fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Simson's Symbolical Euclid, by Blakelock, new edit. 18mo. 6s. el. 
Snowball’s Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 7*. 6d. 
Some Account of Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Launceston, 2s. 
Stowe's (HH. B.) Uncle Tom's Cabin, ilust. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, Author's Edition, 3s. 6d. 
&trachan’s (J.) Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s, 6d. el. 
Stuart's (R.) Caledonia Romana, 4to, 21¢. cl. 
Suckling's Memoir, with Correspondence, by Williams, fep. 8vo. 7s. 
Surenne’s Songs of Scotland, without Words, roy. 8vo. 7s. bds. 
Sutherland's Journal of Capt. Penny's Voyage, 1851-2, 2 vols. 27s. 
Templeton’s (W.) Practical Examinator on Steam Engine, 5s. 6d. 
‘Thacker’s Courser's Annual, 1851-2, by Welsh, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Thiersch’s History of Christian Church, trans. by Carlyle, Vol. I. 6s. 
Thomson's (T., M.D.) Western Himalaya and Tibet, 8vo. 15s. el. 
‘Thornton's Commentary on Sermon on the Mount, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
‘Townley and Holyoake’s Public Discussion, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
‘Traveller's Library: Jerrmann’s Pictures from St. Petersburg, trans. 
no. 2s. 6d. c! 
Village School Reading-Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Waverley Novels, Library Edition: Old Mortality, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Willich’s (C. M.) Popular Tables, ~ Svo. 9s. cl. gilt. 
Wright's History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood, 8vo. 16s. 6d. 
Yonge's (C. D.) Eton Latin Accidence, 12mo, 1s. el. 














MIGRANTS are recommended to provide 
4 themselves with a Set of RIMMEL’S HYGIENIC TOILET 
REQUISITES, which they will find a great comfort and luxury in 
their passage and arrival out. This perfumery (certified by Dr. Ure, to 

composed of the purest and most innocuous substances) consists of— 
Toilet Soaps, 6d. pot 1s.; Toilet Vinegar, 2s. 6d.; Pomade, 1s. 6d.; Hair 
Wash, Is. 6d.; Dentifrice, Is.; and Cosmetic Lotion, 2s. The whole set 
in a neat box sent free to any part of England, on receipt of a Post- 
office Order for 10s, 6d. To be haa of all Perfumers and Chemists, or of 
the Manufacturer, EVGENE RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho. 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, and PARALYSIS 
entirely REMOVED and CURED, without any me Dr. 
J. W. GUNST, German Physician, of No. 1, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square, London, will guarantee the entire cure and removal of all sorts 
of the above diseases, even in the most desperate and inveterate cases. 
The application will be exterior, either by the Oleum Extractif and 
Curatif, or by a steam bath, both of his own invention. The bath is 
2pplied without water, fire, or spirits. Patients may be attended either 
at his own residence, or at their own. Certificates at hand to prove the 
infallible efficiency of Dr. Gun_\’s Oleum and Bath, which surpass all 
other means. To remove all d%ubts, no payment received till entirely 
cured and restored. Consultation daily, from Ten till One o'clock. 











BARKER'S RAZOR PAPER, for wiping the 

lather from the razor while shaving, by which simple process 
alone and without the least trouble a razor once properly set, instead of 
getting dull by use, will improve im keenness and evenness, and after- 
wards be constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 


stro) 

as Tt is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 
dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and 
comfortable experience."—Morning Advertiser. 

“We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magazine of 
Science. 

Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s., by the principal perfumers, 
stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, F. BARKER 
and SONS, i H ith, who will, on receipt of 14 postage 
stamps, return a ls. packet post free. 


> a 
TATIONERY, the CHEAPEST and BEST— 
Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage free on 
orders over 20s,—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, good Cream- 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, ls. 9d.; thick 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; Foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, Is. and 1s. 6d. per pound; best ditto, 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Scribbling Paper, 7s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. per ream; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditto, Foolscap, 8s. 6d. 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; good 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Correspon- 
dence Steel Pens, ls. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per dozen; School Pen-holders, 1s. 6d. 
gross; the best Magnum Bonums, 3s. 6d. per twelve holders 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d.; Thick-laid Foolseap, 10s. 6d. and 
12s, 6d.; good Brief, 13s. 6d. per ream; very best Cream-laid Black 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s.; ditto, Envelopes, ls. per 100; best 
Black Wax, ten sticks, 1s. ; Black Ink, 2s. 6d. per gallon; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and 1s. per dozen; Satin Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic Memorandum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 
Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and COzENS, 127 and 128, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only 
cheap, but good. 


WOLFF and SON’S CRETA LAVIS, or, 

4 PERMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in Cedar, in various Colours, 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to apprize Artists and Amateurs that they 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their CRETA L-£VIs, 
enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary pencil; and effects can 
now be produced equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of 
water or any other fluid, the various colours blending together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness; they do not rub off, and the 
drawings may be kept in a portfolio with safety. To be had of all 
Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, 
at the following prices :—Leather Box, containing a set of twelve, 7s. 
each; eighteen, 10s.; twenty-four, l4s.; thirty-six, 21s. In sets as 
above, without box, at 6s. per dozen; Lake and Cobalt, 12s. May be 
had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets, as above, at 6s. per dozen, 
box included. 

WOLFF and SON'S CRETA LZVIS CRAYON PAPER is the best 
for the Creta Levis. 

*,* A Pattern Card containing the whole of the shades and colours 
of the CRETA L£VIS, with their names and numbers attached to each 
shade, price ls. each.—CAUTION. As there are several spurious imita- 
tions, it is necessary to observe that every Pencil is stamped, “ Creta 
Levis, E. Wolff and Son, London,” with name of the colour. 

PURIFIED CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from 
grit, may be entirely erased, and will maintain a Firm Point. Manu- 
factured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

The following are the degrees:—H., HH., HHH., HHHH., F., FF. 
HB.. EHB., BB., BBB., BBBB., W.* 

* This Pencil is particularly recommended for Writing and Counting- 
house use. 

E. WOLFF and SON have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, and 
various other large establishments. 

MANUFACTORY, 23, CHURCH-STREET, SPITALFIELDS, London 











THEN ZUM INSTITUTE for AUTHORS 


and MEN of SCIENCE, 30, Sack 
pursuant to the 13th and Mth + + rr —— 


&e. 
. Lord Frederick "G.C.H. 
a eked) . Fitzelarence, G.C.H., &c. 
Sir Geo, Thos. Staunton, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.8.,M.P., &c. 
HONORARY DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. J. M. Master Owen Apsley Pellatt, Esq., M.P. 
yng. Pownall. 5 
William Conyngham, at 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 


Wm. & . Beg, MP: 
ion. C. Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
Charles Kemble, Esq. = 


James Wyld, Esq. 
EES. 


Thomas J. Arnold, Esq. | Herbert Ingram, 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., FLa ~_ 
AUDITORS. 
Alexander Richmond, Esq. | w. Sopaiiey, Bow 
TREASURER.—Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR.—F. G. Tomlins, Esq. 
SECRETARY.—Wm. Dal % 
SOLIcITOR.—G. E. DENNES, Esq., F.L.S. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand. 

The objects of this Association are, the forming, with the ation 
of the Legislature, and those who honour letters, a Provident Fund, as 
well as to the ulterior ization of the foll of li intoa 
profession. 

Full Pros to be had at the Office, 30, Sackville-street, London ; 
and of the Agent, Mr. C. MITCHELL, Newspaper Press Directory Office, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. . 


TRUST! 








NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square, 
London ; Established May, 1844. eter 

Trustees. 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 

MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 

Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- © 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for | a are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and rate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 

Life Department. 

This Department embraces a oon preh and w 4 
— of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments, 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Pelicyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 

College Education. 
‘ A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
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TO PATRONS OF ART. 


SXQUISITE OIL PICTURES.—KNIGHT 

4 and FOSTER have been appointed the agents for the sale of 
BAXTER’S PATENT OIL PICTURES. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 


SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
Exchange, London. Flowers—three boquets. Flowers—one group. 
“Shall I Succeed” (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
River Scene. Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Tiefy. Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 
stamps. 








ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal IMustrations. Ten Album 
Tlustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 


stamps. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her ae the Queen, a full-length Portrait. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. Two 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. Three 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 
office order for 10s. 6d. 





FOR PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
carriage free to every part of Britain. 

KNIGHT and FosTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 


AMPES FRANCAISES. The Cheapest and 
most varied assortment of the NEW FRENCH LAMPS may be 
inspected by the Public, without solicitation to purchase, at SMITH's, 
281, Strand (exactly opposite Norfolk-street.) Lowest price, LAMP, 
GLASS, and GLOBE COMPLETE, 7s. The Leading Article of the Estab- 
lishment, 13s. 6d. Oil, 3s. 6d. per gallon. Finest ditto, 4s. 
Try, compare, and judge. Note the Address, 281, Strand. 


r rp 
DMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA; or, 
WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. Weight, Ten ounces. Sole 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily folded to carry in the pocket, or 
on Saddle. The most important feature in this waterproofing is being 
mineralized, which effectually resists the powerful heat of the sun, and 
most violent rains, also obviating the sticki and unpl smell 
uliar to all other waterproofs. Measurement—Length, and size 
round the Chest, over the Coat. Notice, name stamped inside. None 
other are genuine. 

DEPLORABLE ACCIDENT.—LIFE BELTS.—The Times, of the 10th of 
August, records another instance of the utility of a LIFE BELT at 
SEA, for EMIGRANTS, Boating and Bathing purposes. EDMISTON’'S 
IMPROVED BELTS, renowned in all parts of the world, 9s. to 12s. 6d., 
post free. Portable Air Beds for ships use, folding up in a small 
compass for carrying up the country as a knapsack. Stout Waterproof 
Coats, from 18s. 6d. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Shippers and Emigrant Parties 
supplied by contract. 

EpMIstON's POCKET S1PHONTA DEPOT, 416 and 69, Strand, near the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

















whereby a parent, by the payment of a bp | small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money. 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 
at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 4gents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

rises PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
I AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
4 SOCIETY, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princess-street, Manchester. 
Subscribed capital, 250,000/., in 5,000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. MANCHESTER BOARD. 
DIRECTORS. DIRECTORS. 
Ralph Thomas Brockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Benjamin Chandler, Jun., Esq. Isaac Hall, Esq. 
Edward William Cox, Esq. W. H. Partington, Esq. 
James Macaulay, Esq. James Street, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Esq., Norfolk-st. 
Robert Young, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
AUDITORS. Thomas mae tg 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. | .. ABRERS. 
James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate-st. a Hey wood, Bart., end 
BANKERS. 7 
London and County Bank, 
21, Lombard-street. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 





COUNSEL. 
J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall- 
buildings, Cross-street. 
PHYSICIAN. 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 
, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. | 8, Chatham-street, Piccadilly. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. SURGEON, 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall, | B H. M‘Keand, Esq., : 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 5, Oxford-street, St. Peter's. 
- eo a “x SURVEYORS. 
N.M‘Caun, Esq-M.D.Parliament-st. | yy, Edward Corbett. 


SOLICITOR. Mr. William Redford. 
W. Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. | Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
PROCTOR, AGENTS. 
H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Com- | Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 
mons. 19, Princese-strect. 


ACTU ARY AND SECRETARY. SECRETARY. 

William Neison, Esq., F.8.8. William Henry Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance to 
PROPERTY as well as to LIFE ; and its business consists of — 

The ASSURANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The ASSURANCE of COPYHULDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS, thereby making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The REDEMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and GUARAN- 
TEEING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given period. 

I d and i Hi ANNUITIES granted upon healthy as 
well as diseased iives. 

The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and others GUARAN- 
TEED, upon the payment of a small annual Premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined with tie 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid either yearly, balf-yearly, 
or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ANNUI- 
TIES GRANTED; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES or increased incomes granted in ex- 
change for REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this Society 
arc indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

Every ‘nformation furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
AGENTS WaNTeD. 
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ARTMOUTH, South 2 Devon, CASTLE 
INN. The above old blish d d by DANIEL 
DONOVAN, is  sogencpen J situated on oe New Quay, Banks of the 
Dart, View of the Harbour, is replete with 
every sosunanetpiiom: for Private Families and Commercial Gentlemen 
at Moderate Charges. Carriages, Horses, Wines and Spirits of the best 
description. 








G LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
SOCKS, VESTS, and DRAWERS will be found cy prevent 
adapted for country wear, as their — pene eo and elasti on 
any inconvenience from rural their d 
every other make of cotton hosiery 
Sold only at BALBRIGGAN- Hows SE, 33, Lombard-street, City. Samples 
sent free—and no Agent employed. 








an 
RIGHT’S CELEBRATED CUSTARD 
POWDER and NUTRITIOUS FARINA is so well known and 

0 generally appreciated by all who have used these articles, that it 
needs no further comment here; but simply to inform the Trade that 
the MANUFACTORY is REMOVED from 5, Holland-street, North, 
Brixten, to Ashby's Groat Warehouse, 148, Upper Thames-street, 
London, where in future all Wholesale Houses will be supplied; and 
retailed by most respectable Chemists and Druggists, Grocers, &c., in 
Town and Country. on boxes, 6d. and 1s., or in ls. tins for exportation. 

T. STYLES, Sole Manufacturer. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains de- 
signs and prices of up of ONE HUNDRED different Bedsteads, in 
= Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosewood, 
alnut-tree Woods. Alsotheir priced List of Bedding. Their new 
wasennumns enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. 
They have also, in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of the 
best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 
hey have just import 
HEAL and Son , Bedstead and Bedding ee 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-ro: 


PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 
adapted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE’S OPTOM R, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will tind great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to — through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a 
TELESCOPES of all kinds ont of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 
OPERA G — with a tg me a x eee me gg 
BLanp and Low al 
Chemical ehanient Seetens, 153, Fleet-atreet, London. 


PECTACLES. —The only True and Correct 

f ad g@ Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 

OPTOMETER, an Tnstrement by which the exact condition of the Sight 

* at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 

cians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
kers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

NEw PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 

Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 

Apparatus for Photography. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 inches, 
sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. Its efficient 
a. as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and 
efining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gentleman 
and tourist. Price .; Or sent through the post at 36s.—The same 
instrument, with an additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's 
Ly and some of the Double —- with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
3 inches, to contain the whole, 3é. 2s. 
To be had of the Maker, Joun Dav 18, Optician, Derby. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price ll. 10s., sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, p ing such extraordinary powers, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ting, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderfiil powers; a minute 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
nvaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


O MORE GREY HAIR.—The COLUMBIAN 
INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and scentless as 
ure water, is most easily applied, and immediately imparts to the 
air a natural and permanent brown or black, without staining the 
skin. This inimitable and never-failing Hair Dye, has stood the test of 
upwards of fifteen years, and is p' i by who have 
used it to be uneq Mr. and Mrs. Unwin may be consulted 
daily. Private aon and Assistants in attendance, to. dye the hair. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair- 
dressers (established twenty years), 24, Piccadilly, in Cases at 5s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., and 10s. ae forwarded on receipt of an order, payable at the 
Post-o' 
































‘ost-office, Piccadi a 
EAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’ *s” EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly mded for Softeni Improving, 





Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, = giving it a blooming and 
charming cone being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
di tful remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, 
&c., and by its camanie and healin qualities, renders the skin soft, 
pliable, and free from &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
ly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medi- 
«cine Venders and ers. 


LBANY -LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE's Russian Wax Candles, Is. per lb., 

burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, sd. per 
ib., do not require snuffing; for ordin purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. per lb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand me per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56s. : Honey p, ls.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; all other 
ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent “wero Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 

5 Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
olesale ew Lamps of every ip d on the 


premises, for 
SAMUEL CLARKE, A bany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- 
Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of the 




















N.B.—Country orders, g to 102. or up 8, Carriage Free. 
THE PUBLIC GOOD. j 
ROBERTS’ S$ CELEBRATED 


R. 

Doe INTMENT, called the “ POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

ded to the publicas an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for ulcerated sore legs, of twenty years stand- 
ing; cuts, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions and 
pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, 
piles, fistula, and cancerous humours ; and is a =. for those afflicting 
eru} ns that ti follow Sold in pots, at ls. 1 
2s. 9d. Also, his PILULE: ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed 
more than forty years’ an, to be without exception one of the 
best for purifying the blood and 
assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are useful in scrofula, 
scorbutic complaints, ular swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
4&c. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be taken 
at all times es gree confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes at 
1s. 1}, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Sold wholesale by the pro- 
prietors, BEAC H and BARN ICOTT, at their Dispensary, Bridport, 
and by the London houses; retail by all respectable medicine venders 
in the United Kingdom. Observe—No medicine sold under the above 
name can possibly be genuine unless “‘ Beach and Barnicott's, late Dr. 
wee wee Bridport,” is engraved and printed on the stamp affixed to each 
package. 











ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT, speci: ~ patronized by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country-seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for 
the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Compo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
upwards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society 
of those who have given them, have never yet walled by any- 
thing of the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great 
Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 

No Agents.—All orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
wa) + 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 
only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
bnt has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children 
| and Invalids; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and far preferable tothe 
Embden Groats. 

ROBINSON'S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light, 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for Infants and Invalids. Itsupersedes 
the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 

ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
espectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen in Town and Country. 


> . ~ 
NV OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
a The best Medicine in the World for Infants and Young Children 
is ATKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, which 
has now been established nearly sixty years, and can be confidently 
recommended to both rich and poor as a perfectly safe and agreeable 
remedy. It isa pleasant and efficacious carminative, affording instant 
relief in, and effectually removing those alarming and numerous com- 
plaints to which infants are liable—as affections of the bowels, flatulency, 
difficult teething, the thrush or frog, convulsions, rickets, &c.; is an 
admirable assistant to nature during the progress of the hooping cough, 
measles, the cow pox or vaccine inoculation, and is so perfectly innocent, 
that it may be given with the greatest safety immediately after birth. 
It is no misnomer cordial!—no stupefactive, deadly narcotic!—but a 
veritable preservative of infants. others would do well in always 
having this valuable medicine in the nursery. In short, whether this 
medicine enters the palace or the cottage, the proprietor feels an honest 
conviction of its power to assuage maternal pain for infant suffering— 
to convert that pain into gladness, that suffering into balmy repose. It 
is equally efficacious for children or adults, i in English cholera, spasms, 
pain in the bowels, and other r of the owing to 
wind or obstructions in the digestive organs. It is much recommended 
by the medical faculty. It has proved an invaluable boon to thousands 
of the human family in various parts of the globe, establishing itself 
as a favourite in every clime, and earning a well-deserved reputation as 
one of the best family medicines on record. Prepared only by ROBERT 
BARKER, Ollerenshaw Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, late of 
Manchester (chemist to Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), in 
bottles at ls. 1}d. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and lls. each. Sold by all the patent 
medicine houses and wholesale druggists; also by all druggists and 
medicine venders throughout the United Kingdom. 

Caution.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker,” on the 
government stamp. Established in the year 1793. 


ZLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now used 


in the Royal Laundry, and onmeen  enounable Mention” 
the Great Exhibition.—“ We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had." —The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its t 
superiority. The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make 
trial of the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, 
— for Domestic Use, now stands unrivall 

opy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 

Pe. 3, Richmond, Surrey.—* Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for 
some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry, where all the 
Finest Goods are finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and I have much pleasure in informing re that it has given 
the highest satisfaction.—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Reval 
Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. Chambers, Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers of 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the Laundresses of the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane; Countess of Eglington ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, 
and Barber; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, — Glasgow. 

WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY and Co., 40, King William-street, City. 


+ + 
ENUINE PURE COCOA.— 
Cocoa has been designated by Physicians of eminence, as one of 
the richest productions of the vegetable kingdom, and, when properly 
prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable nutritive 
properties. 

So keen, however, has been the —— to render this —_ a lucra- 
tive manufacture, and so rts thereby 
excited, that the most flagrant moe era have been aa to, with 
the sole aim of LOWNESS of PRICE, until Cocoa has been unjustl: 
brought into disrepute, the public having long become di: wi 
numerous vile ——. which, whether vended under the capti- 
vating misnomers of “‘ Homeeopathic,” “ Digestive,” “ Dietetic,” &c. &c., 
are all more or less the most nauseate concoctions, and, indeed, can 
hardly be considered as deserving any claim to the title or "character of 


Cocoa 
is fraught, are strikingly 

















The evils with which so baneful a 
manifest to the Medical Profession, who, highly esteeming Cocoa 
(IN ITS PURE STATE) as an article of ee Sane eee and 
recommend it to invalids as a 1 agent ting health. The 
results are, however, too often rendered cagateny by the impurity of 





the article supplied. 

importance, as well as the uncertainty of obtaining Cocoa in a 
genuine pure state, are alike sufficiently notorious; the only security 
adopted by many to guard against adulteration, has been to ure 
the Cocoa Nibs; but apart from the time and difficulty in extracting the 
entire strength and flavour of Cocoa in this form, no guarantee what- 
= vs afforded that the Nuts are of the best quality. 


itude of our } business as Tea Dealers, necessarily 

B... our devoting a strict and essential supervision to the manu- 
facture of Cocoa; we have th arr with the 
highly respectable firm of Messrs. Henry ‘Thorne and Co., Leeds, whose 
many years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, and 
the celebrity they have thereby acquired in the North of England, 
together with their jon to adhere to the 
principle they originally adopted, viz. ., to manufacture only from the 
choicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew adulteration in any shape what- 
ever, warrants us in recommending their 

“GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA,” 
to our numerous Lemar to the ical Profession, and to the Public. 

Your obedient humble Servants, 

SIDNEY, WELLS, AND COMPANY 
Family Tea-Men 8, Ludgate-hi 








ge deter 





Sole Agents for London 








MOURNING. .—COURT, FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The The Proprietor of The London General 


Mourning Warehouse, begs families whose 
bereavements — nem to a nant Auer that every article 
of the best deseri eauttited for a complete outfit of Mourning 


may be had at this Eerablichinent at a moment's notice. 
Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great saving t to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual 
and milli enables them to suggest ors 
~ _every necessary for the oecasion, and suited to an 7 grade or 
f the . Widows’ and Family owning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent ee either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Term: 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 














PROTECTION FROM RAIN. 
D OYLEY’s SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 
HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.’S8 
Registered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 35s, 
and 40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 
Boat-cloaks, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash. A large Assortment of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
Tweed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Hight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D'Oyleys. 

, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 


URE SOUCHONG TEA, perfectly free from 
dye, seent, or any deleterious menider with which the ordinary 
Black Teas abound. Medical Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for 
invalids may secure the above $a oar and wholesome beverage in its 
native purity at SPARROW’'S, 372. a (sixteen doors east of 
the Pantheon), at 4s., 4s. 4d., and 4s. 8d. Price List of Teas, Coffees 
and Family Grocery, sent aly oy i application, and parcels of 2i. 
value and upwards, carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


“ 

HEAP TEA and CHEAP COFFEE. 

Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib., and Good Black Tea 

at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., a Fine Coffee at 11d. per lb., we still 
say, to all who study economy, 

THE BEST | 1S THE CHEAPEST, 

particularly when the best can be obtained from us 

prices :-— 








at the following 


















The best Congou Tea ... . 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong ea. » Od. 
The best Lapsang 8 Tea » 4d. og 
The best Moyune Gunpow der Tea .. 5s. Od. yy 
The best Pearl Gunpowder Tea . Bd. ig 
The best Old Mocha Coffee .. . 4d. yy 
The Lae West Indian Coffee on » 44. 
. Od. 


The best Pl eylon 
Tea or Coffee to the walla. Sf aes sent aes See to any ’ part of 
n 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Seeceein No. % King William-street, City. 





LISTS OF PRICES. 
AMES LAW, 31, LUDGATE-HILL. 
e CARPET, C€ ABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for re 
ie ages 


” 


Splendid Brussels carpets .. 
Rich Tapestry ditto ... 
The very best Brusse! 
The very best Tapestry 
Rich Velvet Pile, only 
Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every deseri tion 
Purchase wpwards of 201. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 


London. 
2 

N OORE’S PATENT MOVEABLE GLASS 
fi VENTILATORS, for Windows, Partitions, Stabling, Green- 
houses, &c., and for exportation, made to any size and form, from 10s. 
upwards. The greatest amount of ventilation is obtained without 
draught—can be adjusted to any quantity—and is unequalled for re- 
moving steam and smoke from rooms. Improved Ventilators for Chim- 
nies, Air oo 8, &e.—Lists of Prices Soh be obtained on application. 

N.B.—A_ Working Model forwarded by post, upon receipt of 10s. 
which will be returned on receipt of model. 

Manufactory, 38 and 39, Clerkenwell-close, London. 

Church and House Clock Makers, to the Hon. Board of Ordnance, the 
Russian Government, and the Emperor of China. 

Number of Church Clocks made by the above firm, 510; ditto, House 
Clocks, 13,000. 


[MPROVEMENTS in INKS and WRITING 
FLUIDS. By HENRY STEPHENS. 

1. The BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, which, being a enw 
solution, and not a suspension of colour, flows the pen, so as to 
insure an ease and — of writing never experienced before the 
introduction of this art 

2. The BRILLIANT RED WRITING FLUID, and a liquid ROUGE- 
CARMINE.—Carmine being the most durable and splendid of the red 
colours, it was am object with me to render it soluble and fitted for 
contrast-writ ing. 

3. The PATENT UNCHANGEABLE BLUE WRITING FLUIDS 
(light and dark.)—These are manufactured from Prussian Blue (never 
known as a liquid — ae my discovery of a method of —e 
it.) It is mow rendered available for writing and other purposes, 7 
seding the corrosive ‘acid solutions of indigo, the only liquid 
previously known. 

. The common BLACK ¥ o> _— ht to as “yg as the 
article is capable of; also, a B ORDERING INK, which does 
not rub or smear, by which the a tin it is used ma 
with other papers without ee Se them. ° liquid DRAWING INK, 
used for the same purposes as Ind A carbonaceous RECORD 
INK. Green, Crimson, and Purple Ink, ’ have also been "the means of 
introducing and directing the public attention to the proofs of DYEING 
and STAINING WOODs, to SUPERSEDE the USE of PAINT for the 
interior of houses, churches, &c. By the prep: by me, the 
wood-work of the Great Exhibition Building was stained ; and those 
who noticed the trance-doors, especially, would be struck with the fine 
effect p: e 

The above Articles are all prepared and Sold by HENRY STEPHENS 
ot Lower — Blackfriars, London; and may be had o 

Stati ‘and Booksell 







ww 


Observe—JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill. 














NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduce’ an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of Pigg - TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. oes so perfectly resemble the natural = 
not to be distin; hed from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER © GE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This is method does not 
the extraction of roots or any painful geen, ant — will _ oo ot 
and teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed re articul 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's Sunncusntn may be 
within the reach of the most pee ay he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and blished for ds of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, p 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid 7: Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
— incident to childhood it is inv a —On the value of 
——a asa remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
id Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
fochadan as it entirely avoids the possibility of those d con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
4 all wholesale and retail ——- and a ‘ine x Sy throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s. 1ls., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's ype = and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label im green ink, as follows :— 
James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 
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HE TEACHER TAUGHT; 
or the Sunday School Instructor furnished with Materials for his 
Work. In a Series of estions on Scripture Su to which 
A RPrOpe ‘exts are appended. By the Author of“ The 
Mine E: 


Part V. of this work, On the Book of Numbers, is now ready, price 
ls, 8d. half-bound. 
Part L—On the Doctrines and Duties of the Word of God. 2s. half- 





bound. 
Part Il.--ScRIPTURE History, Genesis, Is. half-bound, 
Part III. Exodus, 1s. 6d. half-bound. 
Part IV. _—__—_—_——_ Leviticus, 1s. 4d. half-bound. 
HYMNS and TEXTS of the Teacher Taught. 
Part L.; forthe use of the Scholars. 2d. 
The MINE EXPLORED; 
elicited from Scripture Characters. 
Y NISBET and Co.; SIMPKI My “and Co. » HAMILTON and Co. 
‘Birmingham : JAMES HENRY BEILBY, Bookseller. 





or, Scripture Traths 





WORKS BY REV. J. W. —, ust of anaes Tarring, &c., Sussex. 
ublished, p 


Jus 
(CLERICAL BYNODS, “CONVOCATION, 


2. A PLAIN PROTESTANT'S 8 MANU AL. 18mo., 3s.; large size, = 
3. A PLAIN CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 18mo., 2s. + lai size, 3s. 
4. ee LETTER on the NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC AGGRES- 
SION, after the Old Fashion. Second Edition. 2d. 
5. PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo. 26s. 
6. The TEACHING of the beg ge ee 7s. 6d. 
7. ASSIZE SERMONS. Lewes, 1845. 2s. 6d. 
8. “ AND THE SEA GAVE UP’ THE DEAD THAT WERE INIT.” 2d. 
9. UNCONTROVERSIAL PREACHING of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY. 1s. 6d. 
10. “NO PROPHECY of SCRIPTURE IS OF ANY PRIVATE IN- 
TERPRETATION.” 1s. 6d. 
ILA SERMON. PREACHED at the RE-OPENING of PATCHING 
CHURCH, July 12, 1835. 1s. 
12. “The SUN SHALL’ BE Se RNED INTO DARKNESS.” Eclipse 
Sermon, May 15, 1 
13. HOLY MATRIMONY. Fl &e., 1837. 2s. 
Rivinerons: London. 





A STORICAL ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN 


UNION. ee Editions, Is. each. 
THE SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION; to 


which is prefixed, PROPOSALS for CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I. 
CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ROME, considered 
with a view to Unity. 


TIT. 
PRINCIPLES of PROTESTANTISM; considered 
with a view to Unity—CONTENTS: 1. Albigenses.—2. Waldenses. 
3. Wycliffe.—4. Luther.—5. Calvin.—6. Fox.—7. Wesley. 


Iv. 
EASTERN CHURCHES; containing SKETCHES 
of the NESTORIAN, ARMENIAN, JACOBITE, COPTIC, and ABYS- 
SINIAN COMMUNITIES. 


v. 

THE GREEK CHURCH; 
Supplement, price 4d. 

A very cheap, interesting, 
readable sketches of the m 
—English Churchman. 

* * * The liveliness and good nature which have enabled 

pa writer to treat a series of the most thorny subjects possible, with a 
rising freedom from every kind of acerbity. It would be difficult 

to treat Church ee in a more popular, attractive, and intelligible 


a Sketch. With 


and unique series of popular and most 
in visible features of the Christian World.” 


fields. 


Just published, price 12s. 6d. half-bound, 


SCHOOL ATLAS 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Constructed with a special view to the purposes of 
Sound Instruction. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland ; 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


IL 
By the same Author, 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated ina 
more simple and elementary manner than in the previous 
works of the same Author, price 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

“‘ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” — 
English Journal of Fducation. 

“* These two publications are important contributions to 
Educational Literature.’’—Speetator. 

“The greatest boon that has been conferred, in my time, 
on a branch of knowledge and of public instruction which is is 
becoming every day more important and more popular.” 
Professor Pillans. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Edinburgh 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. bound, the Fourru Eprrion of 
Epitome of 
Alison’s History of Europe, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


“This is a masterly Epitome of the noblest contribution 
which has been made to the historic literature of the present 
day. The epitomist has been worthy of his History; and 
the result is the production of a book which is undoubtedly 
the very best and safest on the subject—for the use of schools 
and young persons—which has been published.” — Hull Packet. 

“ A most admirable schoolbook.”— Dublin Evening Mail. 

** A capital piece of work, which, though primarily designed 
for schools and young persons, will be found very useful for 
all, as a coup d'eil of the history of Europe during one of its 
most important periods.”’— Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 


and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





style." —Daily N 
Tonnes JAMES ‘DARLING, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ 





Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, Threadn 
HE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 1s. plain, or 2s. if coloured. 

ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE DRAWING : 

a for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 
aes 8 pore of Illustrations. 
R SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 

CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES, com- 
mencing at the earliest periods and continued down to the present time, 
in addition mee their general truthfulness, as records of public national 
events, are i with faithful descriptions of the the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history ; the volumes consist of . a 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1951. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 
Plates, andl Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. ; 

CORNER'S HISTORY of SCOTL AND, with 
three Plates, ap Og and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. or with the 
Questions, 3s., in c! 

CORNER'S. “HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 
improved edition, with Chronological Tables, three Plates and a Map, 
2s. 6d.; or with the Questions, 3s., in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 3s. 
in cloth. 

The Questions - —_ of the above Histories, may be had, done up 
rately from the Work at 6d. each. 

CORNER’ S. "HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in —_ lettered. 

In the same style, and as a companion to “ Rome,” 

CORNE R’S HISTORY of GREECE, 3s. 

by the same Author, Accurate Histories 

DENMARK, SWEDEN and NORWAY, with _~ Plates 
and a Map, and. 

GERMANY Co the GERMAN EMPIRE, with paises Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. New, improved, enlarged ed 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
GREECE, with three Plates and Map. 

POLAND -_ the RUSSIAN. EMPIRE, “with three Plates, 
and a M: 

ITALY — d SWITZERLAND, with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 

HOLLAND 2 re BELGIUM, with two historical Plates and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A pectus of Miss CORNER’S Histories may be obtained, post free, 
on —— to the Publishers. 

: DEAN and SON, Threadneedle-street; LAW, Fleet-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co., and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, 
and all Booksellers. 
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THE COMMERCIAL COMMUNITY are 

strongly recommended to try BL. ACKWOOD and Co.'s COPY. 
ING and other WRITING INKS, c d in the regi d clean 
conducting bottles, with durable cork. The copying ink combines 
advantages never before obtained: among others, it will give a clear 
impression many days after writing, and a duplicate copy if required. 
Blackwood and Co.'s registered ready reference files are indispensable 
to all who value time, method, and neatness in keeping their letters, 
papers, &c. 

Sold by SKIPPER and EAsT, St. Dunstan’s-hill; WiLsOn and SON, 
Cheapside; WM. TEGG and Co., Queen-street, City ; SMITH, ELDER, 
and Co., Cornhill; BATLy, BROTHERS, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 





W. 8. ROWSELL, Cheapside; JNO. E. RICHARD, St. Martin’s-court; 
JNO. SMITH, the Government stationer, Long-acre ; and all the leading 
booksellers and stationers in the United Kingdom. Shipping orders 


executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long-acre. 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


COLBURN AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Memoirs of the Baroness D’Oberkirch, 
including numerous curious particulars il'ustrative of the 
Secret History of the Courts of Kussia and France, written 
by herself, and Edited by her Grandson, the COUNT DE 





MONTBRISON. 3 Vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 
nl. 
Life of Marie de Medicis. By Miss 
PARDOE. 3 Vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 42s. 


“ A work of high literary and historical merit. As a per- 
sonal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest.”—John 
Bull. 

II, 
Colonel Landman’s Adventures and 

Recollections. 2 Vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

“ Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices 
of King George the Third, Duchess of Kent, Cumberland, 
Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, 
General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Capt. Grose, &c.&c. 
These volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes 
are one and all amusing, and not uninstructive.’’—Odserver. 


Captain Mackinnon’s Atlantic and 
Transatlantic Sketches. 2 Vols., 2ls. 
‘Captain Mackinnon’s sketches of America are, perhaps, 
the best that have appeared since the work of Captain Mar- 
ryatt.""— Observer. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


I. 
The Belle of the Village. By the Author of 

“The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 

“ An admirable story, quite out of the common order in its 
conception, and highly original in its execution. ‘The Belle 
of the Village’ may take its place by the side of ‘The Old 
English Gentleman.” —John Bull. 


II. 
Helen Talbot. By Miss Pennefather. 3 Vols. 


IIT. 
The Lost Inheritance. 3 Vols. 
“ This interesting story will afford both profit and amuse- 
ment to a large circle of readers,”— Herald. 


Amy Paul: a Tale. 2 Vols. 


“* Amy Paul’ will become one of the favourite novels of 


the season.” —Ad/as. 
Also, just ready, 


Annette: a Tale. By William F. Deacon; with a 


Memoir of the Author by the Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOUR D, 
D.C.L. 








SELECT LIST OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCES.— 
Price 1s., bound, SUMMARY of the PRINCIPAL 
EVIDENCES for the Truth and Divine Origin of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. By the late BEILBY PORTEUS, D.D., 
Lord Bishop. With Definitions, Analyses of the several Pro- 
positions, and Examination Questions. By JAMES BOYD, 
LL.D., one of the Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 
a ‘On the Christian Evidences no work has ever appeared 
80 perspicuous in style, so lucid in arrangement, or 80 con- 
vincing in argument, as the ‘ Summary ” of Bishop Porteus; 
and, to facilitate its introduction into our schools and 
seminaries of learning, the Editor has been induced to add 
to it such an apparatus as, he trusts, may enable even a 
schoolboy thoroughly to understand its statements, and feel 
the foree of its reasonings. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 

POETRY, comprising Extracts from the most dis- 
tinguished Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the Pre- 
sent time ; with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, 
and an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
English Language. By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR, of Circus 
Place School. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

*,* The Book may be had in Two Parts, price 2s. 6d. each ; 
Part I, containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, and 
Part II. the Poems from Prior to Tennyson. 


( i REEK VERBS, Irregular and 

Defective; their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity ; 
embracing all the Tenses used by the Greek Writers, with 
References to the Passages in which they are found. By the 


| Rev. WILLIAM VEITCH. Price 6s. 


| PALESTINE. .—Price 3s. 6d., or with 

Map of Palestine, 4s., The HISTORY of PALESTINE, 
| from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; with Intro- 
ductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of 
the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the 
Hebrews. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A, Editor of the 
Pictorial Bible, &c., &c. With Questions for Examination 
by ALEX. REID, LL.D, late Rector of Circus Place School. 

*,* This Volume forms a complete Manual of Jewish His- 
tory and Antiquities. Besides its value as a School Book, 
it is an instructive companion to all readers of the Holy 
Scriptures, presenting the facts which they record in the 
chronological order of their occurrence, and reflecting light 
upon the History, by many interesting details respecting the 
Manners and Customs of the Hebrews. 


ENERAL HISTORY (MODERN.) 
Price 3s. bound, with a Map, ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. By ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, Lord 
Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal History in the Univer- 


| sity of Edinburgh. Continued to 1846 ; with a Chronological 


Table. 

*.* This edition of a work of great educational utility has 
been carefully revised, with the view of accommodating it in 
every respect to the purposes of tuition. It is printed in a 
clear new type, and is illustrated with a Map of the World, 
which affords the means of tracing the fluctuating boundaries 
of Empires, and the localities rendered memorable by war- 
like operations and other important events of Modern History 


ENERAL HISTORY (ANCIENT.) 
Price 3s. bound, with a Map, ELEMENTS OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY. By ALEXANDER FRASER 
TYTLER, Lord Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh. 

*,* The same care has been bestowed on the revision of 
the Ancient as of the Modern History, advantage having 
been taken of recent discoveries in the histories of Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, while very large and important additions 
have been made to the work throughout. 


NGLISH GRAMMAR.—Price Is. 6d. 
bound, THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, with a Series of Progressive Exercises for the use of 
Schools. By JAMES DOUGLAS, Teacher of English, Great 
King-street, Edinburgh. Third Edition, extra strong. 


COTLAN D.—Price 3s. 6d. bound, 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By PATRICK 
FRASER TYTLER, Esq. Enlarged and continued *o the 
present time, by the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., and 
adapted to the purposes of Tuition, by ALEX. REID, LL.D., 
late Rector of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh. 


UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Principally Ancient. With Introductory Explana- 

tions of the System of the World ; for the Use of the more 

advanced Pupils of the High School of Edinburgh, and of 

the Students of the Universities. By PROFESSOR PILLANS, 
of the University of Edmburgh. Price 4s. 6d. 


CLOGZ CICERONIANZ; 


4 a Selection from the ORATIONS, EPISTLES, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES of CICERO. To which 
are added, SELECTED LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. 
Edited by PROFESSOR PILLANS; with an English Preface 
and a few Latin Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


XERCISES IN ATTIC GREEK, 

_4 for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By A. R. 

CARSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c., late Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Price 4s. bound. 

ATIN RUDIMENTS.—Price 2s., 

RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the 

Use of the High School of Edinburgh. By W.M.GUNN, 
LL.D., one of the Masters of the School. 


LEMENTA LINGUZ GRACZ. 
Studio JACOBI MOOR, LL.D. Emendavit auxitque 
JACOBUS TATE, A.M., Cantab. Editio Quinta correctior 
Price 2s. 6d. bound. 
HZDRI FABULZ CUM INDICE. 
Edidit A. R. CARSON, LL.D. Editio Sexta. Price 2s. 


IGH SCHOOL VOCABULARY. 


By SAMUEL LINDSAY, A.M. Price Is. bound. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 
| LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, ctee. 


bound 
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M®: DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPA- 
NION was publi the NEW PARLIA- 
MENT. It may be eee of any "Bookseller in Town or Country. 
Royal 32mo., morocco gilt. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 





DEToNIc FLUTE.— By Royal Letters 
Patent.—The ns aameng 8 of this instrument, in every respect, is 
fully attested by Mr. RICHARDSON, 

Fiutist to Her Majesty. Testimonials and full particulars forw 
free. Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 





BOCKKEEPING.—KAIN’S SYSTEM.— 
A Fi if w sogtatie Bolici 

is now ready = pew a Be ay Att at Offices 8, — 

low-street, Holborn. @ same system — to any 

mercantile pursuit, and will be found most efficacious and simple. 





BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ISS BREMER’S WORKS, translated by 
MARY HOWITT. New Edition, carefully Revised. Vol. IL, 
containing THE PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS. Post 8vo., Portrait, 


; Hewry G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


"THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, literally 
Translated into English Prose, with Galews Notes, by H. T. 
may, * A. Post 8vo., complete in 2 Vols. Vol. Il. 5s. 

RY G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.—KIDD on 

the ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NATURE TO THE PHY- 

SICAL CONDITION OF MAN. Complete in 1 Volume. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bouy, 4, 5. and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN'S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
TENNEMAN'S MANUAL of the HISTORY 
of PHILOSOPHY, Revised and Continued by J. R. MORELL. 


Post 8va. Price 5s. 
HENRY G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Price 1s., 
(SLAIMS AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
/ CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By the Rev. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Polesworth, War- 
wickshire. 
London: WERTHEM™ and MACINTOSH. 





CAREFUL SAVING.—Price 6d. stitched, 
"THE PENNY: a Blessing or a Curse; an Essay 


treated Proverbially. 
“Tf you would know what money is, go and borrow some.”—Herbert. 
“ This is a poor man’s book, but it 7 A amuse and interest men of 
the best reading.” "Atheneum, July 17, 1852. 
London: CRADOCK and Co., 48, Paternoster-row ; and C. MILLER, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington. 





New Edition, price 2s. 6d., postage free, 4a 
A CATALOGUE of NEW and STANDARD 
WORKS in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, GRATIS, and post free, 
A List of Surplus Copies of Books Withdrawn from 
Mudie's Select Library, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices, for cash. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-st., and 20, Museum-st. 


S OWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
The few remaining _ yo ly 36 Volumes, and 





eng Plates full coloured, to be Sold, in Numbers, at 251. 
per nally _ ublished at 551. A portion of the plates will be 
anew. application is desirable 


Joun E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





our Vols., 8vo., ice 10s., 
v" v 

Pokionet ESSAYS, "AND OPINIONS. By 

—_— B. RICHARDS, Esq., Author of “ Croesus, King of 

a Tragedy; “Cromwell,” a Drama; “ Vandyck,” a Play of 

Sates “ Death and the Magdalen,” and other Poems ;” “The Dream 

of the Soul,” &e. ; “ Oxford — <_ peel and of Part II. of “Britain 
Redeemed and Canada Prese 

AYLOTT and Jor ES, Paternoster-row. 





‘n feap 8vo., sewed, p price ls, 4d. ; or in cloth, price Is. 
Ix" LECTURES ON THE CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES: Addressed to Students attending the United Col- 
lege of St. Salvator’s and St. Leonard's, St. Andrews. With Questions. 
ms a COOK, D.D., Minister of St. Leonard's, St. Andrews. 
— PATON and Ritcnutr, 3, Hanover-street. Glasgow: 
ouetan URRAY and SON, and JOHN SMITH and SON. London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS and Co, 


ES TROIS ANGES, Ai. Beilantes, by 
LIMA LA'MERT, just p blish in colours, 
by BRANDARD, price 4s. 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street, and all Music Sellers. 


POHR’S FAUST.—CHEAP EDITION.— 
BOOSEY'S Snetet 5 Edition of this celebrated om for Voice 
and Piano, with English and German words, perfect in every respect, 
is now publishing in HALF-CROWN MONTH Y PARTS, the second 
of which is published this day. To be Yo ww in Five Parts. 
T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street. 








In 8vo., price Is., 
(ULERICAL SYNODS, CONVOCATION, &c. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Chiist Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. 
London: RIVINGTONS. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AHN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
uthor's Edition. 
a jive meina he ngunge i a ee” 





PAROCHIAL PSALMODY ; a Collection of 
Ancient and Modern Tunes, Hymns for particular Occasions, 
favourite R to the C Single and Double Chants 
with Directions for Chanting and adapting Words to the different Tunes 
for the Pianoforte or Organ. By JOMN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Price 5s. 
CRAMER, BEALE and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, and 
167, North-street, Brighton. 


rod 
OCKS’S AUTHORIZED EDITION of DR. 
MARX'S SCHOOL of COMPOSITION. Translated by A. 
beer owipacgrnd (Pupil of Dr. MARX), and published, with the ‘Author's 
ly with the Fourth German Edition 
(issued on the Ist of July last), of which it is a complete counterpart, 
with the addition of much important matter supplied by Dr. MARX for 
the use of the English Student, and exclusively for this Edition.—1st 
Vol. royal 8vo., pp. 564, cloth boards, price 21s. 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 














SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
Just published, price 7s., tong A — ma cloth, complete in 
One Volume, roy 
y 
(THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORDS. The Airs have all been Re-arranged for the Pianoforte 
by J. T. SURENNE, the Editor of the Work. The Volume is preceded 
by an Introductory Dissertation, written by GEORGE FARQUHAR 
GRAHAM, together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, 
and of the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. The work 
is also published in Eleven Sixpenny Numbers. Each number contains 
Twenty-five Airs. 
Woop & Co., Edinburgh, Giasgow, and Aberdeen. OLIVER & Born; 
NOVELLO, Dean-street ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., London. 
In the press, and will shortly be published, uniform with the above, 


A New Edition of the DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and anti - furniture, in 

Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 

upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, pe \CHAPPELLA, 

50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 








GREAT DECORATIVE AND MUSICAL ATTRACTION. 


I AMBERT’S PRIZE PIANOFORTE. 
4 —TO BE DISPOSED OF BY TICKET, 220 Subscribers at One 
Guinea each, the splendid CARVED AND GILT COTTAGE PIANO- 
FC tars exhibited by Messrs. LAMBERT and CO. IN THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 

This Piano—so universally admired at the time as a unique and 
highly-wrought specimen of art, and which, after a lengthened exami- 
nation by the Jury, among whom were Sir H. R. BisHopr, Sir G. SMART, 
&c., gained the only PRIZE-MEDAL awarded to a COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTE, among the large number exhibited—has since been regilt and 
more highly decorated; and will. it is believed, be found the most 
beautiful instrument ever produced. It is constructed on the “ PATENT 
REPEATER-ACTION” principle (of | which Mr. LAMBERT was the 
inventor), and has been d, by authorities, to be 
one of the most successful instances of the application of that principle. 

Tickets, price ONE GUINEA each; and any person taking Ten Tickets, 
or procuring Ten Subscribers, will be presented with an additional 
Ticket as a bonus. 

Tickets forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office Order, made payable 
to Messrs. LAMBERT and Co., 17, Portman-street, Portman-square, at 
the Office, Old Cavendish-street. 

The Piano may be seen at the Makers’ Rooms, as above. 








nf n small 4to., price 5s. 
ANCING As" A MEANS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION; with Remarks on Deformities, and their Preyen- 
tion and Cure. By Mrs. ALFRED WEBSTER (of Bath.) 
DAVID BoGuzE, Fleet-street. 


GHAKESPEARE.— Persons wishing for infor- 
mation respecting the NEW MONOGRAPH ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, in Twenty Folio Volumes, the. Im- 
pression of which will be strictly limited, will please to apply (by 
letter only) to J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., Avenue lone, Brixton Hill, 
Surrey. 








Now ready, in jt nae Vol. ———s 8vo., with ee ome enaneringe on Steel, 
arge 
HE LANDS ofthe MESSEATH. MAHOMET, 
and the POPE, as Visited in 1851. By JOHN AITON, D.D., 
Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. FULLARTON and Co., 21, Lothian-street, Edinburgh ; 
and 106, Newgate-street, London. 


x 
NCLE TOM’S CABIN, By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE.—The Author's London Edition of this most 
talented and popular American Novel is published this day, forming a 
handsome crown 8yo. volume. Price 3s. 6d. 
London: THOMAS BOswORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


VALUABLE BOOKS SELLING OFF 

UNDER COST _. = oie eg, Business at Michaelmas, 
comprising New and Second Hand Works in Divinity, Classies and 
General Literature. Book-buyers should immediately apply for Cata- 
a, inclosing Three Stamps, or either of the three Lists sent postage 
ree. 


R. SAYWELL, 138, High Holborn. 











This Day is published, price 1 


GLEANIN GS from the GOLD’ FIELDS: a 
GUIDE for the EMIGRANT in AUSTRALIA. By an Australian 
Journalist. With lustrations, from Drawings taken on the spot, by 
J.8. PROUT, Esq.; and Four Maps. 
ADDEY and Co., 21, Old Bond-street, London. 





This day is published, price one Shill 
HE ART of MINIATURE PAINTING; 
com rising instructions necessary for the acquirement of that 
art, by CHARLES WILLIAM DAY, with numerous Ilustrations 
engraved on wood by Dalziel. 
London: WixsoR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place ; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





In royal 8vo., with Fifty-three Plates, price 
NEW GENERAL THEORY. "OF THE 
TEETH OF WHEELS. By EDWARD SANG, Hon. and Ord. 
F.R.8,8.A., Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the Imperial School, 
Muhendil-hana Berrii, at Constantinople. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; LONGMAN and Co., London. 





This Day is published, price 3s. 6d., 


HE ETERNAL DURATION of FUTURE 
- PUNISHMENTS is not INCONSISTENT with the DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES of JUSTICE and MERCY. An Essay which obtained 
the Burney Prize for the year 1851. By GEORGE M. wasn ee BA, 
Scholar of Trinity College, and Crosse uiventey oe 
Cambridge; J: DEIGHTON; London: BELL. "Pleet-street. 





In a closely printed and portable Volume, price 10s. 6d., 
BLACK S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and 
poad Pook of ENGLAND, with 26 Maps and Rallway Charts. 
C. BLacsw, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 





8. 6d., a SEVENTH EDITION 0 


LACK’S. “PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 


SCOTLAND, with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts; and 65 Views of 
Scenery and Public Buildings. 
A. and C. BLack, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 





rice 52,, a THIRD EDITION of 


BLACK S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKES, with an Essay on the Geology of t@ District, 
by Professor PHILLIPS; min accurate =e and Charts; and 
Views of the Mountain Ranges, and other Scene 

A. and C. BLack, Edinburgh; and sold oe all Booksellers. 


Price 5:., beautifully ESOL and Illustrated, 
LACK oS. PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, con- 
taining minutely engraved Travelling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a 
Chart of the Course of the River Wye, numerous V) — of the Scenery, 
engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinera 
A. and C, BLACK, Edinburgh : and sold hy a Booksellers. 








s. 6d., a FIFTH EDITION of 
LACK’S "ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND, containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, 
with Descriptive Notices of all the Remarkable Objects along the 
several Roads, — Four Engraved Charts of these localities which 


possess peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A. and C, BLACK, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, in demy 8vo., —-} 9s., with FRONTISPIECE by J.C. 
pomene. and Lump STocKs, and R. R. M‘IAN J. STEPHENSON, 
. of a New Library Edition, uniform with the English 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. To be completed in Twenty-five 
Monthly Volumes. 
No works of imagination of the same extent have éver been received 
with favour — to that conferred upon the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Since their first publication not fewer than a HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
‘THOUSAND COPIES have been sold in this country, and at least as many 
in the United States. These have been publish: in a great variety of 
forms to suit the taste of the public; but there has been long wanted 
an edition in octavo, to range with the Standard English Authors, com- 
bining the advantages of a large type and portable size. This desider- 
atum it is now proposed to supply by means of the LIBRARY EDITION, 
which will consist of TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES, demy 8vo., to be pub- 
lished Monthly — The printing, however, will proceed more rapidly, so 
that those who desire to complete their sets before the termination | of 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. cloth, lettered 
I and WORKS of BURNS. 

4 Edited by RORERT CHAMBERS. Volume IV. 

In this work the ite of the poet is traced more ae and —_ 
more critical accuracy than in any other. The poems and songs 
arranged in intimate union with the biography, to which they afford 
much illustration, while the biography, on the other hand, lends to 
them a fresh significancy and 

This work is now completed in F Four Vols., price 10s. sewed, or 12s. 
cloth, lettered. 


rice 6d., in Paper Cov 
CHAMBERS’ S POCKET ‘MISCELLANY. 
Volume IX. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; 
W. 8. ORR and Co., London; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers. 





mm. Li = a ne ates 
25, price T' Nings-and-Si nce, cloth, 
HE: TREASURE. 'SEERER'S ‘DAUGHTER: 
a Tale of the Days of James I. Bay mynd presenting the man- 
ners and s yo which p iled in the century. By 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 
cies : COCKSHAW, 41, Ludgate Hall. 








Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo. a Second Edition of the 
IFE and CORRESPON DEN CE of LORD 
JEFFREY. By Lord COCKBURN, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session. 
“ Our expectations on taking up these volumes were very high, and 
they shave not been disappointed. The book contains a variety of 
t matter, and the letters of Lord Jeffrey will heighten the 








CONDUCTED BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


for SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :— 
The Lucky Penny, by the Editor. 
Annie Orme, by the Author of “ eg ari Maitland.” 
Nelly Nowlan's Experience, by Mra. 5. C. Hall. 
A Day ina French Criminal Court, by Miss Pardoe. 
The Plant and the Animal, by Professor Hunt. 
Crystal Palace in Penge Park. 

TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
London: VIRTUE, HALL and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


for ymin gg price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains:—Tyrone 
Power; a Biography. Part I.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters VIL, 
VIIL., [X.—Autobiography—Jerdan and Miss Mitford.—A Flyin, Shot 
at the United States. By Fitzgunne. First Round.—China—the 
the Peace.—Clough Fionn; or, the Stone of Destiny.- By the O'Hara 
Family. Chapters IV., V., VI.—Hanna's Life of Chalmers.—Ireland— 
its Garden and its Grave. 

Dublin: JAMES McGLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 

ORR and Co., 2 Amen-corner, London and Liverpool. JOHN ieee 
Edinburgh. 








HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, contains the following articles :— 

1. The Baths of Bath. 

2. Papers relating to Weymouth oy Melcombe Regis. 

3. Symbols of the Saints—The Fish. 

4. The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. 

5. Godfrey William Leibnitz, Part Third. 

6. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 
Verulamium (with Engraving.) 

Priest and Naturalist—Life of the Rev. William 


Kirby. 
8. The Internal Decorations of St. Paul's. 
. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban :—City Exhibitions to the 
Jogical Descent of Sir I. Newton—Rush Candles and 





the periodical issue, will have an opportunity of doing so a 
ta ustas the ras ular publication of the Jast volume, 
contain a complete Novel or Novels, Illustrated with 
Prontiploce As ne. painted and engraved by the most eminent 
‘artiata the day. LiBRARY EDITION will contain all the latest 
corrections of the Author. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, a ; HOULSTON and STONEMAY, 
ndon. 








Rush _ —t ith an ‘Engraving)—Corn Street, Bristol—“ Purchaser” 
and “ in Chaucer—The Foot of St. Paul's and the King's Iron 
Hise With Reviews, Notes ot the Month, | and eed _including 
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